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'^HERE  appears  to  be  some  cause  for  apprehensiou,  lest  llio 
extravagant  admiration  once  lavislied  on  Dr.  Blair,  should 
decline,  by  degrees,  into  a  neglect  that  will  withhold  even  com^ 
mon  justice.  No  productions  so  celebrated  at  first,  a.s  his  Ser< 
mons,  have  perhaps  ever  come  in  so  short  u  time  to  be  so 
nearly  forgotten.  Even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  the 
public  entnusiasm  and  avidity  had  begun  to  languish,  and  the 
last  volume  seemed  only  announced  in  order  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  its  predecessors.  The  once  delighted  readers  ex¬ 
cused  the  change  of  their  taste  by  pretending,  and  perhaps  be* 
lieving,  that  a  great  disparity  was  observable  between  the  two 
prior  volumes  and  those  which  followed  them.  The  alledged 
inferioritv  might  possibly  exist  in  a  certain  degree  ;  but  the 
aben  d  feeling  was  in  a  much  greater  degree,  owmg  lo  the  re¬ 
covery  of  sober  sense,'  from  the  temporary  iuobrialton  of  no¬ 
velty  and  fashion  ;  and  the  recovery  was  accouipanied  by  a 
measure  of  that  mortification,  which  seeks  to  be  consoled  by 
prompting  a  man  to  revenge  himself  on  w  hat  has  bi^traye  J  him 
into  the  folly. 

As  a  critical  writer,  however.  Dr.  Blair  has  suffered  much 
less  from  the  lapse  of  years.  H\s  lectures  have  found  their 
place  and  esUbli:>hed  their  character  among  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  rank  of  books,  and  will  always  be  esteemed  valuable  as  aa 
cxercise'of  com  et  taste,  and  an  accumula»ion  ol  good  sens.*,  on 
the.  various  branches  of  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing’.  It 
Was  not  absolutely  necessary  they  sboulu  bear  the  marks  of 
genias,  it  was  not  indispensable  that  they  should  be  r;ch  y  oma* 
tnented  ;  but  vet  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  this  viogra- 
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phcr,  that  ornament  would  have  been  out  of  place,  and  thaf 
the  dry  style  which  prevails  throughout  the  Lectures  is  the  per¬ 
fection  of  excellence  in  writings  on  criticism.  It  has  been 
often  enough  repeated,  that  sucli  a  bare  thin  style  is  the  pro¬ 
per  one  for  scientific  disquisitions,  of  which  the  object  is  pure 
truth,  and  the  iiistrumcnt  pure  intellect :  but,  in  general  cri¬ 
ticism,  so  mucli  is  to  be  done  through  the  intervention  of  taste 
and  imagination,  that  these  faculties  have  a  very  great  right  to 
receive  some  tribute,  of  their  own  proper  kind,  from  a  writer 
who  wishes  to  establish  himself  in  their  peculiar  province.  And 
the  writings  of  Dryden,  Addison,  and  Johnson,  will  amply 
shew  what  graces  may  be  imfilfhed  to  critical  subjects  by  a  hnc 
imagination,  without  in  the  least  preventing  or  perplexing  the 
due  exercise  of  the  reader’s  understanding.  We  are  not  so 
absurd  as  to  reproach  Wr.  Blair  for  not  having  a  fine  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  must  censure  his  paneg)Tist  for  attempting,  to 
tufrn  this  want  into  a  merit.  PhiioSophical  criticism,  indeed, 
like  that  of  Lord  Kames,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  which  attempts 
to  discover  the  abstract  principles,  rather  than  to  illustrate  the 
si>ecific  rules,  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts, — and  between  tkc 
6bjccl  of  which,  and  of  Dr.  Blair’s  criticism,  there  is  nearly 
the  same  difl'crence  as  between  the  office  of  an  anatomist  who 
dissects,  or  a  chemist  who  decomposes  beautiful  forms,  and  an 
artist  who  looks  at  and  delineates  them, — may  do  well  to  ad-^ 
hereto  a  plainer  language  ;  but  the  hiognipher  has  judiciously 
withdrawn  all  claims,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Blair,  to  the  character 
of  a  philosophical  critic.  He  has  acknowledged  and  even  ex* 
posed  the  slightness  of  the  Professor’s  observations  on  the  for^ 
mation  of  language.  He  has  not,  however,  said  one  word  of 
the  irreligious  inconsistency  and  folly  of  professing  a  zealous 
adherence  to  Revelation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  labouring  to 
deduce  the  very  existence  of  language,  in  a  very  slow  progress, 
from  inarticulate  noises,  the  grand  original  element  of  speech, 
as  it  seems,  among  the  primeval  gentlefolk,  at  the  tirpewheu 
they  went  on  all-four,  and  grubbed  uproots,  and  picked  up 
acorns.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  happy  ridicVile  df  a 

f)a*rt  of  tliis  theory,  in  one  of  Cowper’s  letters.  In  which  htf 
uimourously  teaches  one  of  these  clever  savages  to  make  thtj 
ichtence,  “  Ob,  give  me  apple.”  They  may  fin'd  th^syMen^ 
ably  and  argumentatively  exploded' in  Rousseau’s  Disconrtc  ott 
the  Inequality  of  Mankind.  While  this  part  of  the  lectures  is 
given  lip  to  deserved  neglect,  we  think  the  work  will;^  on  the 
whole,  always  maintain  its  character,  as  a  comprehctiMVC  body 
of  sensible  criticism,  and  of  very  valuable  directions  in  the  art 
of  writing.  W’e  agree  with  this  biographer,  in  admiring  #b- 
pecially  tne  lectures  on  the  subject  of  style. 
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But  it  is  rather  on  the  unrivalled  exceilenoc  of.thcSernxHis 
that  Dr.  Hill  seeais  inclined  to  found  th^  assurance  of  JH*. 
Blair's  celebrity  in  future  times.  Ju  order  t to  persuade  .our¬ 
selves  into  the  same  opinion,  we  liave  been  ri‘4ulinit  again 
some  of  the  most  noted  oftluise  perfonuaneos.  AikI  they  |iQt- 
scsssome  obvious  nieritsof  which  no  reailer  can  be  insenaibla. 
Tlie  first  is,  perhaps,  that  they  .are  not  too  long.  .>lt  .is*  ii<)t 
impertinent  to  specify  this  first,,  because  we  can  put.it  to  the 
consciences  of  our  readers,  wiiethcr,  in  opening  a  volume  of 
sermons,  their  first  point  of  inspection  relative  to  any  or» 
wiiicb  they  are  inclined  to  ebpose  for  its  tejtt  or  title,  is  not  to 
iisccrtain  the  length.  'fbe  next  recomnieudation  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  sermons,  is  a  very  suitable,  though  scarcely  ever  striking, 
iniroducuon,  which  leads  directiv  to  the  busioess,  and  opens 
into  a  very  plain  and  lucid  distribution  of  tiie  subject.  .  Ano¬ 
ther  is.  a  correct  and  perspicuous  language;  and  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  ideas  are  'almost  always  strictly  pertinent  to 
the  subject.  'Fliis,  however,  forms  but  a  very  scuall.part  of  the 
applause,  wliicli  was  bestowed  on  these  sermons  during  the 
transient  day  of  their  fame,  l^iey  were  then  considered  by 
many  as  examples  of  true  eloquence  ;  a  distinction  never  per¬ 
haps  attributed,  in  any  other  instance,  to  pcdbrinances  mark¬ 
ed  by  such  palpable  de fide ucies and  faults. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  language,  tliough  thu 
selection  of  w'ords  is  proper  enough,  the  arrangement  of  them 
in  the  sentence  is  often  in  the  utmost  degree  still*  and  artificial. 
It  is  hardly  |)ossibieto  depart  further  from  any  rescMublance  to 
what  is  called  a  living,  or  spoken  style,  which  is  the  proper 
iiictiou  at  all  events  tor  popular  addresses,  if  not  for  all  die  de¬ 
partments  of  prose  composition.  Instead  of  the  tbougbl 
llirowing  itselt  into  words,  by  a  free,  instantaneous,  aiid  al¬ 
most  uncoiihdous  action,  and  passing  off  in  that  ea.sy  form,  il 
is  pretty  apparent  there  was  a  gooil  deal  of  handicratt  employ¬ 
ed  in  getting  ready  proper  casi*8  and  trusses,  ot  various  but 
careluily  nieasurea  lengths  and  figures,  to  put  the  tiioiighta 
into,  as  they  came  out,  in  very  slow  succession,  each  of  ttit*iii 
cooled  and  stiffened  to  numbness  in  waiting  so  long  to  be  dress¬ 
ed.  Take,  for  example,  such  sentences  as  these  :  “  Great 
has  been  the  corruption  of  the  world  in  every  age.  Sufficieot 
ground  there  is  for,  the  complaints  made  by  serious  obst^rvvrs,  at 
all  times,  of  abounding  iniquity  and  folly.”  ‘‘  tor  rardy,  m 
never,  is  old  age  contemned,  unless  when,  by  vice  or  fully,,  it 
renders  itself  contemptible.”  “  Vain,  nay,  often  dangerous^ 
Were  yontliful  entcrprizes,  if  not  conducted  by  aged  nr^ 
dence.”  “If,  dead  lo  these  cals,  you  already  I auguish  ia 
•lothful  inaction,  &c.”  “Smiling  very  often  i- the  aspect^ 
^nd  smooth  are  the  words  of  tho>e  who  inwardly  are  the  moat 
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ready  to  think  evil  of  others.”  ‘‘  Exempt,  on  the  one  hand, 

.  tvom'tho  dark  jealousy  of  a  suspicious  mind,  it  is  no  less  re. 
moved y on  the  other,  from  tliiit  easy  credulity  \vliich,&c.”  “For- 
.mtdable,  1  admit,  this  may  justly  render  it  to  tlietii'who  have 
'HO  inward  fund, &c.”  ‘S Though  such  employments  of  fancy 
come  not  under  the  same  description  with  those  wliich  are  plain* 
ly  criminal,  \ci  wholly  uiiblaineablc  they  seldom  are.”  “  With 
less  external  majesty  it  was  attended,  hut  is,  on  that  account^ 
the  more  wonderful,  that  under  an  appearance  so  simple,  such 
great  events  were  covered.” 

'  There  is>also  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  a  form  of  the  sentence, 
-which  miglit  be  occasionally  graceful,  or  tolerable,  when  very 
.sparingly  adopted,  but  is  extremely  nnplensing  wlien  it  comes 
often  ;  we  mean  that  construction  in  which  the  (jnality  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  ugcnl  or  subject, is  expressed  first,  and  the  agent  or 
•subject  itself  is  put  to  bring  up  tlie  latter  clause.  For  instance, 

Pampered  by  continual  indulgence,  aU  uur  passions  will  be¬ 
come  mutinous  and  headstrong.”  “  Practised  in  the  ways  of 
men,  they  an?  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  design  and  fraud,  ike.” 

Injured  or  oppressed  by  the  world,  he  looks  up  to  a  Judge 
who  will  vindicate  his  cause.” 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  texture  in  the  composition. 
The  sentences  appear  often  like  a  series  of  little  independent 
imipositidns,  each  satisfied  w  ith  its  own  distinct  meaning,  and 
capable  of  being  placed  in  a  different  part  of  the  train,  without 
injury  to  any  mutual  Cimnexion,  or  ultimate  purpose,  of  the 
thoughts,  'i'he  ideas  relate  to  the  sulijeci  generally,  without 
specifically  relating  to  one  another.  They  all,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  gravitate  to  tuie  centre,  but  have  no  mutual  attraction 
among  tliemselves.  'Fhe  mind  must  often  dismiss  tulirtly  the 
idea  in  one  sentence,  in  order  to  proct?ed  to  tliat  in  the  next; 
instead  of  feeling  that  tlie  second,,  though  distinct, .  yet  neces¬ 
sarily  retains  the  first  still  in  mind,  and  ))artly  derives  its  force 
from  it  ;  and  that  they  both  contribute,  in  connexion  with  se¬ 
veral  more .  scntence.H,  to  form  a  grand  complex  scheme  of 
thought,  each. of  them  producing  a  far  greater  etfect,  *tis  a  part 
of  the  combination,  than  it  would  liave  done  as  a  little  thought 
ftanding  alone.  The  consecjuence  oftfiis  defect  is,  that  the 
emphasis  of  the  sentiment  and  tlie  crisis  or  conclusion  of  the 
argument  comes  no  where;  since  it  cannot  he  in  atiy  single  in¬ 
sulated  thought,  and  there  is  not  mutual  dependence  and  co¬ 
operation  enough  to  produce  ail}'  combined' result.  Nothing 
is  proved,  nothing  is  enforceil,  notlfmg  is  taught,  by  a  mere 
accumulation  of  self-evident  propositions,  most  of  wiiich  are 
necessarily  trite,  and  some  of  which,  when  they  are.  so  many, 
must  be  trivial.  \^"ith  n  few  exceptions,  this  appears  to  us  to 
bn  the  character  of  these  Scruigiia.  The  sermon,  perhaps,  most 
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^esen  ing  to  be  exerptedi  is  that  **  On  the  Importanre  of 
Religious  Knouledgc  to  Mankind,”  which  ethibits  n  respect-* 
ahlcdegiee  of  concatenation  of  thought,  nntb'deduction  of  ar¬ 
gument.  It  w  ould  seem  as  if  Dr.  Blair  had  been  u  little  aware 
of  this  defect,  as  there  is  an  occasional  appearance  of  remedial 
contrivance  ;  he  has  soinetin^es  inserted  the  logioal  signs  /ar 
and  sinccy  wlien  the  connexion  or  dependence  is  really  so- very 
slight  or  unimportant  that  tJiev  might  nearly  as  well  he  loft  out. 
We  will  sehxt  an  example  of  the  uneombined  sort  of  composi- 
tiou  which  we  have  attempted  to  des»*rihe: — 

‘  For  life  never  proceeds  long  in  an  uniform  train.  It  is  continually  ?a* 
ried  by  unexpectCvi  events.  Tnc  s«’eds  of  alteration  are  everywhere  sown; 
and  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  commonly  accelerates  their  growth*  If 
your  enjoyments  be  numerous,  you  lie  more  open  on  different  sides  to  be 
wounded.  If  you  ha\c  possessed  them  long,  you  have  greater  cause  to 
dread  an  approaching  change.  By  slow  dcgR'C8pr<‘sperity  rises;  but  ra¬ 
pid  is  the  progress  of  enl.  It  requires  no  preparation  to  b.  ing  it  foi*ward« 
The  edifice,  which  it  cost  much  time  and  labour  to  erect,  one  inauspicious 
event,  one  sudden  blow  can  lcvt‘1  with  the  dust.  Even  supposing  the  ac¬ 
cidents  of  life  to  leave  us  untouched,  hunian  bliss  must  still  be  transitory; 
for  man  changes  of  himself.  No  course  of  enjoyment  can  delight  us  lone. 
What  amused  our  youth,  loses  its  charm  in  our  maturer  age  ;  as  years  ad¬ 
vance,  our  powers  are  blunted,  and  our  pleasurable  feelings  decline.  The 
silent  lapse  of  time  is  ever  carrying  somewhat  fromui,  till  at  length  the  pe¬ 
riod  comes  when  all  must  be  sw^t  away.  The  prospect  of  this  termination 
of  our  labours  and  pursuits  is  sufficient  to  mark  our  state  with  vanity.  Our 
ddys  are  a  hand' s  breadth^  and  our  age  is  as  nothing.  Within  that  little 
space  is  all  our  enterprise  bounded.  We  crowd  it  with  toils  and  cares, 
with  contention  and  strife.  We  project  great  designs,  entertain  liigh  hopes, 
and  then  leave  our  plans  unlinish^,  and  sink,  into  oblivion.’  (Sermon  on 
the.Projier  Estimate  of  Human  Life.) 

‘  We  suffer  ourselves  to  be  daz/led  by  unreal  appearances  of  pleasure.  Wc 
follow,  with  prtx:ipitancy,  whithersoever  the  crowd  leads.  We  admire, 
without  examination,  what  our  predecessors  have  admired.  We  fly  from 
every  shadow  at  w  hich  we  see  others  tremble.  Thus,  agitated  by  vain 
fears  and  deceitful  hopes,  we  arc  hurried  into  eager  contests,  about  objects 
which  are  in  themselves  of  no  value.  By  rectifying  our  opinions,  we 
'a>ould  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  If  our  vain  imaginations  were  cha«te- 
nej,  the  tumult  of  our  passioas  would  subside.’  (Sermon  on  the  Gorem- 
nient  of  the  Heart. ) 

*  At  the  same  time  this  rational  contempt  of  death  must  carefolly  be  dii- 
tinguished  from  that  inconsiderate  and  thoughtless  indifference  with  which 
iome  have  affected  to  treat  it.  1  his  is  what  cannot  be  justified  on  any 
principle  of  rea^.  Homan  life  is  no  trifle  which  men  may  play  avray  at 
their  pleasure.  Death,  in  every  view, -is  an  important  event.  Jt  is  the 
niost  solemn  crisis  of  the  humas  existence.  A  good  man  has  reason  .  to 
niett  it  with  a  calm  and  firm  mind.  But  no  man  is  entitled  to  treat  it  .with 
^ostentatious  levity,  it  calls  for  manly  seriousoess  of  thought.  It  requires 
i'll  the  recollection  of  which  wc  arc  capable,’  &ic.  (Sermon  on  Death.) 
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If,  in  the  next  )>lace,  we  were  to  remark  on  ibe  in- 

iroitiiced  in  the  course  of  these  Sermons,*  we  presume  wc 
should  have  every;  retiiler’s  concuiTence  that  they  art*,  for  the 
ihofit  part,  singuhirjy  trite:  so  iHuch  so,  that"  the  volumet 
might  he  take.j,  nmie  properly  tiian  any  otlier  modern  bt>ok 
thar  we  know,  as  comprising  ttie  whole  common-places  of  ini- 
agery*  A  t  on^itlerahle  |H)rtion  of  the  produce  of  imagination 
was  deemed  an  iiulis|Hmsable  ingredient  of  eloipience,  and  the 
quota  was  t  iereiore  to  be  had  in  any  way  and  ot  any  kind.  But 
tne  gnilt  of  pl'igiarism  was  eiVectnally  avoided,  by  taking  a 
portion  of  what  societv  ha.l  tong  agreed  to  consider  as  made 
common  and  free  to  *ail  that  want  and  choose.  When  oceasi- 
onaliy  tnere  ot'curs  a  simih*  or  metaphor  of  tt*e  writer’s  own 
production,  it  is  adjusted  with  an  artificial  nicety,  hearing  a 
little  resenioiance  to  the  labour  and  tinish  we  sometimes  >sre  bt*- 


stovved  on  the  tricking  out  of  an  only  <  liild.  It  shoiiid,  at  tlie 
same  time,  Ue  allowcM,  ttmi  the  coiisi  teney  of  the  figures, 
whether  common  'r  imusnal  .  is  in  general  accurately  pre>erved. 
l]he  reader  w^ill  he  taug'n,  however,  not  to  reckon  on  thii>  as  a 
certainty.  W'e  have  just  opened  on  the  following  si  nience  ; 

Death  is  the  gate  which,  at  die  same  lime  that  it  closes  on 
this  world,  opens  into  eternity.”  (Sermon  on  Death.)  We  can¬ 
not  compreliend  the  construction  and  movement  of  siicii  a  gate, 
untessit  is  like  that  which  we  sometimes  see  in  place  of  a  stile, 
plav.ng  loose  in  a  sfjaee  betwe  n  two  posts;  ami  we  can  hardly 
think  so  humble  an  object  could  be  m  the  author’s  mind,  wliile 
thinking  of  tne  passage  to  anotiier  world. 

With  re>pect  to  the  general  power  of  tliinking  displayed  in 
these  Sermons,  we  appn*h“nd  that  discerning  reailers  are  com¬ 
ing  fast  toward  an  uinformiiy  nf  o;*iiiion.  ^  hey  will  all  cheer¬ 
fully  a^reethat  the  anther  enmes  good  sense  along  with  him, 
wtieicvcr  he  goes  ;  that  he  keeps  his  suhjei  is  distinct ;  that  he 
never  wanders  from  the  one  m  hand;  that  he  presents  concise- 
very  many  important  lessons  of  sound  morantv  ;  and  that. in 
doing  this  lie  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  otthe  mon*  ob¬ 
vious  qualities  ot  human  nature,  lie  is  never  tritlieg  fantas¬ 
tic;  every  page  i>  sober,  and  pertinent  to  the  subject;  aini 
resolme  labour  has  prevented  him  trom  ever  falling  in  a 
Diortify  ii:g  degree  below  the  level  ol  hi^  best  style  of  perform¬ 
ance.  He  is  seldom  below  a  respectable  mCtiiocjrity^,  but,- we 
are  forced  to  admit,  liut  he  v(*ry  rarely  r  ses^bove  it.  After 
reading  five  or  six  seimons  we  becoute  assured,  that  we  most 
perfectly  see  the  whole  C(  nqiass  and  reach  ot  his  |K)wers,  and 
that,  f  there  w  re  twenty  volumes,  we  might  read  on  through, 
the  who‘c,  without  ever  coming  to  a  bold  conception,  or  a 
profound  investijation,  or  nmst  of  get  nine  enthusiasm. 
There  is  not  in  the  tram  of  thought  a  succession  of  oiuineiKet 
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smd  cleprestions,  risinfr  towards  sublimity ,  and  descending  into 
t'amiliarhy.  There  are  no  peculiarly  striking  short  pusagett 
where  the  mind  wishes  to  stop  awhile,  to  ioduTge  its  delight^  if 
it  were  not  irresistibly  carried  forward  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
thought.  There  are  none  of  those  happy  rejections  back  on 
a  thought  just  departing  which  seem  to  give  it  a  second  and  a 
stronger  significance,  in  addition  to  that  which  it  had  most  ob* 
viously  presented.  Though  the  mind  does  not  proceed  with 
any  eagerness  to  what  is  to  come,  it  is  seldom  inclined  to  revert 
to  what  is  gone  by;  and  any  contrivance  in  tlie  composition  to 
tempt  it  to  look  back  with  lingering  partiality  to  the  receding 
ideas  is  forborne  by  the  writer;  quite  judaciously,  tor  the 
temptation  would  fail. 

A  reflective  r  ader  will  perceive  his  mind  fixed  in  a  won* 
derful  sameness  of  feeling  throngbont  a  whole  volume;  it  is 
hardly  relieved  a  moment,  by  surprize,  delight,  or  labour,  and 
at  length  becomes  very  tiresome;  perhaps  a  little  analogous 
to  tiie  sensations  of  a  Hindoo  while  fulfilling  his  vow’,  to  remain 
in  one  certain  posture  for  a  month.  A  sedate  formality  of 
manner  is  invariably  kept  up  through  a  thousand  pages,  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  danger  of  ever  luxuriating  into  a  beautiful  ir¬ 
regularity.  We  never  find  .ourselves  in  the  midst  of  any  thing 
that  reminds  us  of  nature,  except  by  that  orderly  stiffness 
which  she  forswears,  or  of  freedom,  except  by  being  compel!* 
ed  to  go  in  the  measured  paces  of  a  dull  procession,  if  we  man* 
fully  persist  in  reading  on,  we  at  length  feel  a  torpor  invading 
our  faculties,  we  become  apprehensive  that  some  wizard  is 
about  turning  us  into  stones,  and  we  can  break  tlic  spell  only 
by  shutting  the  book.  Having  shut  the  book,  we  feel  that  we 
have  acquired  no  definable  addition  to  onr  ideas  ;  we  have  little 
more  than  the  consciousness  of  having  |)assed  along  through 
a  very  regular  series  of  sentences  and  uncxceptionaDle  pro* 
positions;  much  in  the  same  manner  as  perhaps,  at  another, 
hour  of  the  same  day,  we  have  the  consciousness  or  remem* 
brance  of  having  just  passed  along  hy  a  very  regular  painted 
pallisaule,  no  one  bar  of  which  particularly  hxe(i  our  attention, 
and  the  whole  of  wliich  we  shall  soon  forget  that  we  have  ever 
seen. 

The  last  fault  that  we  sliall  alledge,  is  some  defect  on  the 
grouml  of  religion  ;  not  a  deficiency  of  general  seriousness, 
nor  an  infrequency  of  reference  to  the  most  solemn  subfects, 
nor  ail  omission  of  stating  sometimes,  in  explicit  terms,  the 
leading* principles  of  tiie  theory  of  the  Christian  Redemption. 
But  w’e  repeatedly  find  cause  to  complain  iliat,  in  other  parts 
of  the  sermon,  «he  appears  to  forget  these  statements,  and  ad* 
Vances  propositions  which,  unless  the  reader  shall  combine 
with  them  modifications  which  tl»e  author  ha#  not  suggested^ 
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must  contradict  those  principles.  On  occasions,  he  clearly  (le« 
duces,  from  the  death  and  atonem*  ntof  Christy  the  ho; ^sof  fu¬ 
turity,  and  consolations  against  the  fear  of  oeath  :  and  then, 
at  oth**r  times,  he  seems  most  cautious  to  avoid  this  ^rand  to¬ 
pic,  when  adverting  to  the  approach  of  death,  and  the  feelings 
of  that  .si'ason  ;  and  seems  to  rest  all  the  consolutmns  on  the  n*- 
view  of  a  virtuniis  life.  VV’e  have  sometimes  to  charge  him 
also  with  a  certaiti  adulteration  of  the  Christian  moral  princi¬ 
ples,  by  the  admixture  nf  a  portion  of  the.  worldly  spirit.  As 
a  friend  to  C  »ristianily,  he  vvisheil  her  to  he  a  httle  less  harsh 
and  peculiar  tin  n  in  her  earlier  days,  and  to  shew  that  she  had 
not  lived  so  long  in  ilie  genteelest  v\f»rld  in  the  creation,  without 
learning  politeness,  hspei  ii.lly  it  was  necessarv  fur  her  to  ex¬ 
ercise  uuecomplais.inee  when  she  atteruhnl  ///m,  if  she  teh  any 
concern  about  nis  re^  utation,  as  a  comp.inion  of  the  fashion¬ 
able,  the  sceptical,  the  learned,  and  the  alliuent,  and  a  preacher 
to  the  most  s|)leiulid  congregation  in  the  whole  country.  It 
would  seem  that  slic  met  kiy  took  these  delicate  hints,  and 
adopted  a  la^'guage  which  no  gentleman  could  be  ashamed  to 
repeat,  or  ollemled  to  hear.  1’he  sermons  abound  w  ith  speci¬ 
mens  ol  this  improved  dialect,  hut  we  cannot  he  .^upposi'd  to 
have  room  here  for  tpn  taiions  ;  we  will  only  transcribe  a 
single  short  sentence  from  the  StTmon  on  Dt'ath  : — “  VVherc- 
over  religion,  vinut',  or  true  honour  call  him  lorih  to  danger, 
life  ought  lobe  luizardt*d  without  fear.”  ^V’ol.  ii.  p.  244.)  Now 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  “  honour,”  evidently  here 
employed  to  denote  something  distinct  Irom  virtue,  ar.d  there¬ 
fore  nor  cognizable  h\  the  laws  of  moraiit\  ?  Does  the.  reve¬ 
rend  o  '.tor  mean,  that  to  gain  fame,  or  glory,  as  it  is  called, 
or  to  avert  the  imputation  or  suspicion  ot  cowardice,  or  to 
maintain  some  trivial  punctilio  of  pr<  cedenee  or  arrogant  de¬ 
mand  of  pride,  commonly  called  a  point  of  honour,  between 
individuals  or  nations,  t»r  to  abet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  any 
cause  rendered  honoii table  l)y  being  adop’ed  by  the  higher 
classes  of  mankind, — a  ('liristian  ought  to  hazard  his  life?— 
Taken  as  the  groniul  of  the  most  aw  ful  duty  to  which  a  human 
being  can  bo  eaiU  it,  and  yet  thus  di^tinguislied  from  religion 
and  morality,  what  the  term  means  can  he  nothing  good.  Tho 
preacher  did  not,  perhaps,  exactly  know  what  he  intended  it 
to  mean  ;  hut  it  was  a  term  in  high  vogue,  and  therefore  well 
adapted  to  he  put  along  with  religion  and  virtue  to  qualify 
their  uncouthness.  It  was  no  mean  proof  of  address  to  have 
made  thesr  two  surly  puritans  accept  their  sparkish  eompaniotii 
If  th  is  passage  were  one  among  only  a  few  specimens  of  a  du¬ 
bious  language,  it  would  he  scandalous  in  us  to  ()uotc  it  in  this 
particular  manner ;  hut  as  there  are  very  many  phrases  cast 
after  a  similar  moilel,  we  liavc  aright  to  cite  it,  as  an  instance 
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of  that  tincture  of  the  unsound  maxims  of  the  world,  which  we 
have  assorted  to  be  often  perceptible  in  the^e  Sermons.  This’ 
mij^t  be  all  in  its  place  in  the  sermons  of  the  despicable  Yo- 
rick  ;  but  itisdi  gusting  tohear  a  very  gra\T  divine  blending, 
with  Christian  exhortations,  the  loathsome  slang  of  duelling 
lieutenants,  of  gamblers,  of  scoffers  at  religion,  of  consequen¬ 
tial  fools  who  believe  their  owvi  reputation  the  uiost  impor¬ 
tant  thing  on  earth,  and  indeed  that  the  earth  has  nothing  else 
to  attend  to,  ;nui  of  men  whose  rant  about  perhaps  the  glory 
of  (lying  for  their  country, is  mixed  with  insults  to  the  Almighty, 
and  imprecations  of  perdition  on  their  >onls. 

‘This  doubtful  and  arcomniodatiog  ipialiry  was  one  of  (he 
chief  causes,  we  apprebeml,  of  the  fir^t  ex^trordinary  popula¬ 
rity  of  these  Sermons.  A  e real  many  people  of  gaiety ,  rank, 
and  fashion,  have  occasionally  a  feciing  that  a  little  easy  quan¬ 
tity  of  religion  would  be  a  good  thing  ;  beeatise  it  is  t<  o  true, 
after  all,  tliat  w’e  cannot  be  staying  in  this  world  alwfxs,  atui 
xvhcn  one  goes  out  of  it,  why,  there  may  bp  some  lianlisli 
matters  to  settlt!  in  the  other  place.  The  prayer  book  of  a 
Sunday  is  a  good  deal  to  be  sure  toward  making  ,t\\  safe,  but 
then  it  is  really  so  tiresome ;  lor  penance  it  is  very  well,  but  to 
say  one  likes  it,  one  cannot  for  the  life  cd  one.  If  there  were 
but  some  tolerable  religious  ihing  \liai  one  could  read  now  and 
then  without  trouble,  and  think  it  about  half  as  pl«*asant  as  a 
game  of  canis,  it  would  he comfortible.  One  >h('ul  I  not  be 
so  frightened  about  what  we  must  alien  nc  to  some»  me. — Now 
nodiitvg  could  have  been  nior  •  to  tlie  purpose  than  diesr  ser- 
iuon>  ;  'hey  were  welcomed  as  the  very  toing.  'I  hey  w'cre 
unquestionably  about  religion,  and  grave  cuiougb  in  all  con¬ 
science;  yet  they  were  elegant;  tliey  u  ere  so  easy  to  compre¬ 
hend  throughout,  that  the  mind  was  never  detained  a  inofnent, 
to  think  ;  they  were  iind t  filed  by  inethodism  ;  they  but  little 
obtruded  peculiar  doetrinal  noMons  ;  they  applied  very  much 
to  high  life,  and  the  author  wa-  evidently  a  gentleman  ;  the. 
bof>k  could  be  discussed  as  a  matter  of  tas’e,  and  its  b<  ing  seen 
in  the  parlour  excited  no  surmise  that  any  one  in  the  house  had 
been  lately  convt  rted.  Above  all,  it  was  most  perfectly  free 
from  that  disagreeable  and  misehievous  property  attributed  to 
the  eloquence  of  Pericles,  that  it  “  left  stiegs  nehind  ” 

With  these  recommendations,  aided  by  tlitt  am hor’s  reputati¬ 
on  as  an  elegant  critic,  and  bv  his  accjuainttnce  with  persons  of 
the  hi<» best  note,  the  book  i»ec*nne  tashinnabli*  ;  it  was  circu¬ 
lated  that  Lord  .Mansfield  had  read  omeof  theseniion  to  their 
Majesties  ;  peers  and  peeresses  without  nurnbt  i  wen*  cited,  as 
having  n*ad  and  admired  ;  till  at  last,  it  was  almttst  a  mark  of 
vulgarity  not  to  have  read  them,  and  many  a  lie  was  told  to 
escape  this  imputation,  hy  persons  wlio  had  not  yet  enjoyed 
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the  advantage.  Grave  elderly  ministers,  of  much  sc\Trcr  re. 
ligioiis  views  tliah  Dr.  Blair,  were  in  sincere  beneyolence 
glwl  that  a  work  had  appeared,  which  gave  a  chance  for  reli- 
gion  to  make  itself  heard  among  the  dissipated  and  the  great, 
to  whom  ordinary  sermons,  and  less  polished  treatises  of  piety, 
could  never  find  access.  Dainty  young  sprigs  of  tlieology,  toge¬ 
ther  with  divershopeful  men  and  maidens,  were  rejoiced 

to  find  that  Christian  truth  could  he  attired  in  amuoh  nicer  garb, 
than  that  in  which  it  was  exhibited  in  Beveridge,  or  in  the 
IVIorning  Exercises  at  Cripplcgaie. 

If  the  huzzas  arttuidiug  tiie  triumphal  entry  of  these  Sermons 
had  not  been  quite  so  loud,  the  present  silence  concerning 
t  fiem  might  not  have  appeared  quite  so  profound.  And  if  there 
had  been  a  little  more  vigour  in  the  thought,  and  any  thing  like 
nature  and  ease  in  the  language,  they  might  have  emerged 
again  into  a  respectable  and  permanent  share  of  the  public  es¬ 
teem.  But,  as  the  case  stands,  we  think  they  are  gone  or  go¬ 
ing  irrevocably  to  “  the  vault  of  the  Capulets.’*  Such  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  ratiocination,  combined  with-sucli  a  total  want  of 
original  conception,  is  in  anv  book  incompatible  with  its  stay- 
ing  long  in  the  land  of  the  living.  And  as  to  the  style,  also, 
of  these  performances,  there  were  not  wanting,  even  in  the 
hey-day  and  riot  of  their  popularity,  some  doctors,  cnimiiig  in 
such  matters,  who  thought  the  dead  monotony  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  symptomatic  of  a  disease  that  must  end  fatally. 

We  should  apologise  to  our  readers  for  having  gone  on  thus 
far  with  our  remarks,  w  ithoiit  coming  to  the  work  wiiich  has 
given  tlie  occasion  for  introducing  them. 

This  volume  has  disa|>|)oiuted  our  expectation  of  finding  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  *)f  the  l.ife  of  Dr.  Blair,  enlivened  with  anec¬ 
dotes  illustrative  of  his  character.  Nearly  half  of  it  is  occupied 
not  in  criticising,  but  actually  in  epitomising,  the  Doctor’s 
writings,  a  labour  of  w  hich  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the 
necessity  or  use,  except  to  make  iqi  a  handsome-lookiug  vo¬ 
lume.  Several  of  the  most  noted  ol  the  sermons  are  individu¬ 
ally  dis-sceted,  in  a  tedious  manner,  and  compared  with  seve^ 
ral  of  the  sermons  on  the  siime  subjects,  in  the  volumes  of  some 
of  the  celebrated  French  preachers,  but  w  ithout  any  critical 
remarks  of  coiusequcnce.  The  other  half  of  die  book  d<^.s  re¬ 
late  mainly  to  the  man  himself,  but  is  written  much  more  iu 
tJie  mamuT  of  a  formal  iicademical  eulogy,  than  of  any  thing 
like  a  lively  and  simple  memoir.  It  is  not  tlorid,  but  it  is  as 
set  and  artificial  as  the  composition  of  Dr.  Biair  himself;  and 
indeed  seems  a  very  good  imitation,  or,*  at  least,  resemblaiu'c. 
Except  in  the  acknowledgement  of  one  or  two  slight  weaknes- 
se.s,  ;\s  wcare  taught  to  deem  them,  in  the  Doctor’s  character,  it 
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u  a  piece  of  labourc^l  and  unvaried  panegyrici  carried  on  from 
ijage  to  with  a  gravity  whirh  bt*c(>«iies  at  letigth  pcrfectiji 
ludicrous.  Hi^rdly  0'iecirciiin!}tanceis  told  in  the  language  of  ahiiM 
pie  narrative;  cv<*ry  sentence  ijcset  to  the  task  of  applause.  Kven 
Dr.  Biair  himself,  whose  vanity  was  extreme,  would  have  been 
almost  satisfied, if  such  an  exinbirion  of  his  qualities  and  talents 
had  been  writtoni!i  timeto  have  bt^en  placed  in  his  view.  As‘ 
we  are  afraid  that  the  r’ch  encomiums  would  sutler  from  our 
phlegmatic  feeiin^  a  considerable deierioration,  while  passing* 
throu^ii  onr  *aiids  in  the  way  of  abridgement,  it  is  but  rca* 
sonable  t!iat  we  should  let  the  learned  biographer  speak  of  his 
beloved  master  in  his  own  laniinaee 

*  During  the  eleven  years  that  he  continued  minister  of  the  Canongate, 
his  reputation  as  a  preacher  was  continually  'row'ng.  The  gay  and  the 
lenous,  the  opulent  and  the  needy,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  vied 
with  each  other  in  eagerness  to  profit  by  those  instructions,  which  wert 
alike  useful,  and  which  the  a’t  of  the  pre.cher  rendered  alike  (agrtTable  to 
them  all.  By  the  elegance  of  his  compositions,  die  taste  of  the  critic  wat 
gratified,  and  by  their  piety,  the  faith  ot  the  Christian  was  confirmed.  He 
made  the  precepts  of  religion  to  reach  the  heart  by  a  channel,  in  which 
their  course  was  not  to  b*  resisted.  When  such  sentiments  gained  admis« 
lion  by  his  eloquence  into  breasts,  in  which  they  were  strangers,  they  at- 
•umed  their  native  authority ;  and  they  made  even  die  ungt^ly  feel  and 
eon  ess  their  influence. 

‘  It  not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  such  professional  merit  at 
^!r  Blair’s  could  stop  at  any  point  in  the  line  of  his  preferment  but  the 
highest.  In  ihc  immediate n^-ighbourhood  of  the  mcrropolis  his  pretenti* 
ons  could  rot  lie  concealed.  He  was  trarslated  from  the  Canongate  to 
that  church ‘in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  which  is  called  Lady  Yester’s,  on 
tiw  llth  of  t  ‘ctober,  17.W-,  and  from  thence  to  the  High  Church,  on  the 
15di  of  June,  1758. 

*  When  a  Scotiih  clergyman  reaches  the  station  last  mentioned,  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  his  professional  au  bition  is  understood  to  b*  over.  It  is  then  hit 
jumince  to  preach  before  the  Judges  of  the  land,  and  to  instruct  the  most 
learned  and  re.spectab!c  auaience  uhich  his  country  can  present  Mr. 
Blair’s  talents  for  pulpit  eloq’iencc  could  now  display  themselves  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Every  thing  tended  to  fire  that  laudable  ambition,  which  even  in  * 
him  gave  confidence  to  modesty,  andwhi  hied  him  on  to  that  eminence 
which  he  so  justly  deserved.”  pp.  18.  19, ‘20. 

‘  Such  are  the  outlines  of  tl^‘ character  of  those  distinguished  preachert, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  w::om  Dr.  Blair  is  entitled  to  be 
compared.  Each  p  eacher,  in  each  country,  exhibits,  in  a  certain  degree, 
the  meriu  and  the  defects  of  its  style  of  |ifraching,  as  well  as  those  that 
btiong  to  himself.  We  might  be  accused  of  partiality  to  the  country  to 
which  Dr  Blair  long  did  honour,  were  wc  to  aflirm,  that  he  had  surpassed 
the  splendid  beautiss  of  Massillon,  Bossuet,  and  Flinihier,  or  the  clear  and 
ingenious  le  moning  of  Clarke,  Harrow,  and  Butler.  In  the  medium  be- • 
tweeO‘the  extremes  to  which  each  set  may  have  leant,  he  seems  to  have  bem 
desirous  to  find  a  place.  He  wished  to  temper  the  glow  of  passion  with  tW 
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coolness  of  reatOHy  and  to  give  such  scope  only  to  the  imagination  of 
111*  audicnce»  as  would  leave  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  unimpaired. 
He  tried  to  accommodate  hit  discussions  to  die  appadiension  of  those  whom 
fw  addressed  ;  and,  when  billed  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  that  bear  to  be 
inouired  into,  he  enlivened  the  dark  research  by  the  brilliancy  of  a  welUrc* 
gulated  fancy.  The  reception  which  his  sermons  have  met  with  thiough- 
out  Europe,  after  being  translaU'd  into  different  languages,  proves  equally 
die  merit  of  the  preacher,  and  the  candour  of  his  judges.  Even  those  in 
this  count! y  whi>  envy  his  fame,  hold  it  prudent  to  be  silent,  and  to  seem 
to  set  every  thing  like  jealousy  asleep.  I  hey  arc  afraid  to  encounter  that 
tide  of  public  opinion,  by  which  they  arc  sure  they  would  be  borne  down. 
In  France,  his  Sermons  were  never  said  to  be  inanimate  ;  nor  W'erc  they, 
in  Britain,  by  good  judges,  said  to  be  superficial.  In  both  countries  they 
have,  at  once,  given  pleasure  to  the  gay,  and  consolation  to  the  serious.— 
By  such  a  mixture  of  beauty  and  usefulness,  as  the  world  never  before  wit¬ 
nessed  in  their  line,  they  have  given  fashion  to  a  kind  of  reading  that  had 
long  b  cn  discard^.  They  have  stopped  even  the  voluptuary  in  his  career, 
ahd  nude  him  leave  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  that  he  might  listen  to  the 
preacher’s  reprixif.’  pp.  153,  154,  155. 

‘  In  no  siiu^ition  did  Dr.  Blair  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
circle  oi  his  private  friends.  'I'his  circle,  however,  was  not  very  numer¬ 
ous.  Though  his  benevolence  was  general  and  extensive,  yet  he  was 
cautious  in  bestowing  the  marks  of  his  esteem.  With  the  foibles  of  hit 
friends,  if  xenial,  he  was  not  apt  to  be  offended.  He  could  make  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  the  weakness,  first  laugh  at  it  in  others,  and  then  bring  it 
home  to  himself.  By  a  happy  mix*  ure  of  gentleness  and  pleasantry,  lie 
gave  instruction  without  giving  offence  ;  and,  while  indulging  a  8])ccie8  of 
wit,  lu  which  tlieic  was  no  sarcasm,  he  seemed  happy  in  curing  trifling 
defects. 

^  ‘  In  his  intercourse  with  his  friends,  too,  he  discovered  the  most  amia¬ 

ble  condescension.  To  those  whom  heesitemed,  he  committed  himself 
fiwly,  and  w  ithout  reserve  ;  and  he  took  no  liberty  with  them  which  he 
was  not  ready  to  grant.  By  no  adtcted  reslraint  did  he  ever  put  tfieni  in 
mind  of  his  supt  i  lqrity,  of  w  hich,  during  his  social  hours,  he  seemed  ut¬ 
terly  unconscious.  Had  l.e  thus  unbended  himself  in  the  prcsc'OCe  of 
strangers,  which  he  never  did,  they  would  have  bexn  unable  to  reconcile 
what  they  saw  with  w  hat  iliey  heard  oi  him.  1  hey  would  have  been  like 
tliose  who  lx  held  Agiicola  upon  his  return  from  Brit4iin,  W'hom  Tacitus 
describes  ilms  “  MuUi  qu^rcraitfamam  f*auci  tnUrpretarentur^'Y^,  156, 

157. 

•  Idiough  Dr.  Biair  was  susceptible  of  flattery,  and  received  it  with  a 
satisfaction  which  he  was  at  nopirs  to  hide,  yet  he  was,  in  a  high  degreir, 
modest  and  unassuming.  impetuous  arrogance  by  which  some  would 

foicc  themselves  into  consequence,  he  scorned  to  imiuite.  He  knew  per* 
fleetly ,  at  the  s.nne  time,  w  lut  w  as  due  to  himself,  and  would  have  felt  the 
denial  of  tliat  attention,  xvliich  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  court.  Hii 
uncommon  success  in  life,  and  the  flattery  to  which  he  was  daily  accus¬ 
tomed,  never  proiiuced  in  him  the  weakness  of  insolence.  He  had  wis¬ 
dom  enough  to  see  tire  real  grounds  of  superiority  among  men*  The  false 
cUimt  of  ilie  arrogant  and  the  proud  he  would  have  scorned  to  gratify  t 
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and  while  he  respected  those  friends  only  who  respected  themselvefy  he 
established  a  dominion  in  their  hearts  which  nothing  could  crer  shake. 

*  Though  in  the  highest  degree  capable  of  adrising  others,  yet  he  beVer 

did  so,  but  when  he  knew  that  it  was  agreeable  to  them.  An  obtruded  ad- 
fice  he  held  as  an  insult  to  those  to  whom  it  was  offered.  His  opinion, 
when  asked,  he  grave  with  dirtidcnce,  and  he  stated  carefully  the  reason 
upon  which  that  opinion  was  founded.  He  was  more  apt  to  encourage 
than  to  mortify  the  persons  consulting  him  ;  and  often  blamed  the  timidity 
which  prevented  them  from  judging  and  acting  for  themselves.'  pp.  164t 
165.  . 

•  From  the  situation  of  the  country  a  few  years  bt*forc  Dr,  Blair's  death, 
he  appeared  in  a  light  that  endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  the  worthy  and 
discerning  part  of  the  community.  Of  his  ability  ;is  a  schakir,  and  hit 
amiableness  as  a  man,  he  had  long  given  unequivocal  proofs  ;  but  his  loy¬ 
alty  as  a  subject,  and  his  faithful  attachment  to  the  British  conititutioo,  had 
till  then  no  opportunity  of  shewing  themselves.  The  opinion  of  a  uersoo 
of  his  eminence  served,  in  such  times,  as  a  guide  to  the  simple.  Many, 
who  could  not  judge  correctly  upon  political  subjects,  were  ready  to  be  ui- 
rccted  by  him,  whose  sentiments  uj>on  religpqus  topics  they  believed  to  be 
unerring.  He  declared  from  his  pulpit,  that  no  man  could  be  a  good 
Christian  that  was  a  bad  subject.  The  opinions  of  those  French  phifoso- 

fihers,  who  wished  to  destroy  subordination,  and  to  loosen  the  restraints  of 
aw,  he  rejected  with  abhorrence.  He  rcgardeil  those  men  as  the  authors 
ofincalcuiabK’  mischief  to  every  country  upon  earth,  at  well  as  to  that 
which  unhappily  gave  them  birth.  He  beheld  them  as  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the'world,  which,  wilh  an  Insidious  appearance  of  benevolence,  they 
pretended  to  promote. 

‘  Sentiments  like  these  from  the  mouth  of  such  a  man,  and  spoken  at 
such  a  time,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  happiest  effects  on  the 
public  mind.  Even  with  all  the  energy  which  his  May'sty’s  ministers 
possessed,  the  task  of  stemming  the  torrent  which  then  threatened  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  nation,  was  by  no  means  easy.  Though  few  among  the  learned  in 
Scotland  were  suspected  of  any  desire  to  betray  the  cause  of  their  country, 
yet  even  among  them,  patriotic  zeal  appeared  in  very  difh-rent  degreet. '  In 
the  encouragement  of  this  capital  virtue,  which  botli  reason  ana  religiok 
recommend,  Dr.  Rlair  took  a  decided  and  an  active  share.  No  mean  dts- 
position  to  temporize  upon  his  own  part,  or  to  avail  himself  of  cormecuont^ 
future  and  casual,  interfered  with  wnat  he  felt  to  be  his  duty  at  the  time. 
The  state,  he  saw,  then  needed  the  countenance  and  support  of  all  its  mcm- 
hers  ;  and  in  the  moment  of  its  exigency,  he  was  ready  to  do  what  he 
could.  The  firmness  and  vigour  which  he  then  displayed,  were  wortliy 
of  the  desc  endant  of  that  illustrious  ancestor,  who  uas  mentioned  at  the 
b^inning  of  this  work.  From  his  age  and  his  profession,  it  could  not  be 
Supposed,  that  he  was  to  take  arms  in  hU  country’s  defence  i  but  to  the  side 
which  he  so  strenuously  espoused,  he  gave  all  that  weight,  which  it  at¬ 
tached  to  the  opinion  of  an  honest  man. 

•  During  the  crisis  now  spoken  of,  th«*  connection  between  luwd  Mel- 
ville  and  Dr  Blair  grew  more  and  more  iaiimare.  h  was  iodeod  apparnit 
to  many,  that  in  pioportson  as  his  LordsUp  withdrew  his  frieodabip  from 
some  others  of  the  men  cf  letters  in  Scotland,  he  bestowed  it  the  moie 
largely  opon  him.'  pp.  191i  — 
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To  avoid  several  pages  of  extracts,  we  must  remark,  that 
Dr.  Blair  was  something  of  a  beau,,  and  .ver}*  food  of  novel 
reading.  Every  reader  will  be  surprised  and  provoked  to  6ud 
so  very  small  a  share  of, .personal  history.^  It  is  well  known 
that  we;are  not  in  general  to  look  for  many  incidents  and.aj. 
ventures  in  the  life  of  a  scholar  and  clergyman  ;  but  we  should 
have  supposed  that  a  period  of  83  years  might  have  furni|di^d 
jtidre  matters  of  fact,  than  what  could  be  comprised  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  that  number  of  pages.  Those  which  arc  here  afforded, 
.consist  of  little  beside  the  notice  and  dates  of  the  two  or  three 
more  obscun*  preferments  of.Dr.  B.  on  his  road  to  whatisdes- 
cribed  as  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  success  and  honour,  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh  ;  his  appointment  as  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres  ;  his  failure  of  being  placed  in  the  situation*bf 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  expected 
to  receive  from  the  pure  gratitude  and  admiration  of  liiscbun- 
tn',  without  any  solicitation  ;  and,  the  important  circumstance 
of  preacliing  his  last  sermon.  This  circumstance  will  be  hence¬ 
forward  inserted,  we  trust,  .with  its  precise  date,  in  all  chroni¬ 
cles  of  the  nKmiorahle  things  of  past  times  ;  for  it  is  enlarged 
on  here,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  most  iitomentous events  of 
tlie  century.  He  died  December  27th,  ,1800,  in  the  83rd  yc^ 
of  liis  age,  and  the  59th  of  his  ministry.  *  . 

•  The  Dr.’s  successful  progress  through  life  was  on  the  <  whole 
Adapted  to  gratify, one  should  think  almost  to  satiety, that  love  of 
fame  which  his  biographer  declares,  in  so  many  words,  to  have 
been  his  ruling  passioii ;  nor  liad  the  passion  which,  Dr.  iHill 
docs  72C/ say,  was  second  in  command,  the  love.of  money,  any 
great  cause  to  complain. 

We  sincerely  wisli  to  persuade  ourselves  that,  with,  all  his 
labour  of  encomium,,  this  Dr.  Hill. has  done  less  than  justice  to 
his  subject.  For  if  we  arc  to  take  his  representation  as  accu¬ 
rate  and  complete,  we  have  the  melancholy  sj>ectacle  of  a 
preacher  of  religion,  whose  grand  aiul  unii'oim, object,  in  all 
nis  labours,  was  advancement  in  the  world.  This  is  clearly  the 
only  view  in  which  his  admiring  friend  contemplated^  thoi>e.Ja- 
bours.  The  preacher’s  success  is  constantly  dwelt  bn  with  de¬ 
light  ;  but  this  success  alvyays  refers  to  himself,  and  his  own 
worldly  interests,  not  to  any  religious  influence  exerted  on  the 
minds  of  his  inferior,  and  afterwards  his  splendid,  auditories. 
His  evangelical  office  is  regarded  as  ,  merely  a  prpfcssionai  • 
thing,  in  w  hich  it  w  as  his  happiness  to  surpass  his  competitor^, 
to  attain  the  highest  reputation,,  to  he  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
station,  to  obtain  a  ccunparalivc  affluence,  to  be  most  sumptu¬ 
ously  flattered  by  the  great,  and  to  be  the  intimate  friena  ;of 
Hume,*  Smith,  Home,  fergiuison,  and  Robert!K)n.  Tltere  is 
hardly  a  word  that  attributes  lb  the  admired  preacher  any ’con¬ 
cern  about  promoting  tbu  Christian  cause,  the  kingdom  of 
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Christ,  or  the  conversion  of  wicked  men, — in  short  anj  one  of 
those  sublime  objects  for  which  atotic  the  first  inaKnaniiuous 
promulgators  of  Christianity  preached,  and  laboured  and  suf¬ 
fered.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  though  Dr.  Blair’s  reputed  elo¬ 
quence  had  been  made  the  mean  of  imparting  the  liglit,  and 
sanctity,  and  felicity,  of  religion,  to  10,000  noor  wicked  pea¬ 
sants,  yet  if  he  had  not  sought  anil  acquired  nigh  distinction  in 
polished  society,  his  learned  biogra^dicr  would  have  been  ut¬ 
terly  disinclined  to  celebrate  him,  as  dreaiiiig  him  either  a 
grovelling  spirit,  incapable  of  aimiug  as  a  high  object,  or  the 
victim  of  malignant  stars  that  forbade-  htie  to  attain  it.  Wc 
could  make  plenty  of  citations  to  acquit  ourselves  of  injustice 
in  this  representation  :  there  arc  many  passages  of  a  quality’  li- 
milar  to  the  following 

•  Hit  Lordship,  (Chief  Baron  Orde)  In  hii  official  capacity,  was  a  re¬ 
gular  hearer  of  the  Doctor’s  sermons,  while  his  court  sat,  and  there  wof 
no  one  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  preacher’s  merit.  This  merit,  too, 
was  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  it  was  honoured  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  venerable  Judge*  Dr.  Blair’s  literary  repuution  was  there  tho¬ 
roughly  established.  And  the  unwearied  labour  he  underwent  in  hit  do- 
let,  while  composing  his  Sermons,  was  repaid  by  the  adnuradoo  of  a  dtl* 
cernlag  audience.*  p,  187. 

The  Doctor  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  had  a  tolerably 
sufficient  attachment  to  pelf,  tif  might  have  higher  motives  for 
clinging  so  fast  to  the  patronage  of  Lord  Meivillo,  but*  it  ig 
irksome  to  hear  of  his  being  **  so  much  indebted  to  that  pa¬ 
tron’s  munificence,”  with  the  addition  of  the  fulsome  cant  that, 
“  Kvery  favour  which  he  received  (from  this  patron)  was  ;»«/- 
ia  dantis  turn  laude^  and  did  honour  to  the  hand  that  bestowed 
it.”  This  patron  is  ]>resumed  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pension  of  2001.  granted  from  the  public  treasury. 

In  reading  to  many  thinga  about  patronage,  and  munificence, 
and  protection,  and  advancement,  and  success,  it  cannot  fail  to 
occur  to  any  reader  of  sense  to  ask,  with  a  sentiment  very  in¬ 
dignant  in  one  reference,  or  very  comp^sionate  in  the  other<4«» 
If  all  this  was  necessary  to  Dr.  Blair,  with  a  very  small  family, 
and  with  all  the  internal  means  attributedto  him  of  advancing 
his  interests,  what  is  to  become  of  ever  so  many  hundred  hap¬ 
less  clergymen,  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  who  have  large 
families,  slentler  livings,  and  nu  General  Frazers,  Chief  Ba¬ 
rons,  and  Lord  Melvilles  to  protect”  tliem,  no  means  of 
getting  into  tlie  High  Church  of  Edinburjjh,  no  chance  of  at- 
tracting  the  notice  of  Royalty,  and  a  pension  of  2001.,  and  no 
hope  of  collecting  tribute  by  means  of  a  literary  reputation 
extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  British  empire^” 

We  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  comparative  shortness  of 
this  productioo ;  to  navt  gone  over  tho  customary  extant  of 
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•even  or  eight  bnnclrcd  p'^ges,  if  filled  with  such  needless 
abridi»ements  of  books,  and  with  eulogy  so  dry  and  so  gkaVing^ 
would  have  been  a  pilgrimage  only  not  quite  so  formiuable  as 
that  of  Bruce  from  Cheudi  to  Syene. 


Art.  ll.  Bri/ain  Indt.endent  of  Commerce;  or,  Proofs,  deduced’ from 
an  Investigation  into  the  true  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  that  our 
riches,  prosperity,  and  power,  are  derived  from  sources  inherent  in  our¬ 
self*  s,  and  would  not  be  affected,  even  though  our  Comuiercc  Were  an¬ 
nihilated.  By  William  Spence,  F.L«S.  Svo.  pp.  85.  pritee  3s,. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  1807-  '  >i  ' 


*•?» 


•^HIS  performance  deserves  more  of  our  attention,  from  its 
subjeot  and  character,  than  its  size  might  ^  seem  to  •  war« 


li 


rant.  Of  those  who  speculate  corcerning  Commerce  fhere 
are  two  extreme  cla'^ses  one,  who  regard  coipiuiircc^jptsltjike 
source  of  almost  all  national  prosperity  :  •  another,  wi^o.^‘Consi- 
der  this  boasted  agent  as  eitlier  wholly  destitute  of  *  potwirs,  or, 
at  least,  endowed  with  powers  of  very  feeble  efficacy,- in  the 
great  work  of  national  happiness  or  aggnindisi^ment.  Of  this 
latter  class  is  the  author  before  o»;  and,  as '  few  political 
economists  in  this  country  have  liitherto'  appeared  under  the 
same  banners,  the  production  with  which  Mr.  S|>ence  has  {fa¬ 
voured  us,  is  the  more  remarkable. 

He  begins  with  an  all u^  ion  to  the  sarcasms  of  Bonaparte  re¬ 
specting  our  commercial  character,  of  which  he  says,-  we  art 
tishnmeu  ;  “  for  there  is  something  contemptible  attached  to 
the  idea  of  trade,  which  makes  ‘  t  ho.- e  ten  gaged  in  it,  williirg 
enough  to  have  their  occuMtiou  kept  in  the  ba<  k  ground.”— 
He  next  expresses  his  indignatioii  tliat,  out  of  a  hundred 
pei*sons  with  w  hom  you  converse,  ninety-nine  will  maintaui, 
that  ail  our  greatness  is  derived  from,  our  conimerce,  and  tiiat 
our  ruin  will  be  inevitable  whtn  it'  dcctiiieH  in  any  degree.”— 
He  then  endeavours  to  impress  a  conviction  of  tire  precarious 
-nature  of  conimercc ;  and  seems  willing  to  persuade  his  read¬ 
ers  that  the  schemes  of  Bona()at'te,to  exclude  us  from  the  Coa- 
tinent,  are  by  no  means cl»imcrical  ;  tliat  our  tenure, 'jtoo,  of 
American  traffic,  or  even  of  tlie  traftic  of  our  colonies  in  the 
Easterf>  and  Western  hennspheros,  is  by  no  .means  .very,  se¬ 
cure.  The  time  may  thus  he  not  ye\}  distant,  when  our  com¬ 
merce,  and  with  it  onr  power,  if  the  i$  dependent  upon, the 
other,  will  entnely  vie  part  from  us.-  .j  j  j-, 

This  prospect  would  hi*  truly  deplorable,,  ifMr<  Spence  were 
not  “  convinced  ihtit  t  he.  wealth  we  derive  from  coinmi  rt  e  is  no¬ 
thing  and  conseipietuly  that  our  grt:atne.ss  and  our  hapid- 
ness  are  independent  of  it.v  I’hi.s  cons  latory  convicti-m  he 
endeavours,  in  the  work  beioie  us,  to  imparl  to  liu  couatrj- 
mcu. 
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*  This  gentleman  appi^ars  to  have  been  violently  struck  trith 
the  extravagant  ertecta  which,  it  must  he  owned“  are  but  loo 
commonly  ascribed  to  commerce  by  our  contem|>orarit*«.  Too 
acute  not  to  perceive  the  defects  of  those  sweeping  concliisioni 
which  make  trade  the  fatlier  and  motiter  of  nattoiml  prrotpe* 
rity  ;  and  fully  sensible  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country  has  been  forcibly  tnrnetl  into  a  commer¬ 
cial  channel,  while  its  real  interests  demanded  a  different  di¬ 
rection,  he  Inis  adopted  the  strongest  prejudices  against  com. 
merce  in  the  mass;  and  has  in  consequence,  embraced  that 
theory  ol  political  economy  which  proposes  to  turn  it  out  of 
doors. 

It  would  carry  us  to  a  length  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
we  must  ci^ufine  ourstdves,  to  exhibit  even  an  abstract  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  lie  has  supported  liis  conclusions.  It  is 
condensed  iit  the  original  ;  anil  being  considerably  abstruse, 
could  s(!arcely,  in  any  moderate  space,  he  rendered  intelligi¬ 
ble.  To  those,  however,  who  are  conversant  with  these  sim- 
jects,  we  can  easily  give  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  tlie  hook,  by 
merely  saying,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  reasonings 
and  principles  of  the  sect  of  political  philosophers  who  obtained 
in  Franco  the  name  of  Economiste^y  to  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  Great  Britain.  The  author  modifies  the  ideas  of  those 
speculators  in  some  of  the  corollaries  which  they  draw  from 
their  theory,  but  in  the  theory  itself  he  displays  his  entire 
concuiTcnce. 

This  being  the  case,  it  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  unanswerable  refutations  which  have  been 
written,  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  Economistes.  But  as  there  arc 
considerable  symptoms  in  the  present  times,  which  render  it 
not  unlikely  that  this  doctrine  may  soon  be  far  more  popular 
among  us,  than  it  has  hitherto  been — the  progress  being  very 
natural  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  tlie  present  feaw 
about  our  commerce  having  considerable  teiulency  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  dislike  of  it; — we  think  it  necessiry  to  point  out  mor« 
paricularly  one  or  twoof  the  topics  of  the  author  : — 

The  <rrand  axiom  of  the  Economists,  that  all  wealth  is 
brought  %to  existence  by  agriculture,  is  an  indisputable 
truth.”  (p.  24. j — “  It  will,  in  every  case,  he  found,  in  the 
most  retiiied  as  in  the  most  hLiiharoiis  "’tateot  society,  that  agri¬ 
culture  is  the  great  source;  m  nui  fachiii^^  no  source  at  all 
ona!  wcahh.”  (p.l  5.)  Tliis,it  is  evident,  is  taking  a  short  road  to 
bis  place  of  destination  ;  for  d‘.u  is  once  prov-d  that  all  wealth 
is  derived  from  agricul’.nrc,  wc  will  all  oirec^Iy  allow  that  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  envied,  and  boasted,  and  conveni¬ 
ent,  as  it  is,  docs  us  very  little  p>od,  in  respect  of  national 
wealth.  I’lic  cstublishnient  of  this  proposition,  therefore,  i* 
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the  heginning:,  niidclle,  aiul  entl,  of  the  author’s  task.  ‘The 
arguiuents  which  he  employs  in  its  defence  arc  the  very  same 
winch  have  been  so  oficji  used  by  the  Kconomisti  s  ;  but  they 
are  stated  with  con?»idera!)le  ingenuity,  and  pretty  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  apprehension  or  prejudices  of  the  Britisfi 
reader. 

“  Manufactures,”  say  tlie  flconomistes^  and  says  Mr.  Spence, 
“  add  nothing  to  liic  national  wealth,  because,  the  subsistence 
of  the  manuiacturer,  during  the  process,  has  consumed  a  va¬ 
lue  itqual  to  that  of  the  newcommodity  produced.”  'rherc  are 
many  irresistible  considerations  by  which  tliis  argument  is  re¬ 
futed.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  which  will  never  be 
conceded,  and  of  which  the  authors  of  the  argument  them¬ 
selves  seem  not  to  be  aware,  that  nothing  is  valuable  to  man 
but  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  it  ought  to  be  considered 
by  them  tliat  beyond  a  certain  amount,  tlic  measure  of  his  own 
consumption,  the  means  of  subsistence  are  of  no  value  to  the 
possessor,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  enabled  to  convert  them 
into  sometliing  else,  which  is  valuable  to  him.  Suppose  t!ic 
ctdlivators  of  Great  Britain  to  raise  three  times  the  (piantity  of 
j)roduce  nec'cssary  for  their  own  subsistence  ;  had  they  no 
means  of  ilisposing  of  the  surplus  two  thirds,  it  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  useless,  it  would  have  no  value  at  all.  The  manufac¬ 
turer,  by  taking  it  off  their  hands,  and  converting  it  into 
something  else  for  which  they  have  occasion,  gives  it  a  value, 
and  thus  augments  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  the  value  of 
the  whole  o^ that  part  of  the  crude  produce  which  is  beyond 
xhe  wants  of  the  cnitivators. 

Inhere  is  no  supposition  by  which  this  conclusion  can  be 
eduded,  except  one  :  Mr.  Spence  may  say ,  that  the  number  of 
cultivators  may  be  so  augmented,  as  that  they  will  consume  the 
whole  of  their  own  produce;  and  then  the  country  will  be  in 
the  highest  ilegree  populous  and  tlourishing.  But,  to  argue 
so,  he  must  forget  that  he  is  advancing  a  case  by  which  his 
own  tlieory  is  entirely  overturned.  In  this  situation  the  culti¬ 
vator  every  year  consumes  a  (quantity  of  produce  etptal  to  that 
which  he  creates  ;  and  here  the  cultivator  himself,  by  the  rule 
of  the  Kconomists,  and  Mr.  Spence,  is  an  unproductive  la¬ 
bourer  ;  and  agriculture,  not  less  than  manufactures,  adds 
nothing  to  the  national  wealth. 

Mr.  Spence  brings  forward  an  argument  bv  which  he  ima- 
gities  one  objection  to  the  reasoning  of  the  is  over¬ 

turned  ;  and  then  he  semns  to  think  it  may  stand  on  its  own 
loundation.  This  too  we  shall  eiuleavour,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  to  appreciate.  It  has  been  urged,  in  opposition  to 
the  reasoning  of  the  KeonomisteSy  that  the  manufacturer  gives 
inorctiiaa  the  value  of  his  subsistence  to  the  coouuoJity  which 
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he  produces  ;  that  he  jjivcs,  Itesidcs,  the  value  of  the  profit  of 
stock  which  is  einploy(*(l  in  its  tabrication.  Mr.  SjK?nce  denies 
that  this  value  adds  any  thinuj  to  the  \vt*alth  of  the  country  ;  be». 
cause,  says  he,  wlnuevcr  is  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  is  taken  out  ol  tlie  pocket  of  the  cultivator  or  pro- 
priet\)r.  We  must  aild  his  illustration  of  this  artrument : — 
in  the  huildinit  ot  a  coacli,  fifty  quarters  of  corn  are  consumed 
by  tl»e  huiUiers,  and  il  this  coach  is  sold  to  a  land  proprietor, 
not  for  fifty  c]uariers,  but  for  sixty,  the  country  is  not  the 
richer;  the  only  ditfiuence  is,  thatthe  land  proprietor  hasten 
(piarters  ot  corn  less,  and  the  coachmakor  ten  quarters  more.— 
Ihit  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  a  nuin  of  so  much  acuteness  as 
Mr.  Spence  did  not  perceive,  that  this  is  confouudinp^  one 
thin^  with  another  ;  it  is  confounding  the  mere  circumstance 
ot  the  sale  of  the  coach,  with  the  manufacture  of  the  coach. 
It  adds,  clearly  enou‘;h,  nothing  to  the  riches  of  the  country, 
whether  tlie  coach  is  sold  for  less  or  mere,  or  indeed  piven  for 
nothing  at  all.  It  is  the  manufacture  of  the  coach,  not  the. 
sale  of  it,  by  which  the  value  is  creatt'd.  Mr.  Spence’s 
argument  will  overturn  agriculture,  as  fa**t  as  manufacltires.— . 
Suppose,  that  in  raising  a  ton  of  flax,  fifty  <juarters  of  corn 
are  consumed,  and  su|)posethat  this  soLI  to  a  laml  proprUitor 
for  sixty  (piarters,  in  this  case,  too,  it  may  with  the  same,  pro¬ 
priety  beatHmicd,  that  the  raising  of  flux  adds  nothing  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  true  state  of  the  question  respect¬ 
ing  the  coach,  is  this  : — Before  the  coach  was  Imilt,  tinv coach- 
maker  had  fifty  quarters  of  corn,  and  the  land  proprietor  wc 
shall  say  sixty.  Tiie  country,  hetwecu  them,  was  worth  1  lOi 
(|uarters.  After  the  coach  is  huilt,  the  coachmakiT  lias  no 
longer  any  corn,  hut  he  has  a  coach  worth  sixty  (piarters  be¬ 
tween  iiiiii  and  the  land  proprietor,  tlie  country  is  now,  there* 
fore,  worth  1*20  (piarters.  If  the  coaclimakcr  sells  the  coach 
for  only  fifty  quarters,  tlielaud  proprietor  lias* ten  quarters  re¬ 
maining,  and  a  coach  worth  sixty  (piarters;  audit  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  to  tlie  county  how  tliey  divide  the  value  of  the  120 
(juarters  between  them.  It  is  enough  that  the  1  H).  quarters 
which  it  originally  possessed,  have  been  converted  into  a 
form  that  is  worth  120  quarters.  Tliis  has  been  done  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  coach  ;  and  to  this  amount  he  has  increased 
the  wealth  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  afford  to  pursue  these  reasonings  further.  The 
specimen  wdiich  wc  have  exnihited,  is  <utfi(’icnt  to  shew  how 
miserably  this  gentleman’s  arguments  fail,  like  tliofc  ot  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  in  establishing  the  fuiuiunuMital  proixisition  ol  theif 
system.  It  is  only  to  hr  wished  that  the  hn^'ity  with  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  .state  our  arguments,  rv‘tider 

them  ditHcult  of  apprehension  to  those  of  our  readers,  wke  aro 
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but  little  conviTsant  with  abstract  discjuisitions.  'I'lic  subject 
requires,  and  would  justify,  a  very  ample  illustration.  "IfsiinU 
lar  doctrines  to  those  which  we  are  now  called  upoti  lo  examine, 
become  more  common,  it  will  be  iieccssury  to  institute  a  more 
full  and  perfect  investii^ation. 

Another  of  the  leading  propositions  of  Mr.  S|>ence,  and 
which  is  equally  derived  from  the  Kconomists,  is,  tiiat  the 
whole  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  country  ouglit  to  be  annually 
spent  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  I'liis  is  a  doctrine 
which  leads  to  practical  results  of  the  worst  description  ;  for 
though  private  individuals  will  ever  be  more  swayed  by  the 
l>crsonal  motives  lo  acenniulate,  than  by  any  general  reason¬ 
ings,  it  would  be  a  very  fatal  event  indeed,  should  the  natural 
tendency  of  governments  to  a  prodigal  expenditure  become 
fortitied  by  a  commoti  s]>ecnlaiive  belief,  that  this  expenditure 
is  for  the  national  advantage.  'Fhe  waste  of  the  public  money, 
being  then  no  longer  restrained  by  the  powerful  curb  of  public 
indignation,  would  set  no  bounds  to  its  rapid  cart^er.  The 
people  would  be  afflicted  by  a  still  more  enormous  load  of  tax¬ 
ation  ;  and  the  very  sources  of  national  wealth  would  be  dried 
up  by  the  plans  prescribed  for  their  augmentation. 

As  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  this  dangt‘rous  doctrine  is  alto¬ 
gether  foundetl  upon  the  maxim,  that  land  is  tlie  sole  cause  of 
wealth,  and  as  we  have  seen  how  little  this  maxim  is  to  be 
depended  upon,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  with  indicating,  very 
shortly,  the  sources  of  refutiition.  The  whole  revenue  of 
the  country,”  says  Mr.  Spence,  “  is  derived  from  its  laud; 
the  recipients  of  this  revenue  are  the  land  proprietors  ;  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  remaining  orders  of  the  state  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  drawn  from  them  ;  but  it  can  only  be  drawn  by  their 
spending  it:  therefore,  it  is  their  duty  to  spend  it.’'  As  the 
iirst  proposition,  in  this  series,  on  which  all  that  follow  de¬ 
pend,  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  hanlly  necess;u’y 
to  shew  that  the  connection  between  some  of  theotliers,  is  oidy 
imaginary,  by  no  ^means  real.  We  may,  however,  ask  one 
question;  might  it  not  be  as  well  for  the  c'ountrv,  if  the  land 
proprietors  every  year,  instead  of  spending  all  their  revenue, 
were  to  reserve  a  considerable  part  of  it  to  be  employed  in  the 
amelioration  of  their  estates  ? 

In  tliis  part  of  their  doctritu*  too,  the  J'ico  norms  fes,  and  Mr. 
Spence  along  with  them,  confound  two  things  which  arc  rc- 
inarkabiy  d  stinct,  and  thus  betray  themselves  into  a  most 
egregious  error.  I’hev  do  not  distingtiish  between  the  actual 
cinp/oi/ment  lA' iUq  \\Uo\c  annual  produce  of  the  country,  and 
tire  nrere  con^tnnpfion  of  it.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  lire 
country  that  all  its  pi^rduce  sliould  be  employed  ;  that  none  ot 
it  sliould  be  left  idle  :  but  it  is  of  great  impoiiaiice  to  it,  at  the 
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snmc  time^iliat  as  little  of  it  as  possible  should  he  merely  consum¬ 
ed,  The  ajnbi^uityAot  language  is  here  very  apt  to  pu/^lc  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  act  urate  discrimination.  We  use  the 
word  consumption  in  tuo  senses,  which  aix‘  exceeilingly  diiTer- 
ent.  We  say  the  ploughman  consumes,  as  well  as  the  soldier. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  soldier  has  done  nothing  to  re¬ 
place  what  he  has  consumeil  *,  the  ploughman  has  prcKluced 
what  replaces  all  that  ho  has  consumed,  and  more.  Tire 
country  is  the  poorer  for  the  soldier,  to  the  whole  aiiumnt  of 
all  that  he  has  consumed  ;  it  is  not  the  poorer  for  the  pioiigh- 
nian,  but  the  richer.  What  lias  been  given  to  the  ploughuiaii, 
therefore,  of  the  national  produce  may  more  propi'rly  he  said 
to  have  heoii  employed  than  (  onsumed,  as  lu*.  gives  it  hack 
again  with  increase.  Misled  by  this  ambiguity,  the  Econo- 
WiiW.vand  Mr.  Spence  say,  that  a  country  ought  to  coptsnme, 
when  they  should  say,  tliat  it  ought  to  employ  ;  and  were  they 
to  receive  credit,  they  would  open  a  way  to  the  most  pernici¬ 
ous  practical  conclusions. 

Tlie  only  other  point  of  the  doctriin*.  of  Mr.  Spence,  and  of 
the  Economisfes,  of  which  w'e  shall  take  notice  at  jiresent,  is 
their  notion  respecting  the  trade  of  export  and  import.  “  A 
nation  never  gains  by  importing  ;  there  are  cas<^s  in  which  it 
may  p^in  by  exporting.”  Let  ns  state  their  reasons  :  First,  as 
to  exporting  : — “  Siijipose  30l.  worth  of  corn  has  hern  consum¬ 
ed  in  manufacturing  a  piece  of  lace  ;  and,  suppose  that  this  cun 
he  sold  abroad  for  60l.  there  will  here  he  30l.  gained  to  the 
conntiy.”  Let  ns  next  hear  their  reason  why  importing  can 
never  he  profitalile  : — “  Whatever  is  impoited,  tlic  full  value 
is  given  for  it;  there  can,  therefore,  he  no  gain;  thi*  nation 
has  exchanged  one  sort  of  wealth  for  another  ;  the  value  is  the 
same.''  But  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  men  of  such  perfect 
good  faith,  and  so  much  acuteness,  as  the  autliors  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  and  as  Mr.  Spence,  (for  this  writer  too  is  a  man  of  ta¬ 
lents,  and  expresses  himself  entirely  like  a  jiatriot  and  a  man 
in  earnest)  should  not  perceive  that  here  again  they  arrr  using 
a  mere  vulgar  sopiiisni,  and  deceiving  themselves  by  an  ambi¬ 
guous  expression.  Have  they  never  heard,  and  will  they  not 
allow,  that  a  thing  may  be  of  one  value  at  one  place,  and  of 
another  value  at  another  piuce  ?  May  not  a  ton  of  hemp,  for 
example,  or  of  iron,  he  worth  60l.  in  Fngland,  and  only  worth 
30l.  in  llnssia  ?  And  if  this  ion  can  lie  iiiiporte<l  into  Kngland, 
for  1 01.  freight  and  charges,  making  the  whole  eoNt  K)!.  will 
not  Kngland  he  20l.  a  gainer  by  the  import  ? 

Vs  the  media  of  proof,  therefore,  adopted  by  Mr.  Sp  nee,  to 
shew  the  extravagance  of  the  estimate  which  we  put  our 

commercial  industry,  have  entirely  failed,  the  cpiestion  respect¬ 
ing  the  real  importance  of  that  commerce  remains  as  unde- 
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cided  as  ever;  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  asorihe  to  it 
boundless  powers,  is  siip])orted  by  more  striking  appearances 
than  any  which  Mr.  Spence  has  ])roduccd.  A  e(*ntnrya^b  the 
a^.cnlrnral  produce  of  Gre:  t  Britain  was  certainH'  nof  one- 
third,  probably  not  nearly  so  iniu  h,  less  thaii  U'is’at  pVesdnt, 
At  that  time  it  was  with  the  utmost  difbculty 'that  four  or  hve 
millions  a  year  could  be  raised  for  the.  public  service.  Now,'we 
raise  f If )m  fifty  to  sixty  millions  !  \Vhere  is  th**  fund  frV>m 
w  hich  this  is  paid  r  'I'he  only  source  which’ has  at  all  kept 
pace  with  this  extraordinary  exp(*ndi‘ure  is  our  comnuTce. 
Our  agnculturc  lias  obviously  noi  kept  p?ce  with  it*  at  all. 
Does  it  not  seem  Inmce  a  very  natural  conclusicm,  that  com¬ 
merce  is  of  the  utmost  consc(]ucnce  to  a  State  ?  '  * 

'riiis  circiimstaiiee,  we  own,  conni'cted  with  some  others, 
has  bred  iu  this  country  a  notion  of  tin*  importance  of  com¬ 
merce,  as  compared  v\ ith  agriculture,  far  hevoud  its  real  ef¬ 
fects  ;  and  it  imports  the  iiation  much,  t!»at  correct  notions  on 
this  subject  were  more  geiuMally  ditlused.  W'e  are  sorry  to 
say  that  Mr.  Spence  h;*.s  not  chosen  the  right  direction  to  this 
important  point,  and  it  is  evidently  beyond  oiir  present  pnr- 
]rose  to  engage  in  so  extensive  and  delicate  an  inquiry. 


Art.  III.  lyissertat'v.ns  on  thr  Existence,  jitirihutesy  Providence,  and  Moral 
Government  of  God ;  and  on  the  butv»  Character,  Security,  and  final 
Happiness  of  his  lighteous  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  David  Savilc,  M. 
Edinhurgh.  Svo.  pp  ^‘k).  Price  7s.  Hatchard,  1807. 


uiulerstatul  tlieir  moral  condition,  to  know'  their  duties, 
and  to  ascertain  tlit.*ir  expi'ctiitions,  is  ti  e  interest  and  the 
duty  of  all  men  ;  but  it  is  ilie  study  of  few.  W  lnubcr  tlie>  are 
de|K*ndem  ou  an  Invisible  and  Almiglilv  Iking— amenable  to 
a  liighci*  trdiunai,  respiuis  bii;  only  to  that  of  man — re¬ 
garded  faxourably  by  tin*  Sovereign  of  the  I  inverse,  or 
marked  with  his  displea-'iin — mailing  progress  toward  per¬ 
fection  id  being  and  felicity,  t  r  liaslening  to  irremediable 
niia  ;  arc  quest mns  w bicb  iniiumeiable  multitudes  have  never 
scuiously  cousitlercd.  This  i>  unfortunately  true,  not  only  of 
the  lower  ami  unedueated  part  of  soeic'ty,  much  of  whose 
timi'  ami  labour  must  necessarily  be  givi  n  in  excliange  for  the 
mt'aus  of  .suiisislence  ;  but  of  tbo.^e  li)  whom  the  circunisUmces 
of  tluMi'  ('oudition  afford  ample  opportunities  of  attending  to 
“  tin*  things  wliieli  bidong  to  thoir  peace.”  .'>ucb  is  the  fact; 
and  while  it  eonlirms  the  (’hiistian  in  liie  belief  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  fnm.an  depravity,  it  calls  him  to  the  discharge  of  one 
of  bis  highest  duties;  it  demands  from  him  tlie  exercise  of 
that  (.'hri>tiiin  benevolence  wbieli  is  solieitoiis  to  relieve,  not 
mcrelv  the  ilestilute  man,  but  the  immortal  being  involved  in 
.sin  aud  misery.  I'he  author  of  tliis  volume  appe  ars  to  be  iu- 
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flncnc^*d  by  this  spirit ;  and  with  a  ho|>c  of  succeeding ’in  hit 
laudable  efforts  to  impress  the  mind  with  its  own  highest  con¬ 
cerns,  lays  before  the  public  his  mature  thoughts  on  the  most 
interesting  theological  ami  moral  subjects. 

The  topics  discussed  in  this  work,  are,  1.  The  F.xistence  of 
God.  2.  The  Oumipresence  of  God.  3.  The  Goodness  of 
God.  4.  The  Providence  of  God.  5.  'fhe  Moral  Government 
of  God.  6.  Moral  Obligation.  7.  The  Character  of  the  Up¬ 
right.  8.  The  Security  of  the  Upright.  9.  'I'hc  final  'rriumnh 
of  the  Upright.  lO/I  he  Evidences  of  a  future  State.  1 1.  The 
Prospect  of  a  future  State  opened  bv  the  Gospel.  12.  The 
Knowledge  of  eternal  Life.  13,  f4.  The  Glory  of  the  Uighte. 
ous  in  Heaven. 

As  the  discourses  contained  in  this  volume  appear  in  the 
form  i)(  Sermons y  and  discover  much  of  the  spirit  of  popular 
addresses,  we  think  this  is  the  title  wliich  properly  belongs  to 
them.  Mr.  S.  may  hiive  been  informed,  perhaps,  that  this  title 
is  not  a  very  attractive  one  with  the  reading  world but  we 
are  apprehensive  tfiat  many  piTsons,  for  whose  benefit  his 
work  is  intended,  and  whose  interests  it  is  well  adapted  to  pro¬ 
mote,  may  be  deterred  from  purchasing  or  perusing  it,  Iry 
ii  supposition  that  it  is  aiistruse,  and  unsuitable  to  general 
readers.  The  Discourses  are  certaiidy  more  elaborate  than 
many  volumes  of  Sermons  which  have  lately  issued  from  tlic 
press;  but  they  \\ill  instruct,  edify,  and  console  the  real 
Christiati ;  they  largi  ly  describe  ami  illustrate  the  character 
which  be  hears,  state  the  duties  attaching  to  it,  and  display  the 
the  felicities  which  finally  await  him. 

The  F.xistence  of  Go(l  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Disserta. 
tion.  This  great  article  of  belief,  the  ground-work  of  all 
religion,  is  treated  in  a  perspicuous  and  satisfactory  Hianner. 
The  author  endeavours  to  combine  the  arguments  a  priori  and 
a  posterioriy  remarking  that  these  two  kinds  of  argument  ap- 
j>ear  to  him  to  be  something  like  a  distinction  without  a  diher- 
cncc  ;  the  argument  a  priori  being  the  argument  a  posteriori 
put  into  a  more  abstract  form,  and  both  arguments  pre-sup* 
posing  the  existence  of  present  objects.  Tliere  is  some 
weight  in  this  remark  :  we  think,  however,  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Mr.  Savile  and  Dr.  Clarke  is  more  in  words 
than  in  reality.  Mr.  S.  explains  necessary  existence”  by 
saving,  that  “  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  being  not  to  exist.” 
Dr.  observes,  “  Now  a  necessity,  not  relatively  or  conse- 
fpientially,  but  absolutely  such  in  its  own  nature,  is  nothing 
else  but  its  being  a  plain  impossibility,  or  implying  a  contra¬ 
diction  to  suppose  the  contrary”  Demons,  p.  17.  Both  agree 
in  stating  the  non-cxisience  of  God  to  be  an  iiit[)ossibility. 
Mr.  Savile  is  right  in  saying  there  is  no  direct  contradiction 
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in  the  assertion,  “  there  U  no  God  but  wc  think  him  nii- 
successful  in  his  attempt  to  shtnv  that  there  is  no  contradic* 
tion  in  the  assertion,  “  two  and  two  make  five;'’  for  is  it 
not  a  direct  contradiction  to  assert  that  even  is  odd  ?  that 
what  is  even  is  not  even  ?  If  the  terms  are  understood,  it  is  a 
paipaole  coiVradiction. 

I'o  us  it  appears  that  the  most  obvious  and  j>opular  ar¬ 
guments  are  the.  l)e.st  on  this  subject.  If  the  popular  argu¬ 
ments  do  not  convince,  or  confirm  the  mind  in  its  belief  of  tlie 
existence  of  a  divine  and  unoi igiiuited  cattse  of  all  tilings,  no 
incta])hysical  reasonings  will.  That  there  are  marks  of  design 
in  the.  universe  must  be  obvious  to  every  man ;  and  the  in¬ 
ference  is  unavoidable  from  work,  to  a  worker — from  design, 
to  a  designer — from  fitness,  to  a  contriver.  “  F.vcr\  house  is 
buiMcd  by  some  man.  hut  ho  that  built  all  things  is  (yod.” 
I'he  exi.-'tence  of  mind  or  intcdligence,  indepoiulent  of  matter, 
and  aUo'.i^ether  .separate  from  it,  it  fairly  concluded  from  the 
marks  of  design  apparent  in  the  universe;  and  this  mind  must 
be  eternal. 

The  armnnent  deducing  the  attributes  of  God  abstractly 
as  c  orollaries  from  his  ongiiuil  Seif-cxistcnce,  is  put  into  a 
strong  and  convincing  form. 

Tlic  second  Dissmtation,  on  the  Divine  Omnipresence, 
is  an  excellent  Discourse  practically  treaud,  from  which  we 
give  t!io  ft)l lowing  extract  : 

‘  But  here  it  mav  be  asked, —  if  Cod  is  alike  present  everywhere, 
how  is  it  i'  at  he  is  ottrn  represented  in  Scripture  as  taking  up  his  abode  in 
particular  places  : — as  tiwcllini',  for  instance,  in  heaven  : — as  dwelling  in 
tem  .ks  uia-n  earth  ; — and  ;u>  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  good  men  ? 

‘  To  this  it  is  answered,  si  ch  language  is  evidently  figurative;  and,  when 
projK'rly  understood,  conveys  nothing  in  the  least  contiadlctory  to  tlic 
doctnne  which  1  have  now  endeavound  to  ts  ablish.— ^It  has  just  now 
bt*cn  ebsc  veo,  that  wt  are  to  conceive  of  Cod  as  present  eVeiy  where,  by 
thi  ^xercist'  of  his  attributes.  i\  ow,  cannot  wc  conceive  him,  tl.ough  at 
all  times  ex^rc’slng  his  attributes  throughout  immensity,  yet  affording  dif¬ 
ferent  fVishiayi  of  these  attributes  in  different  places,  and  to  dinerent 
|xT»on8  It  is  in  this  strongly  figtirativc  sense,  that  he  is  represented  at 
fixing  anywhere  his  habitation.  It  is  in  this  sense,  that  he  is  said  to  dv}e}l 
in  heaven  :  though  omnipresent,  yet  there  l.e  paiticukirly  manifests  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  glory. — It  is  in  this  scost,  that  he  is  said  to  dwell  in  temples  upon 
oarth  :  though  omnipresent,  yet  there  he  particularly  manifests  to  the 
fsitliful  his  *  grace  and  truth  ’ — It  is  in  this  sense,  tliat  he  is  said  to  dwell 
in  the  heart  of  ever^  good  man  :  though  omnipresent,  yet  there  he  pajticu- 
larl  v  manifests  his  sanctifying  and  consoling  infiuence.  He  inspires  every 
good  man  with  l.oly  thoughts  :  he  fomis  w'ithin  him  generous  and  nobfc 
puqos*  s  :  he  purines  and  elevates  his  mind  :  he  ma^  es  him  ‘  thoroughly 
niinished  unto  every  good  work.* — He  would  be  grossly  ignorant  indeed 
then,  who  would  ever  tliink  of  interpreting  such  scriptural  figures  in 
a  iitcrai  Mnsc.  It  was  never  an  object  of  Scripture  to  represent  God  as 
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liavifigy  stncdy  ipeaklng»  any  local  habitation.  He  can  be  confinecl  neither 
to  any  tetnpJe  upon  eaith,  nor  to  any  dwelling-place  in  hearen.  Neither 
earth,  nor  hearen  itself,  can  contain  him.  Could  )’Ou  rise  above  the  earth  s 
could  you  soar  beyond  the  moon,  and 'pass  though  all  the  pL^nctary 
choir :  could  you  even  reach  what  you  may  conceive  to  bo  the  utmost 
orbit  of  the  universe,  even  there  you  would  be  under  his  eye,  and  compre¬ 
hended  by  his  presence.— Who  can  go  wht*re  he  is  not  ?  All  nature  is  his 
temple:  all  space  is  his  abc^de.*  p.  40—12. 

In  a  note,  p.  42,  a  striking  passage  is  quoted  from  Plato 

dc  Lf^ibuSf  reinaikably  coinciding  in  sentiment  and  mode  of 

expression  wltli  the  sublime  description  of  ibc  Oinnipresrnce  of 

God  in  the  cxxxixth  Psalm. 

^  • 

*  Boast  not  thyself,  however  fortunate  thou  mayest  be,  that  thou  sh.'ilt 

escape  the  divine  justice.  Overiuoked  by  her  thou  canst  not  be,  no, 

not  though  small  as  thou  art,  thou  shouklst  descend  into  the  depths  of  the 

eartli,  or  though  raised  on  high,  thou  shouldst  fly  up  into  heaven.’  p.42. 

We  regret  tijal  rcasom'rs  have  been  so  slow  to  learn  that 
lesson  of  Inimilily,  which  the  didiculties  inseparable  from  the 
higher  subjects  of  moral  consideration  naturally  inculcate.  It 
is  not  to  be.  expected  that  our  knowledge  can  be  complete  in 
this  imperfect  slate  of  being.  He  wlwi  teacheth  man  know¬ 
ledge,  adapts  his  communications,  in  tiie  measure  as  well  as  in 
the  mattiT  and  manner  of  them,  to  tl»e  state  and  the  capacities 
of  the  recipients,  and  reserves  for  a  furnre  period  the  full 
elucidation  of  some,  even  of  tlic  first  and  most  obvious  prin¬ 
ciples  of  science.  “  In  bis  liglit  we  shall  see  light.”  Can 
moral  (picstions  be  considered  as  fairly  separable  from  all  diiK* 
cullies,  wliile  the  investigator  is  imperfect,  prejudiced,  and  in 
a  state  of  moral  probation?  Do  tiiey  not  make  part  of  his 
moral  discipline  ?  We  liave  otten  been  astonished  that  oh- 
iectioiis,  founded  upon  tiie.se  ddficulties,  slionld  have  been 
sustained,  as  formidable  to  ihe  cause  of  truth,  and  directed 
against  either  natural  or  revealed  religion;  and  we  have  re¬ 
gretted,  too,  that  so  many  vain  attempt.;  sliouhl  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  the  moral 
system.  Let  it  l)e  remembered,  that  the  supreme  Ruler, 
“  the  only  wise  God,”  has  given  us  other  employm*'nt  for 
our  intellectual  powers,  and  that  he  will  never  iv(juire  us  to 
harmonise  the  seemingly  discordant  parts  of  his  government. 

Wc  have  been  iiuluced  to  offer  tlicse  observations,  by  pe¬ 
rusing  the  third  Dissertiitioii,  on  the  Goodness  of  God,  in 
which  the  objections  to  it  are  also  considered  ;  not  that  we 
consider  them  as  particularly  drawn 'forth  by  Mr.  Savile’s 
manner  of  treating  this  topic,  but  that  our  readers  may  con¬ 
duct  their  inquiries  into  moral  subjects,  more  espeeially  such 
as  involve  the  origin  and  existence  of  evil,  with  sobriety  and 
humility  of  mind.  In  reference  to  this  investigation,  Mr.  S. 
observes, 
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‘  Lrt  us  remember, ^ri/,  that  the  goodness  of  God  has  been  already 
provci^  and  that  all  the  evil  existing  in  the  world  must  be  peHicctly  con¬ 
sistent  with  it,  whether  we  can  perceive  the  consistency  or  not.-  If  we 
have  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  any  trutlu  we  are  surely  not  at  liberty 
to  drscard  it  merely  on  account  of  certain  difficulties  attending  it.  Wc 
should  believe  nodiing  at  all,  if  wc  did  not  believe  until  our  ignorance  of 
every  thing  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  belief,  entirely  vanished.'  In 
this  case  we  should  not  believe  even  in  our  own  existence,  tor  we  .certainly 
have  not  a  complete  knowledge  of  our  own  nature  and  constitution.  Let 
us  consider  the  present  limitation  and  impeTfection  of  our  faculties,  and 
not  reject  any  article  of  faith,  solely  because  we  cannot  male  it  fully 
harmoni.e  with  some  concomitant  circumstances.  A  p  erfect  harmony, 
liowevcr,  may  exist,  though  not  evident  to  our  weak  undthstandin^s,  I 
n'ake  this  remiirk  to  shew  how  possible  it  is,  though  some  short-sighted 
mortals  may  think  the  contrary,  for  all  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  to  be 
perfcct'y  cons  stent  with  the  perfect  benevolence  of  God.*  pp.  W),  81. 

W’o  arv*  by  no  means  (‘er^iiin  that  “ calm,  juvt,  and  extensive 
ohsenations  of  things”  wouhi  uiuloubtcdly  induce  the.  con¬ 
clusion,  “  that  cxi  ling  (*vil  must,  at  one  period  or  another, 
terminals,  in  pooil.”  p.  s  i-.  For  any  thing  we  know,  evil  may 
exist  for  ever — may  never  cease  to  l)C  ;  and  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  it  is  more  than  prot  ahle  that  the  existence  of  misery 
or  evil,  will  he  like  that  of  hap|)incss  or  good,  eternal,  'l  ids 
is  not  in  any  degree  inconsistent  witit  the*  opiidon,.  that  the 
grand  syst  un  ;ulf»ptcd  hy  the  Supremo  Uuier,  is  productiye  of 
the  gr<*aU‘sl  p  '.v.v  /;  e  good. 

'Freating  on  the  moral  govi'vinncnt  of  God,  the  autlior  re¬ 
marks.  that  an  imnicdiatt  distribution  of  jiisiice  would  be  in- 
consistent  \\i»h  tlie  natuie  of  man  ; 

‘  For  man  being  designed  by  his  Creator  for  happiness,  must  previously 
arquiio  viituous  habits,  a.s  these  arc  .ibsoluttly  n  quisite  to  the  enjoyment  of 
happiness.  Ihit  such  habits  can  lx.*  acqi'ired  only  gradually.  Sufficient 
time  then  must  lx*  .afforded  for  their  foimation,  and  not  an  immediate 
punishment  inflicted  for  every  paiticular  oflence  — Were  every  single  ac¬ 
tion,  as  soon  as  it  was  performed,  followed  with  its  proper  reward,  or 
punishmtnt  :  were  wickedness,  in  every  instance,  struck  with  immediate 
vinge.incc,  and  were  goodness  always  easy  and  prosperous,  the  characters 
of  men  could  not  K‘  formed  :  virtue  would  lx*  rendered  interested  and 
mercenary:  srme  of  its  most  important  branches  ci  uid  not  be  practised: 
.some  of  its  brightest  displays  could  not  be  exhibited.  Adversity,  frequently 
its  br'st  frier.d,  would  be  for  ever  excluded,  and  ail  those  trials  removed 
which  aie  necessary  to  train  it  up  to  maturity  and  perfection.  And  thus 
wouM  the  process  of  a  moral  government  be  disturbed,  and  its  pin  pose 
completely  defeated.’  pp.  148,  149. 

\\  c  tuiiik  the  .sixth  Oi^sortation,  on  moral  oliligation,  is  de¬ 
tective.  'I'hc  rcijmrcmonts  and  prohibitions  of  the  law  of 
(hhl,  and  the  awful  sinctions  which  enforce  them,  should  have 
been  distinctly  cxphiiiiod  ;  and  the  obligations  of  men  to 
obey  it  pointed  out,  to  convince  the  conscience  of  sin,  and 
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humble  it  into  penitence thus  makin^r  the  law  a  school* 
master  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Mr.  S.  may  reply  that  his 
design  required  the  law  to  be  noticed  only  as  the  rule  of 
conduct;  but  wv  must  consider  a  Dissertation  .on  “Moral 
Obiigatjou”  as  tlefective,  in  which  its  nature  and  extent  are 
not  explained.  Mr.  S.  adds  an  t^seful  Appendix,  containing 
a  sketch  of  tlu!  various  theories  of  moral  onligition  ;  it  woiiid 
have  been  more  useful,  if  he  had  shewn  their  mutual  relation 
and  conformity.  .  .. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  every'  Dissertation. 
The  followifig  passage  is  in  the  author’s  best  maniuT,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  liis  style:  it  is  taken 
from  last  Discourse,  on  “  the  Glory  of  the  Righteous  in 
Heaven.” 

‘  In  the  same  manner,  may  wc  reason  concerning  that  pure  and  disinte* 
rested  mutual  benevolence  which  shall  for  ever  cement  together  the  inha* 
bitants  of  heaven  in  blessed  union.  The  more-  perfect  our  nature,  the 
more  jx?rfcct  shall  be  our  charity  and  love.  The  more  wc  love  God,  the 
more  ardent  shall  be  our  love  towards  our  brethren.  If  the  one  heavenly 
affection  increase  tlie  other  must  increase  in  proportion.  And  if  these 
affections  grow  at  all  in  a  more  perfect  state,  why  may  they  not  grow,  to 
all  eternity,  in  that  state?  For  who  can  set  bounds  to  tliose  capacious 
powers,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  which  lie  folded  up  in  man  ?  Who 
can  presume  to  say  to  what  degree  of  perfection  tjhe '  eternal  growth  of 
nature  may  expand  the  blooming  soul  ?  Perhaps  the  period  is  marked  out 
when  it  shall  be  beautified  wiUi  all  that  excellence  in  which  the  most 
glorified  spirits  now  appear.  The  time  may  come  when  it  shall  be  crowned 
with  their  unfading  honours,  and  adorned  with  ail  their  divine  and  heavenly 
perfections. — What  a  sublime,  what  a  ravishing  prospect,  docs  tills  open 
to  our  view  !  Let  us  think  of  being,  one  day,  what  the  brightest  arch¬ 
angels  now  are  !  let  us  think  of  the  happiness  of  possessing  their  holiness 
and  brightening  with  their  glory  ;  and  then  let  us  say,  it  a  more  joyful, 
if  a  moie  triumphant  thought  can  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  !  It  contains 
something  so  transcendent  and  ineffable,  as  must  be  for  ever  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  unbounded  ambition  of  an  immortal  mind.’  pp.  338,  339. 

This  vohiiue  comprises  “  the  most  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  that  can  engage  the  aitention  of  the  human 
niiiul  and  the  author  dues  not  trifle  with  them;  they  are 
treated  with  serious  and  earnest  attention.  A  desire  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  unity  of  his  discpiisiiions,  may  have  prevented  Mr. 
S.  from  refcMTing  more  freipiently  and  more  explicitly  to  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  New  'reslament :  we  cannot 
impute  tliis  defect  to  indecision  of  sentiment  or  intentional 
amhignity,  since  they  are  ofttn  strongly  implied,  and  are 
seemingly  alludc'd  to  with  the  aO'ection  of  Chri?>iian  belief.  If 
Mr.  S.  had  designed  his  work  for  a  class  of  readers  inferior  in 
moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  he  woidd  probably  have 
given  greater  prominence  to  the  only  subjects  which  reline  the 
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heart,  and  have  taken  Scripture  more  strictl)^  as  the  foiinda* 
tion,  instead  of  tlie  illustration,  of  his  reasonings.  Ills  style 
is  usually  vigorous,  and  often  animated,  though  not  remarkable 
for  elegance. 

Art.  IV.  Letters  from  the  Mountains;  being  the  real  Correspondence 
of  a  Lady,  between  the  Years  1773  and  1807*  3  vols.  12ino,  second 
edition,  pp.  730.  Price  13s.  Longman  and  Co.  Hatchard,  &c.  1807. 

A  Considerable  number  of  our  readers,  it  is  probable,  are 
already  acquainted  with  these  volumes,  and  some  who 
have  not  read  them,  may  be  apprised  that  they  are  the  genuine 
letters  of  Mrs.  Grant,  a  lany  rt^siding,  during  the  period 
bctwci'n  the  two  specified  dates,  in  tlie  Higliiands  of  Scotland. 
They  are  chiefly  addressed  to  five  or  six  female  friends.  The 
pleasure  with  which  we  set*,  her  name,  and  the  names  of  her 
friends,  given  in  this  .second  edition,  is  not  owing  to  any 
possibility  which  the  internal  evidence  could  have  left  us  of 
doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  ns  none  ever  bore 
throughout  their  whole  texture  more  unequivocal  marks  of 
having  been  writttMi  to  real  persons,  on  real  occasions. 

The  scries  begins  at  the  writer’s  w'vcntcenth  year,  and  is 
continued,  though  with  considerable  intervals,  Uirough  the 
long  period  in  which  ,she  contracts  the  most  important  rela. 
tions,  and  is  placed. in  the  most  interesting,  and  in  some  of  the 
most  distressing,  situations  of  life,  till  she  is  finally  deprived 
of  her  dearest  relative,  and  left,  with  the  consolations  indeed, 
but  with  the  cares  and  fears,  attending  a  numerous  farnilv. 
The  impression  which  these  letters,  taken  all  together,  \niII 
make  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  sensibility,  will  he  very  pen¬ 
sive  *,  tiiey  present  a  deeply  shaded  view  of  human  life,  even 
when  including  many  high  requisites  for  felicity.  We  see  an 
interesting  young  person  reuioved,  while  yet  l>ut  in  her  child¬ 
hood,  from  the  instructions  and  the  tenderness  of  a  revered 
friend  in  America,  accompanying  to  the  north  of  Scotland 
relatives  who  do  not  appiur  to  hate  been  (jualified  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  loss,  and  tlicre  entering  on  the  stage  of  maturity, 
at  the  period  of  tlie  conm.eticenicnt  of  the  scries  of  letters 
before  us.  'fhe  five  or  six  years  immediately  following  this 
iicriod,’  seem  to  have  yielded  a  tolerable  share  of  happiness  ; 
out  it  Was  a  happiness  chiefiy  drawn  from  the  resources  of  lier 
own  mind,  and  aided  in  a  degree  by  tlie  epistolary  communi¬ 
cations  of  those  absent  friends  to  whom  the.se  letters  were 
written.  In  the  year  1779  she  became  united  to  a  Scotish 
clergyman,  for  whom  she  ever  continued  to  feel  great  affec¬ 
tion  and  esteem.  Their  residence,  in  a  retired  valley  among 
the  mountains,  was  the  scene  of  many  pleasing  cares  and  high 
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satisfaciiom  ;  but  the  constant  toil  of  superintending  the 
home  economy  of  a  large  farm,  combinei.1  with  that  of  a  large 
family,  in  a  situation  wl>ere  there  are  so  many  more  things  to 
be  done  by  the  immediate  personal  ertbrts  or  interference  of 
the  manager,  and  where  there  are  so  much  fewer  conve¬ 
niences  to  be  obtained,  tluftu  in  an  establishment  of  the  same 
extent  in  a  populous  country  near  towns,  togiHher  with  the 
very  frefpient  return  of  the  sufferings  and  oecupatioits  of  a 
mother  and  nurse,  during  a  very  long  period,  oppressed  the 
strength  and  injured  the  health  of  tTie  writer,  ami,  hut  for 
a  most  extraordinary  spring  of  energy  and  vivacity,  would  have 
oppressed  her  spirits  too.  She  by  no  means  descends  to 
affected  sclf-condolences,  nor  utters  languishing  compluinta 
and  reproaches  against  the  fate  which  hud  rigorously  hound 
down  so  much  talent  to  such  incessant  toils  ;  hut  the  reader  ia 
often  discontent  for  her  sake,  even  when  she  is  animated  or 
resigned.  And  it  is  not  because  her  descriptions  of  her  occu¬ 
pations,  and  her  incidental  alltisions  to  them,  are  not  enter¬ 
taining  ;  for  we  have  never  seen  notices  or  details  t>f  common 
conceriTs  more  relieved  by  the  vivacity  of  humour,  and  the 
sparkles  of  imagination  and  intelligence. 

Care  and  toil,  however,  when  fear  of  want  is  out  of  tha 
mipstion,  are  not  so  oppressive' as  the  sorrows  of  the  heart. 
Our  author  lost  successively  several  of  her  most  promising  and 
favourite  children,  when  they  werj  come  to  an  age  to  he  in¬ 
teresting.  These  losses  were  followed  by  tlie  dwth,  at  the  age 
of  maturity,  of  a  young  female  relative  of  Mr.  Grant,  we  have 
no  doubt  most  singularly  amiable,  whose  education  Mrt.  G, 
had  in  a  great  measure  superintended,  in  whose  welfare  she 
was  dee|)ly  interested,  and  for  whom  she  felt  a  most  ardent 
affection.  The  death  of  Mr.  Grint  himself,  as  we  have  already 
•aid,  followed  in  tiu*  train  of  these  mournful  events. 

The  series  of  letters  oj>ens  upoti  us  in  a  very  interesting 
manntT,  with  an  extraorduiary  |)ren’atnrity  of  understanding 
and  rertection  ;  an  imagination  which  insuintly  seizes  the 
most  striking  aspects  of  real  ohjccts,  and  creates  the  most 
amusing  and  original  comhipations  of  unreal  ones  ;  warm  and 
generous  atlv-etious,  sonivtimes  t  lated  and  soineiimcs  pensive  ; 
and  very  del. cate  Ipumnir,  whidi  often  throw’s  a  happy 
pleasantry  to  gihl  dreary  images,  an'!,  wlu*n  applied  to  persons, 
nas  the  si  Mulicanec  of  satiie  uithont  its  acrimony.  vMl  this  is 
convev'^d  in  a  langnage  always  easy  and  lively  in  the  utmost 
de  ir ’c,  and  V(  yv  of*nii  elegant  and  Mgoroiis.  ft  is  impossible 
ft'v  t!>ong‘its  lo  rtrilve  m  )k#'  ilir'Ttly  on  paper  from  the  mind, 
than  f 'n’.)nc;’!font  »  »»»''<••  [cirers.  In  th«s  (Nirly  part,  her  atten¬ 
tion'  •  sh  hov  T'-'V  »’o;ifinetl  to  one  particular  class 

of  r  rf,  Atit  thoughts  glance  away  with  unlimited  scope  in 
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every  direction  iu  whicli  they  chance  to  be  pointed  bv  tlie 
diversity  of  incidents,  natural  scenes,  characters,  and  booKs.  A 
vigorous  refined  and  versatile  spirit  si‘eins  as  if  buoyant  in 
tile  air,  ready  to  take,  at  the  prompting  of  the  slightest  im¬ 
pulse,  a  direction  toward  any  subject,  moving  with  celerity, 
fixing  on  the  subject  long  enough  to  make  it  emit  some 
pleasing,  and  often  ingenious  and  original  ideas,  and  then  able 
to  thrqw'  itself,  with  etjnal  alacrity,  toward  any  other  point  in 
the  sphere  of  imagination  and  reflection;  in)t  foreseeing  as  yet 
that  more  limited  and  practical  application  to  which  it  is 
destined,  after  a  while,  to  devote  its  energy,  its  affections,  and 
its  cares. 


From  the  greater  concentration  of  interests,  and  the  weight 
of  anxieties  and  sorrows,  there  is  rather  less  of  this  diversified 


|)lay  of  mind  in  Uie  subsequent  periods.  The  alteration  is, 
however,  compensated  to  the  reader,  by  a  still  deeper  tone  of 
that  fascinating  tenderness  which  pervades  every  part  of  the 
volumes,  by  many  observations  of  domestic  prudence,  and  by 
interesting  family  pictures.  And  there  is  still  an  ample  inter¬ 
mixture  of  narrative,  description,  and  general  remark.  The 
writer  eminently  excels  in  the  dilbcult  art  of  description  ;  and 
besides  being  apparently  very  good  representJitions  of  the  ob¬ 
jects,  and  particularly  of  tlic  sublime  and  gloomy,  and  some¬ 
times  beautiful  scenes  of  the  Highlands,  her  descriptions  have 
those  higher  merits  which  genius  only  can  give,  d  ney  are  not 
merely  picturesy  hut  also  sentiments.  So  many  moral  associa¬ 
tions  mingle  with  the  lines  of  every  sketch,  and  the  author’s 
imagination  often  imparts,  in  so  natural  and  unalfected  a  man¬ 
ner,  some  of  the  attributes  of  conscious  beings  to  imaiiimatc 
objects,  when  she  describes  them  or  the  sentiments  which 
tli(*y  awaken,  that  we  feel  ourselves  as  if  placed  in  a  scene 
of  significance  and  life,  even  when  we  are  but  stepping  across 
a  brook  on  the  rude  stones  which  excite  its  vociferation. 


while  we  follow  its  murmurs  iu  a  smoother  channel,  or  sit 


oil  the  moss  by  its  mountain  spring.  She  very  iiiuch  excels 
also  iu  delineating  the  characters  of  the  many  persons  that 
come  within  her  acquaintance  or  occasional  observation, 
whose  leading  qualities  are  sometimes  brought  out  into  the 
most  detiued  prominence  iu  two  or  three  sentences.  Her 
shrewd  di>criminatioii,  her  nice  perception  of  foibles,  with  her 
facility  of  hilling  them  olf  in  satire,  and  her  detestation  of 
vice,  do  not  prevent  an  exercise  of  candour,  sometimes,  as 
it  appears  to  ns,  to  the  extent  of  contravening  the  claims  of 
justice.  We  do  not,  however,  detect  any  undue  exercise  of 
candour  toward  the  character  principally  unfolded  in  these 
letters,  that  of  the  writer.  Tliis  character,  in  all  its  parts,  we 
should  apprehend,  is  brought  to  view,  under  many  moiles 
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and  occasions  of  devclopenient,  without  extenuation ;  and 
really,  we  must  acknowledije,  witli  very  little  need  of  it.  Nor 
is  this  disclosure  ever  made,  even  in  the  earliest  letters,  with 
the  weakness  of  an  unconscious  simplicity  ;  the  writer  is  always 
aware  in  what  manner  her  own  estimate  of  her  character  ought 
to  he  affected,  anil  in  what  manner  another  person’s  estimate 
of  it  must  he  affected,  by  any  sentiment  or  disposition  which 
she  describes  herself  as  having  felt,  or  by  anv  ptyrt  of  con¬ 
duct  which  she  relates.  She  appears  to  have  bev*n  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  observe  the  operations  of  her  own  mind,  and 
to  reflect  on  both  the  cause  and  tendency  of  each  feeling.  We 
are  often  entertained  by  a  sudden  and  intelligent  remark  on 
the  nature  of  any  sentiment  which  .she  has  just  been  ex¬ 
pressing. 

Our  disposition  to  find  fault  has  been  but  small  on  read¬ 
ing  any  of  these  letters.  Wriu*rs  who  are  conscious  of  fre- 
Quent  success  in  the  play  of  humour  and  .satire,  are  apt  to  set 
themselves  to  say  sprightly  things  occa.sionally,  when  the  true 
smartness  of  conception  cannot  be  made  to  occur  to  them. 
Kven  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  and  Po|K‘,  not  seldom  assume 
a  certain  comic  manner  of  language,  because  they  uull  be 
humourous  and  witty,v\hen  it  does  not  appear  that  humouraml 
wit  will  give  them  leave.  It  is  but  in  a  small  degree  however, 
perhaps  in  not  more  than  a  dozen  instances,  that  w'e  have  to 
insinuate  any  thing  of  this  kind  against  our  author ;  and  we 
recollect  that  the  Tetters  were  not  written  with  the  remotest 
idea  of  publication. 

The  reader's  pleasure  is  many  times  interrupted  in  the 
course  of  tlie  volumes  by  obscurities  of  reference,  owing  to  the 
necessary  omission  of  particular  passages,  relating  to  subjects 
of  too  confidential  a  nature  for  the  public  eye.  He  frequently 
imagines,  and  perhaps  with  probability,  that  the  omitted  para¬ 
graph  would  have  been  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole 
letter.  'Fhe  chasms  were  however  indispensable,  no  doubt,  in 
most  of  the  instances. 

Extremely  tenacious  of  the  honour  and  consequence  of  our 
own  sex,  we  have  been  now  and  then  tempteil  to  complain 
that  Mr.  Grant  is  not  introduced  quite  so  much  as  the  author’s 
regard  for  him,  and  his  importance  in  her  family,  would  have 
led  us  to  expect.  If  he  had  read  her  letters,  he  might  possibly 
have  felt  some  little  jealousy*  of  her  female  triends,  and  even 
of  his  ow  n  children.  Yet  If  all  her  letters,  or  even  the  whole 
of  what  was  originally  contained  in  those  before  ns,  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  we  should  nowise  impute, 
to  her,  what  we  have  often  observed  as  a  serious  fault  in 
mothers,  that  they  are  apt  to  feel  and  to  display  far  more 
interest  in  their  children  than  in  the  most  meritorious  hui- 
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band. — Neither  have  wc  any  charge  against  our  author  as  th 
the  orthodoxy  of  her  opinions,  on  the  question  of  the  equality 
of  the  sexes.  In  along  letter  respecting  Mary  Wollstonecraii 
and  her  celebrated  book,  wc  really  think  slie  is  less  than 
just  to  the  capacities  of  her  own  sex,  and  that  her  ridicule  of 
their  pretensions  gets  a  little  outrageous.  But  for  this,  wc 
should  have  been  glad  to  transcribe  the  letter,  as  a  specimen 
of  strong  sense  and  genuine  humour.  We  have  at  times  in 
life,  as  well  as  in  hooks,  found  clever  women  attempting  a 
trick  upon  us.  Under  the  guise  of  the  utmost  liberality  and 
modest V,  they  will  reatlily  profess  to  believe,  even  if  we  were 
professing  iwt  to  believe,  that  the  intellectual  endowments 
of  their  sex  arc  not  of  equal  vigour  with  those  of  ours;'  but 
this  profession  is  made  on  the  internal  persuasion,  that  they, 
as  individuals  and  exceptions,  are  placed  altogether  out  of  the 
iiucstion.  surrendering,  and  even  strongly  condemning, 
the  claims  of  their  sex  collectively,  they  are  all  the  while,  by 
the  tacit  comparison,  adroitly  establishing  their  own.  In 
ap))earing  to  undervalue  their  own  sex,  they  are  slily  taking 
their  rank  in  ours.  We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  the 
writer  before  us  is  sometimes  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  col¬ 
lective  sex. 

Tlie  local  situation  of  our  author’s  family  being  remote 
flrom  any  of  the  crowded  scenes  of  wealth  and  fashion,  her  do¬ 
mestic  economy,  though  necessarily  pervaded  by  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  elegance,  was  of  course  as  remote  from  that  artificial 
sort  of  elegance  which  can  only  be  given,  and  each  season 
new-varnisned  according  to  the  fashion,  in  the  manufactory  of 
a  metropolis,  or  other  large  town.  This  she  very  often  alludes 
to,  with  expressions  of  satisfaction ;  we  do  not  doubt  her  sin¬ 
cerity;  but  we  have  wished  that  these  expressions  had  not 
been  repeated  so  frequently  as  to  incur,  in  a  slight  degree, 
the  appearance  of  labouring  this  point,  and  in  away  which  the 
apes  and  dupes  of  fashion  might  misrepresent  for  an  effort  to 
console  herself  for  what  was  out  of  her  reach. 

May  we  hope  that,  out  of  charity  to  onr  w  rinkles  and  the 
fcnerable  colour  of  our  thin  remaining  locks,  we  shall  be  for¬ 
given  for  feeling  as  if  Friendship  were  made  rather  too  much 
like  an  idol  in  some  parts  of  these  volumes?  Frost-bitten  as 
we  are,  we  love  the  sanguine  and  affectionate  ardour  of  our* 
author;  but  the  expressions  of  dependence,  and  the  hopes  of 
consolation  in  sorrow,  are  sometimes  in  terms  so  strong,  that 
we  could  have  wished  they  had  been  directed  to  a  Greater 
Power  than  any  human  friend.  We  would  suggest  also,  that 
a  very  serious  mind  will  not  long  jiermit  the  hop^  of  a  happy 
futurity  to  remain  in  any  degree  undecided,  ii  it  is  i>ossime, 
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and  u  liile  it  is  possible,  to  find  means  for  their  full  confirma* 
lion.  There  are  many  sentiments  of  piety  iit  these  volumes 
uhich  gn*atlv  please  us ;  and  some  refere'ices  to  the  Kc- 
deentcr  of  the  world,  in  so  humble  and  cordial  a  spirit,  that 
we  have  very  much  wished  the  omission  of  two  or  three  occa* 
sional  sonlenc^’s  which  seem  to  lav  too  much  stri'ss  ow  the 
merit  and  clHcacy  of  human  virtues.  There  are  also  two  or 
three  [)laces,  in  which  expressions  of  Scripture  arc  borrowed 
for  too  light  or  fantastic  a  purpose. 

We  Will  now  select  a  few  passages  from  the  verv  vreat 
ntimbcr  with  which,  if  we  had  room,  wc  should  be  graiilied  to 
adorn  our  p.igi  s. 

The  folhuvijig  extract  gives  us  a  nuimentarv  look  into  a 
place  wliicli  weil  deserveil  a  visit  and  an  ronpler  description. 

‘  I  shall  keep  you  at  Inverganlc,  to  view  the  hack  ground  towauls  the 
nurih,  where  the  j)ro8|)ect  rises  into  tlic  most  b!iu\  acri.d,  and  f.nua:»tic 
groupe  of  broken  rocks  and  mountains  I  ever  hx'held.  Through  these 
you  can  neither  ride  nor  properly  walk,  but  the  natives  contrive  to  swim 
and  creep,  and  w'ade  and  leap,  much  in  the  way  Satan  did  when  he  visited 
the  ^‘'Anaich  old,’’  and  then  they  arrive  at  another  estate  bclongin.:"  to  <  Ilen- 
ganyx  on  the  sea-side,  .a  wondrous  region  called  Knoida^t,  where  there 
are  no  first-floors  at  all,  but  all  is  garret  or  cellar,  inaccessible  precipices, 
overhanging  mountains,  and  glens  narrow,  abrupt,  and  cut  through  with 
deep  ravines,  combining  witn  rapid  streams,  dark  pools,  and  woods  so 
intricate  that  the  deer  can  scarcely  find  their  way  through  them.  Yet  the 
natives  are  looked  upon  as  happier  than  others.  Redundant  gras and 
luxunant  heath,  afford  abundance  to  their  cattle,  which  are  never  housed  in 
winter.  Deer,  wild  fowl,  and  hsh,  are  in  gre'at  plenty  ;  salmon  in  particular 
crowd  their  rivers,  and  shell-fish  of  all  kinds  abound  on  their  rugged  coasts. 
All  this  they  enjoy  without  a  rival  or  competitor ;  for  who  coukl  go  for  it, 
or  carry  it  away  ?  Bread  indeed  is  a  foreign  luxury  to  them,  they  raising 
little  or  no  corn  ;  a  sliip  however  comes  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  brings 
them  a  supply  of  meal,  in  cxcltange  for  butter  and  cheese.  This  is  the 
asylum  ot  the  catholics :  all  who  live  in  the  country  are  of  that  profes¬ 
sion,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  a  gentleman  of  family,  great  learning,  genteel 
manners,  and  most  spotless  life,  a  bishop  of  their  communion,  sjx.*nd8  his 
life  in  this  truly  savage  abode.  He  has  no  other  motive  but  the  desire  of 
doing  good  to  those  who  can  make  him  no  adequate  recompencc.  There 
too,  in  the  most  secluded  recesses  of  these  wilds,  in  a  corner  so  obscure 
that  the  sun  can  scarcely  shine  on  it,  is  a  seminary  where  boys  are  educated 
for  the  priesthood,  (that  is,  prepared  for  foreign  s<‘minarics)  through  very 
great  poverty  and  hardship.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  114*,  1 15. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  expressing  pensive  and 
tPnd  *r  recollections  of  past  times,  and  departed  friend h  ;  vveex- 
iract  only  one  of  them. 

*  I  rose  one  morning  at  five,  and  went  round  the  boundaries  of  an  old 
domain  and  the  fort,  and  took  a  wide  surrey  of  the  lake,  then  a  perfect 
mirror,  and  tlie  noble  steep  of  Sigehurman,  decked  with  fantastic  wreaths  of 
rolling  mist,  that  changed  their  forms  every  moment,  a>  the  sun  broke  out 
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upon  tium.  1  retired  towards  Inchnacardach,  where  1  mused,  un- 
dtsturlv'd,  till  fancy  liad  her  fill.  I  felt  like  a  person  transported  to  the 
poetical  shades,  who  wanders  anion^  myrtle  groves  and  elysian  v;iJe8,  in 
pensive  contemplation,  and  sees  the  shadowy  forms  of  those  once  Ix*- 
loved,  and  mourned  in  death,  glide  silent  by  hiiii.  The  sweet  recesses, 
and  sequestered  scenes,  in  the  vicinity,  are  become  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  I  took  a  kind  of  solemn  delight  in  thus  retracing  my  wonted  paths 
among  them  ;  and,  you  may  well  believe,  fancy  peopled  them  with  the 
shades  of  the  departed.  The  gentle  spirit  of  poor  Mrs.  N.  was  not  absent. 
Her  death,  or  rather  her  release  from  life,  I  could  think  of  with  serenity. 
Her  father,  whom  I  often  looked  on  with  indifference,  1  regarded  with 
unmlxed  compassion.  Any  thing  so  forlorn  and  helpless  I  have  not  St  en. 
He  seemed  ])lea6ed  to  see  me  for  her  sake,  and  tried,  in  trembling  accents, 
to  spc'ak  of  her.’  Vol.  11.  pp.  1^08,  201). 

The  following  passage  relates  to  tlie  death  of  the  intcrchtin^ 
voniii;  female  whom  we  have  mentioiK'ii. 

‘  How'  has  your  letter  soothed  and  fed  my  sorrows,  my  ho|H*le8S,  help¬ 
less  sori*ows '  For  how  can  1  remembt'r  without  pain,  and  how  can  1 
forgt't  her,  wliom  long  habit,  ardent  affection,  and  perj>i*tual  >olicitude, 
have  mixed  with  my  very  Iving,  and  entwined  with  every  thought.  Have 
1  been  a  single  hour  awake,  lor  twelve  years  past,  without  thinking  of 
her?  I  did  rot  meet  with  an  occurrence  at  home.  I  did  not  see  a  flower  in 
my  walk*:,  without  considciing  what  she  would  tbirk  ot  it.  Every  thing 
is  full  of  her,  and  it  is  so,  and  will  be  so.  Stib  !  see  her  graceful  form  ; 
still  1  hear  the  language  of  truth  and  rectitude,  expressed  with  artless 
elegance,  and  forcible  simplicity.  Dear,  ever  dear,  lovely  Charlotte  ! 
whose  purity  of  heart  was  too  congenial  to  superior  natures  to  remain  long 
here,  I  W'ould  not  give  up  t^'e  sad  satisfaction  of  constant  retrospect,  ideal 
conversation,  and  anticipated  le  union,  for  all  apathy  avoids,  or  vanity 
en'ioys.  What  W'as  she  not  to  me,  daughter,  sister,  fi lend,  counsellor, — 
.ind,  what  of  all  binds  closest,  fellow-sutlerer,  and  feilow'  mourner.  '  Have 
I  Ihtii  so  many  years  .shetiding  tears  for  her  unequalled  sufferings,  and 
shall  I  now  weep  because  she  is  released  from  them  !  The  fleeting  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  nature  of  all  earthly  things,  will  diive  me  for  refuge  and  con- 
S'dailon  to  that  source  from  wluch  all  that  w'as  lovely  and  estimable  first 
emanated,  and  to  winch  it  hastens  to  return  ;  and  then  short  will  be  our 
separation,  and  great  my  reward.  Dearest,  Ixst  cl  ikl  of  my  heart !  how 
wonderfully  has  she  been  led  into  light,  through  tl>e  gloomiest  and  most  in¬ 
tricate  p..ihs.  With  the  highest  spirit  ar.d  the  strongest  feelings,  she  was 
made  to  ilrink  tl.e  cuj)  of  adversity,  of  its  bitterest  ingredients.  Fi  orptnity, 
wc  arc  told,  is  a  harder  trial ;  of  that  slie  Ixirely  tasteil,  ami  was  summoned 
to  share  the  abundant  mercies  of  her  Redeemer,  in  whose  salvation  1  have 
.e.a.siin  to  think  she  humbly  trusted.’  Vol.  111.  pp.  D.j — 97- 

AW*,  .shall  onlv  adil  part  of  a  letter  written  .soon  alter  llu* 
greatest  ail  the  autliurhs  ileprlvations. 

‘  Still,  at  times,  the  Divine  Goodness  supports  me  in  a  manner  I 
Acariely  dareil  to  hopt*.  Happily  for  me,  anxiety  for  a  numerous  oi-phan 
faniilv,  and  the  wounding  smiles  of  an  infant  too  dear  to  be  neglected, 
and  loo  young  to  know  what  he  has  lost,  divide  my  sorrows,  and  do.  not 
sntfer  my  mind  to  K‘  wholly  CDgrow»ed  by  this  dicadful  privation,  this 
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chasm  that  1  shudder  to  look.  nto.  A  dau^jjhter.  of  all  duiTjirhtcri  the  mos* 
dutiful  and  aflTcctionati*,  in  whom  her  fuhiT  still  lives,  (so  truly  does  sh^ 
inlicilt  his  virtues,  and  all  »he  amiable  peculiarities  of  his  character;  this 
dau:;hter  is  wasting  away  with  secivt  sorrow,  while  “  in  smiles  she  hides 

her  grief  to  soften  mine.” . 1  was  too  much  a  veteran  in  afHiction,  and 

tot)  sensible  of  the  arduous  task  devolve  upon  me,  to  sit  down  in  un¬ 
availing  sorrow,  overwhelmed  by  an  event  which  ought  to  call  foinh  double 
exertion.  None,  indeed,  was  ever  at  greater  pains  to  co  sole  another,  than 
I  was  to  nrist*  r  up  every  motive  for  action,  every  argument  for  patient 
suffering.  No  one  could  vSay  to  me,  “  the  loss  is  common few,  very 
few  indeed,  had  so  much  happiness  to  los  •.  To  depict  a  character  so  very 
uncommon,  so  little  obvious  to  lommon  observers,  w.io  loved  and  revered 
without  comprehending  him,  would  be  difikult  for  a  teadier  hand  than 
mine.  With  a  kind  of  mild  disdain,  and  philosophic  tranquillity,  he  kept 
aloof  from  a  world  for  which  the  delicacy  of  his  feelin  s,  the  purity  of  his 
integrity,  and  the  intuitive  discernment  with  wiii  h  he  saw  into  cha¬ 
racter,  in  a  manner  disqualified  him,  that  is,  for  enjoying  it ;  for  who  can 
enjoy  the  world  without  deceiving  or  being  d  ccivevi  ?  But  recollectioni 
crowd  upon  me,  and  I  wander.  i  say,  to  be  all  the  worltl  to  tlii* 
superior  mind,  to  constitute  his  happiness  for  twenty  years,  now  vanished 
like  a  vision  ;  to  have  lived  with  unabated  affection  together  even  thui 
long,  when  a  constitution,  delicate  as  his  mind,  made  it  unlikely  we  should 
even  thus  long  support  each  otlier  tlirough  the  paths  of  life  * — What  aiv 
difficulties,  when  shared  with  one  whose  ».lelighted  approbation  gives  one 
spirits  to  surnu  unt  them  ?  'Fhen  to  hear  from  every  mouth  his  modest, 
unobtrusive  merit  receive  its  due  tribute  of  applause  ;  to  see  him  sti  1  in  hi# 
dear  children,  now  doubly  dear ;  and  to  know  tliat  such  a  mind  cannot  po- 
risli,  cannot  suffer,  nay,  through  the  infinite  merits  of  that  Redeemer  in 
whom  l;e  trubte  I,  enjoys  wiiat  we  cannot  conceive! — Dear  Miss  Dunbar, 
believe  me,  1  would  not  give  my  tremulous  hopes,  and  pleasing  sad  retros- 
j)ecti()n8,  for  any  other  person’s  happiness  !  Forgi\ethis;  it  is  like  the 
oversowing  of  the  heart  to  an  intimau*  ;  but  your  pity  opens  every  source 
of  anguish  and  of  tenderness  ’  V'ol.  Ill  pp.  1 1 1  —  1  it. 

Art.  \  .  Memoirs  of  John  Lord  de  Joinvil/t,  Grand  Seaesc/ud  of  Cham 
pagne.  Written  himself :  containing  a  History  of  pait  of  the  Life  of 
Louis  IX,  King  of  France,  surnamed  Saint  Louis,  including  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  that  King’s  Expedition  to  Egypt  in  the  year  mccxlviu.  To 
which  are  added, the  Notes  and  Dissertations  of  M.  Du  Oan^jc,  on  the 
above  ;  together  with  the  Dissertations  of  .\1.  le  Baron  de  L  Bauie,  on 
tile  Life  of  Saint  Louis,  (and  of)  M.  L*E\esquc  de  la  R..valiere,  and  M. 
Falconet,  on  the  Assassins  of  Syria.  Tfie  w  liolc  translated  by  ihoms 
Johnes,  Esq.  2  vois.  ko.  pp.  TdS.  3-S.  Price  41.  4  .  board  .  Longman 
and  Co.  Io07. 

T  liESE  Memoirs,  as  ,Ioinvi!lc  tells  us  in  the  pro  face,  wen*,  iin- 
(lerlakon  for  the  immediate  piirpo  e  of  rcctudmg  “  the 
holy  actions  and  .^ayillgs  of  King  Loins;”  one  of  the  few  of 
royal  dignity,  who  deserve  lobe  held  in  perpetual  remembrance 
"I'iiev  are  the  result  of  a  personal  intimacy  whieli  had  .subsisted, 
for  twenty-two  ycais,  and  are  recorded  w  ith  that  air  of  lidcliiv 
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which  assures  us  of  the  truth  of  those  professions  by  which  they 
are  accouipa'  ied. 

AIIo\mu;4  iuniK»nrc  of  the  relijrious  zeal,  aiul  the 

chivalrous  spirit  of  t’lie  times,  wliich  hurried  him,  willi  the 
oth  T  priuc  ‘s  of  Kuiaine,  into  the  desiruc’ive  hiuI  impolitic  lul-. 
s’entiircs  of  the  (:rusaae>,  the  rv'i<^u  of  Louis  is  at  once  wise  and 
just,  aud  his  private  chaiacter  tll'initicd,  religious,  and  virtu¬ 
ous.  That  he  was  under  the  influeitce  of  a  zeal  not  according 
to  knowledge,  when  the  sources  of  religious  knowledge  were  so 
studiously  concealed  hy  an  interested  priesthood,  and  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Church  was  as  graiul  an  article  of  faith  as  the 
being  of  a  God,  is  no  blot  upon  his  character;  and  that, 
under  circumstances  of  t’lis  nature,  he  submitted  to  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  super'iition,  is  ratlier  a  proof  that,  had  he  lived  in 
hap|>ier  ilays,  he  would  hr.ve  been  willing  tosacrihre  all  worldiy 
policy  and  temporal  intv‘re.>t  t  j  secure  an  unfading  crown  of 

rIo'}- . 

A  iIi<position  like  diis  is  ^  cry  far  from  “  tlie  mean  and  ab¬ 
ject  superstition  of  a  mnok  a  (leseri])lion  which  an  Knglisli 
historian,  w  1th  his  usual  severity  against  eonscieuiious  reiigion, 
liasatHxed  to  the  character  of  l.ouis.  Nor  is  “  the  mean  and 
al)ject  hupeiMliion  of  a  monk'’  an  ap))ropriate  charaeierof  him, 
who  distinguished  hinis(‘lt  hy  the  noble  opposition  which  he 
inaiU*  to  papal  encroachments  “  In  the  year  before  he 

set  out  for  the  ‘Jolv  land,  he  secured  the  rghts  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church  against  the  insidious  atlem|)ls  of  the  l?onian 
pontid',  l)y  t!ie  lamoiis  edict  known  in  France  hy  the  name 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.”  (Mosheim’s  F.cclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  vol.  iii.  p.  Nor,  once  more,  is  “  tlie  mean  and 

abject  superstition  of  a  monk”  a  proper  dceri])tlon  of  liim, 
who  ile>iretl  .loinville,  ‘‘  in  Ifis  name,  to  stiy  to  King  Thibaut, 
his  son-in-law’,  that  he  must  look  well  to  his  actions,  and 
not  overcharge  Ins  soul,  tliinking  to  acquit  himself  by  the 
large  sums  which  he  gave,  iw  should  leave  to  tlie  monastery 
of  father  preachers  in  Provin>.” 

'Fhe  history  of  ,lt»inville  is  accompanied  with  a  genealogical 
arcoiml  of  his  fnr.dv  ;  w  iili  dissertations,  hy  M.  le  Raron.de  la 
i»a>Jiie,  on  the  anthem icity  of  tlie  work,  with  the  interoKtitig 

*  There  is  a  str.ingc  oversight  in  a  note  in  Moshrlm’s  Ecclesiastical 
Histors ,  tr.in?  vol.  iii.  j\  I'tO.  Reference  is  made  to  .loinville  for 
an  .ampler  aecou'»t  ol  tiu'  cteoiul  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which 
Louis  lost  lus  Ine.  X(»\v  .loinvilic  expressly  says,  resjx'cting  this  last 
crusade,  “  Of  his  ex|K  diiion  to  d'unis  I  shall  say  nothing,  for  I  was  not 
ofil,  and  .ini  iv;-olved  not  to  in-ert  any  thing  in  this  book  but  W'hat  I  am 
prifcedy  ccrt.:ln  is  true.”  He  then  only  mentions  his  death  ;  the  greater 
pan  of  the  work  coni  tv?  an  accoun:  of  the  Jint  crusade  which  he  under¬ 
took  .  Rn.'. 
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dissertations  which  I)u  Can^e  hud  appended  to  the  edition 
from  which  the  present  work  is  iraiislaied,  hesidc  two  valuable 
dissertations  b)  M.  L’  Eve^ejue  de  ia  RuvaliiTe  and  M.  Falco¬ 
net.  The  name  of  the  first  editor  was  Antoine  Fieiri*,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Kicnx,  in  Languedoc  ;  he  found  the  copy  wh.ch  he 
editcil  among  the  pajiers  that  !iad  belonged  to  King  Ken^‘.— 
Tills  Pierre,  as  well  as  Claude  M  Miurd,  who  edited  another, 
but  cnmiptCvl  inanuscript,  had  in  some  <legrce  altered  the 
original  work,  by  chunking  it  into  what  vvas  llien  modern 
French.  He  had  also  taken  great  liberties  of  insertion  in  the 
te\'^  Tlie  present  editor  and  translator  has  preferred  the 
text  of  ^T.  dll  C  iiige. 

The  following  extracts  will  exciiipUfy  the  manner  and  style  of 
Joinvilie  ;  in  referring  to  his  sovereign,  hesays, 

*  In  his  conversation  he  was  remarkably  chast.*,  for  1  never  heard  him,  at 
anytime,  utter  an  indecent  word,  nor  make  use  of  the  Devil's  name,  which 
however  is  n  .w  very  commonly  uttered  by  every  one,  but  which  I  firmly 
believe  is  so  far  from  being  agreeable  to  God,  tliat  it  is  highly  displeasing 
to  him. 

‘  He  inquired,  if  1  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor,  on  Holy  Thursday  ?  Oa 
which,  I  said.  Oh,  for  shame,  no  !  and  never  will  1  wash'the  feet  of  such 
fello  s.  This  IS,  in  truth,  replied  he,  very  ill  said,  for  you  should  never 
hold  in  disdain  what  God  did  for  our  instruction  ;  for  he  who  is  lord  and 
nuster  of  the  universe,  on  that  s;ime  day.  Holy  Thursiiay,  washed  the 
feet  of  all  the  Apostles,  telling  them,  that  he,  who  was  their  nvisUT,  had 
thus  done,  that  they  in  like  manner  nf  ght  do  the  Siime  to  each  other.  1, 
therefore,  beg  of  you,  out  of  love  to  him  first,  and  tlieu  from  your  rcgaid 
to  me,  that  you  would  accustom  yourself  to  do  so.' 

‘  One  time  as  wc,  (Joinvilie  and  Robt.  di*  Sourbon,)  were  sitting  near 
each  other,  and  eating  anvl  drinking  at  the  King’s  table,  we  convcrseil  to¬ 
gether  in  a  low  voice,  which  the  good  King  observing,  reprimanded  us 
by  saying,  you  act  wrong,  thus  to  whisper  together  ;  speak  out  that  your 
companions  may  not  suspect  you  are  t.Jking  of  them  to  t  leir  disadvantage, 
and  railing  at  them  Wh,«  eating,  in  company,  il  j-ouhavc  things  to  say, 
tliat  arc  pleasant  .ind  agreeable,  say  tliem  aloud  that  every  one  may  hear, 
them  ;  if  not,  be  silent. 

‘  Many  times  have  1  seen  tills  holy  SJiint,  after  having  heard  mass,  in  the 
summer,  go  and  amuse  himself  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes.  When,  seat¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  he  would  make  us  .eat  ourselves  round 
about  Jam,  and  every  one  who  wished  to  speak  with  him,  cinv?  thithery 
without  ceremony,  and  without  hindrance  from  any  usher  or  others.  He 
then  demanded  aloud  if  there  were  any  who  had  co  iiplaints  to  make  ;  and 
when  there  were  some,  he  said,  my  friends,  be  silent,  and  your  causes 
shall  bo  dispatched  one  after  another.* 

Louis  is  Jiliiiost  the  only  prince  who  lias  (itH'iclod  according 
to  bis  strictest  sense  of  pistice  and  benevolence,  u  lien  reqiiirctl 
to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  another  country.  His  conduct  to 
the  Kugiish  naiioii  iji  the  tir.bnlent  tiiiiis,  and  under  the 
weak  government,  gf  Henry  IJI,  is  exccciiingly  honourable 
to  his  character. 
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The.  circtmistjiiccs  wliicli  inJucfd  f.oiiis  to  ptit  on  the  cross 
are  thus  related  : — 

‘Shortly  after  this,  the  p^ood  King  was  taken  grcvously  ill,  at  Paris  ; 
#nd  so  bad  was  his  slate,  that  ’  have  heard,  that  one  of  the  lad  es,  who 
nursed  him,  thinking  it  was  tII  over,  wanted  to  cover  his  face  with  a  cloth, 
but,  that  another  lady,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  (so  God  willed  it,) 
would  not  suffer  his  face  to  be  covered,  or  buried,  as  it  were,  declaring 
continurlly  that  he  was  .dive. 

‘  During  the  conversation  of  these  ladies,  our  Lord  worked  upon  him, 
and  restored  to  him  his  speech.  The  good  King  desired  them  to  luring 
him  a  crucifix,  wlilch  was  done ;  and  w  hen  the  good  lady»  his  mother, 
heard  that  he  had  recovered  his  8|>eech,  she  was  in  the  utmost  possible  joy  ; 
but  when  she  came,  and  saw  that  he  had  put  on  the  cross  she  was  panic- 
struck,  and  s  enu'd  as  if  s  e  would  rather  have  seen  him  dead/ 

Such  \v;»s  the  <  ifccl  of  llu*  “  fuUc  teaching,’'  I  v  whicli  the 
designs  of  iric*  r  ii‘';ion  were  frustrated,  and  even  the  hcncficial 
inllncnct*  ofafllictiou  couviM’tt'd  into  the  occasitin  ol  calamities 
and  crini(‘s.  'Pht*  v<ov  td’ piety  thus  hccuinc  the  oath  of  ven¬ 
geance  ;  and  “the  cross  ol  «  nr  Lord  Jesus  (’lirist,"  that  em¬ 
blem  of  patient  ‘.nib  ring  and  sclf-dtmial,  \va>  profaned  as  a 
banner  under  vvlr.eh  the  most  fatal  passions  were  indulp»^(l, 
witliont  limit  from  moral  rcstraiid,  or  correction  bv  remorse. 

John,  I.onl  de  .loineille,  au»ong  many  others  of  the  French 
nobilitv,  bad  adopted  the  sane*.  ri'soUition  wth  the  King. 
'Phis  w'as  the  first  oppeuMnuitv  lie  luul  of  signalizing  himself, 
and  of  pro\ing  tint  he  had,  in  no  digree,  degenerated  in 
conrago  from  his  anr(*strrs.  His  eondnet  and  feelings  previous 
to  Ills  departure,  are  mgennnnsly  related  : 

*  During  that  w!  olo  week  1  was  occupied  in  feasts  and  banquets,  with 
my  brother  De  \  ancouleur,  and  all  the  rich  n  en  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
wlien,  after  eating  and  drinking,  we  amused  ourselves  with  songs  and  led 
a  jiiyous  life.  W  lien  Friday  came,  I  addressed  them  thus  : — Gentlemen, 
know  that  I  am  about  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  i^  uncertain  \  be- 
tber  I  may  ever  letur.  :  sliould  there  be  anyot  you.  therefore,  to  whom  I 
have  done  wrong,  and  who  thinks  he  has  cause  of  complaint,  let  him  come 
forward  :  for  1  am  willing  to  make  him  amends,  as  1  am  accustomed  to 
do  to  those  who  have  comjilained  of  me  or  of  my  people. 

‘  I  made  pilgrimages  to  all  the  holy  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as 
Bliecuurt,  St.  Urban,  end  ot'iiers  near  to  Joinville,  on  foot,  witho'it  shoes 
and  ;n  my  shirt.  Ikt  .is  i  was  journeying  from  Bliecoiirt  to  St.  Urban,  I 
was  obliged  to  pass  near  to  the  castle  of  Joinville,  I  dared  never  turn  my 
eyes  tliat  way  foi  fear  of  feeling  too  great  regret,  and  lest  niy  courage 
should  fail  on  le.ivirg  my  two  fine  children,  an.i  my  fair  castle  ot  Joinville, 
whicli  I  loved  in  my  lieart  ’ 

lie  cinharkutl  at  Marseilles,  and  .sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  the 
Kitig  liad  iirnved  a  snort  time  before  him.  It  was  there  that  he 
fir^t  entt'red  into  the  s,  rviee  of  lumis,  who  soon  discovered  the 
Inghest  regard  for  him,  rt'tt.i.ied  him  always  near  his  per'on, 
IP  i  ever  considered  iiim  as  one  of  his  mo>t  laitidul  and 
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cnnfulential  scM  vant^i.  From  this  time  ho  was  almost  constantly 
with  tlio  Kinix,  lor  tlie  space  oftwontv-two  rears. 

l.ouis  had  adojited  the  plan  of  j^alnini^  footing  in  F/^vpt,  and 
thence  ])roceedint;  to  aid  the  Christians  in  the  llolv  Land.  At 


first  he  was  suecf-'slnl  ;  Dainietta  was  p^iveti  np  witiiont  re- 
sistatjce.  Hnt  alterwards,  the  torinne  of  war  chan^if*^,  the 
Kin<4  himsclt  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  arinv  alint  st  annihi¬ 
lated  hy  iainine  and  disease;  so  that  he  was  .^lad  to  tanttponnd 
with  the  infidels,  by  snrreiult*rln<j  the  city  that  had  been 
takiMi  tor  his  own  liberty,  and  by  payinji;  an  cmorinons  sum 
for  the  ratisoin  of  the  other  prisoners.  In  tlK^^e  labour^'  and 
snfit'rinos  the  Lord  de  Joinville  was  an  eminent  sharer.  The 


Kin<j^,  afiiM*  expen  liin^  nearly  all  his  remaining:  treasure  in  im- 
j>roving  and  fortifying  some  of  the  cities  which  the  (Miris- 
tians  had  aetjoired  in  Palestine,  at  l(*ngth  rv‘turned  to  hi.s 
own  kingdom.  A  letter  from  l\)pe  (Mcinent,  exiioriing  him 
to  finisli  a  work,  which  in  the  spirit  of  j)iety  he  had  so  nobly 
undertaken,  persuaded  him  again  to  cross  the  seas.  lb*  was 


prevented,  lioweviM*,  from  aecomolisliitig  his  purpose  ;  for  at 
Tunis  he  was  seized  with  an  infections  disorder,  which  termi¬ 


nated  his  life.  Many  amiable  traits  of  the  King’s  eharaeter  are 
exliihited  in  tins  work.  'Flie  following  anoedoles  present  him 
in  a  \erv  pleasing  light.  Wiien  the  King’s  ship  ha  1  sulfitreil 
considerable  damage,  by  striking  on  a  hank  o(V  (\prus,  it 
was  not  deemed  safe  for  him  to  proceed  in  her  any  longer: 


*  No\y,  said  the  King,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  matter  :  Sup¬ 
pose  1  quit  this  .ship  ;  there  are  five  or  six  hundred  j)er8ons  on  board,  who 
will  remain  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  for  fear  of  the  danger  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  them,  should  they  stay  on  board  ;  and  there  is  not,  added  the  king, 
one  among  them  who  is  more  attached  to  his  own  |)erson  than  1  am  myself, 
and  if  wc  land,  they  will  lose  all  hopes  of  returning  to  their  own  country. 
I  therefore  declare,  I  will  radier  put  myself,  the  queen,  and  my  children, 
in  this  danger,  under  the  good  providence  of  Cod,  than  make  such  num- 
bei”  of  peoj  ie  sutfer  as  are  now  with  me. 

‘  He  was  a  most  liberal  alms  giver  ;  for  whenever  he  travelled  through 
his  kingdom,  he  always  visited  the  churches,  the  infirmaries,  and  hospi¬ 
tals.  He  sought  out  distressed  gentlemen,  poor  widows,  and  unmarried 
girls  without,  fortune  ;  and  in  every  place  where  he  found  distress  or  want, 
he  gave  large  sums  of  money.  To  poor^  K'ggars  he  ordered  meat  and 
drink,  and  I  have  often  seen  him  cut  the  bread,  and  pour  out  drink  to 
them  himself.’ 

1'hc  disserlations  acenmpanying  this  work  display  inncli 
learning,  upon  various  siil>)i‘cts  of  aiiliipiity  connected  witli  the 
memoirs. 

'The  lirsl  is  on  coats  of  arms.  'Lhc  author  traces  this  cus¬ 
tom  to  the  ancient  (Liuls,  whose  inos^  u.sual  dress  was  the  “colle 
d’ arme.s.”  'Flie  satnc term  was  retoined  by  the  knights,  be- 
('ause  it  was  worn  over  tlic’ir  ar*nonr.  lie  ciideuvours  to 
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prove  th;it  wluit  heralds  have  ilenoininated  colours  in  blazonry 
nr*  panne'<  and  furs,  and  nothing  more  than  ermines  and  vairs, 

(a  lur  mad  •  of  the  >kins  of  ermines,  and  of  a  small  beast  called 
llie  jji  is,)  amt  that  furs  tingcil  of  a  red  colour,  are  the  orifjin 
of  gules:  ttiat  they  are  cut  into  itirterent  shapes,  to  distinguish 
the  wiMrcrs  from  eacli  other ;  hence,  another  set  of  terms,  as 
bends,  barrys,  cliiels,  labels,  ike. 

'The  next  dis^eriinion  is  on  the  origin  of  “  pleadings  at  the 
gate.”  rUis  was  the  plan  of  administering  justice,  adopted  by 
the  sovereigns  of  Fr.ince,  and  especially  by  Louis  ;  who  al¬ 
lowed  ih(‘ir  sul>jects  personally  to  plea.l  their  cause  before 
them  at  the  gate  of  the  palace. 

In  dissertation  tlic  sixth  Du  Cange  discusses  the  origin  and 
usage  of  tournaments  :  “  I'he  French  were  the  inventors  of 
toiirnamenis  and  justs,  which  they  brought  into  use  to  keep  np 
the  warlike  spirit  in  their  gentlemen,  and  prepare  tbcin  for 
real  condnits.”  Alexander  Neeham,  Lnzins,  Chilllct,  and  tithcr 
antliors,  suppose  the  name  and  origin  of  touriianient^  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  horse  races  of  the  ancients,  called  “  Froja',”  and 
Trojani  liuli,”  which  were  first  invented  by  ^hieas,  when  he 
huned  his  father  Ancliiscs  in  Sicily  ;  and  afterwards  intro- 
tiiiccd  among  the  Uimians.  It  appears,  iiuleeil,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses,  that  they  did  not  consist  simply  of  horse-racing, 
as  Fatlicr  d’  Out  reman  says  : 

■  - - pugnxquc  cient  oimulacra  subarmis. 

Et  nunc^  terga  tugac  mandant)  nunc  spicula  vcrtnnt 

Infcnsl :  facta  paritcr  nunc  pace  feiuniur.  aENtin,  1.  5. 

Fmm  this  opinion  Dii  (kiUL^e  dissents,  preferring  to  derive 
the  W()i\i  ironi  lonrner,”  w  hich  signifies  to  walk  or  run  in  a 
circle.  'Fonrnaments  were  in  use  before  the  third  race  of  French 
kings.  'I’lii'se  ixcrciscs,  which  were  formed  to  familiarize 
the  arts  of  war,  were  iVecpientiy  the  cause  of  deadly  quarrels  ; 
several  I'f  whieh  are  here  reeorileti.  'Fhey  were  at  length 
abolished,  ehietlyon  account  of  the  hgal  accidents  which  otti  ii 
atienih  il  rhei!i. 

d’he  tiiriure  i)f  the  hernicles,  with  wliich  th(‘  Lord  de  Joinvillc 
relates  that  the  Sultan  of  ikihylon  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
tin'  king  into  eotn])liance  with  imreasonahle  terms,  is  supposed 
by  many  writers  to  be  the  same  as  tiie  eippus  of  the  Latins.  A 
iliss('rra! ion  :s  dev(*t('d  t<^  this  su!>if(’t. 

d'iu*  (iis:.e« ta; ion  “  o  i  private  war,  and  on  the  riglit  of  cus- 
Inaiary  warfare,”  shewing  who  j  o'«ses‘<t‘d  tin*  right,  between 
Wihat  ptMS'Mis  this  war  a  as  nunle,  the  causes  of  i:,  the  inamntr 

♦  d’hc  quotation  is  inacrurite:  no  copy  witli  which  we  arc  acquainted, 
and  ccit.iiniy  no  good  copy,  h:,8  “  maudant.*’  The  best  reading 
“  terga  fuga  nud.uu.”— i\rr. 
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of  (leclaniijr  it,  who  were  inrluded  in  it,  and  who  exempted 
from  it,  ajid  the  rariona  iiietliods  of  terminating  it,  ^iresenis  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  slate  of  society,  in  which  such  prac<« 
tices  couid  he  estecme.J  “  a  /  lifA/.” 

Wc  ca.i  only  mention  the  titles  of  the  remaining  dissertations*' 
On  Frerage  and  Parage — on  the  Solemn  Assemblies  of  the 
Kings  of  France — on  th<*  Courts  a»  (i  Solemn  Festivals  of  the 
Kings  of  France — on  arms  ‘a  Outrance,*  jn<ts,  &c. — on  the 
exercise  oflacliicanc — on  knigiits  hannert'* — on  gentlemen  of 
name  and  hearing  ar  ns — o!t  the  cry  “d’armes,”  or  war  cry- 
on  the  usage  of  the  uar  cry — oii  the  dependence  of  the  county 
of  C'liampagne  ou  France — on  tie*  counts  palatine  of  France- 
on  the  scrip  and  si  itf  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land — on  the 
name  and  i.igniiy  of  Sultan,  or  Soudan — on  the  v\(wd  “  Sale’*— 
on  the  bannerol  St.  Oenis,  or  the  Orttiamnie—^on  the  ransom 
of  St.  Louis — »'n  the  honomaole  adoption  of  hro’hers  inarms, 
ike. — on  the  ln>m)m*ahle  adoption  oTmu^s,  and  incidei»tidlv  on 
the  origin  ot  kniglilh('od — on  the  crowns  of  the  kings  of 
France — on  dui  graining  of  armorial  bearings  to  families,  ike.— 
on  the  pre-eminence  ot  the  Kings  of  France,  ike. — on  tha 

Portus  llins,  or  Ihirtus  Iccius.’* 

r^very  one  who  has  read  the  history  of  the  crusades  is  ac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  tlie  sovereign  of  a  small  district  in  Phofnicia, 
called  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  whose  subjects  were 
properly  namcil  Assas>in3.  The  foundation  of  tlie  power  of 
that  prince  v^as  the  fanaticism  of  Ids  subjects,  who  were  edu¬ 
cated  in  this  dreadful  prejudice,  that  they  should  enjoy  eter¬ 
nal  h.:j)pi:iebs  if  they  lo.st  their  lives  in  obeying  the  orders  of 

was  to  them  a 
ids  of  Montfer- 
ugusic  and  St, 
Loiiij  arc  attributed  by  most  Instoriaiis  to  tiiis  prince.  From 
these  cinirgcs  M.  rKvcscpie  de  la  Havaliere  detends  him,  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  iliaiilie  letter  sairl  tube  piiblislicd  by  the  old 
man  of  tlu;  mountain,  w  hich  contains  the  avowal  of  the  first 
deed,  is  .1  forgery;  that  the  circumstances  attaclied  to  the  se¬ 
cond  design  are  loo  improbable  to  be  credited,  and  that  the 
latter  is  contradictcHl  by  an  induction  drawn  from  the  narrative 
of  the  Sitmr  dc  .lomville.  Hut  whatever  suspicion  attends  the 
accounts  of  tlic  particular  instances  in  whicli  he  exerted  thia 
j)OW4'r,  authors  are  unanimous  In  attesting  tfie  unlimited  devo¬ 
tion  of  his  suhiects  to  his  will.  ’I'lie  dissertation  of  M.  Falconet 
con’aiiis  much  information  respecting  this  people.  Gibbon 
sa  s,  I'lai  liicy  were  extirpated  by  the  Mamelukes  alKitii  the 
year  {2S0.  Not  a  vestige  is  left  of  theta;  enemies  of  mankind, 
w  hose  daggers  have  hivn  felt  both  in  the  Fast  and  the  West, 
except  the  term  As-assiii,  which  in  the  most  odions  sense'  has 
been  ado].'tcd  in  the  languages  of  Fuiope. 


their  ‘oveivign  ;  jnst  or  iinpist,  assassination 
duty  of  religion.  'File  death  of  C’oiirail,  Mar(| 
rat,  and  tlie  attempt  to  destroy  Philippe.  A 
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The  scanty  view  n  e  have' givcMi  of  tills  uwk  is  all  that  our 
limits  will  allow  ;  the  roiulor  will  perceive  that  the  interestintr 
liistory  of  .loinville  is  ac('om|)anie(!  with  a  rich  store  of  expla- 
naiory  aml  illustrative  notes  ami  dissertations  on  many  eiirioiis 
topics  of  liistory  and  aiiticpiities.  'I'lie  work  is  elegantly  and 
corr(‘ctiy  printed. 

W’e  cannot  omit  the  expression  of  our  sincere  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Johnes,  on  the  heavy  loss  he  has  sustained  in  tlic 
deslrnction  of  many  manuscripts  and  scarce  works,  hy  the  re¬ 
cent  fire  at  llafod  ;  we  are  hajipy  in  knowing  tliat  it  has  not 
diminished  his  iiitelleetnal  ardour,  and  we  hope  that  in  the 
end  it  will  not  greatly  ohstrnel  the  continuance  of  Ids  valu¬ 
able  services  to  the  curious  ami  literary  part  of  society. 

Art.  VI.  Sermonsy  by  Samuel  Charters,  1).  1).  Minister  of  Wilton. 

A  new  Edition,  8to.  pp.  3.56.  Price  7s.  Rivingtons ;  Constable 

and  Co,  Edinburgh,  1807. 

1  are  nmlir  obligations  to  tliis  writer  for  saving  us  a 

good  deal  of  perplexity,  by  giving  a  name  to  his  com¬ 
positions:  it  would  have  lu'en  imjiossihle  for  ns  to  call  them 
Sermons,  as  they  iliffer  so  palpably  from  the  enstomary  mo¬ 
dels  of  t!ial  tiescription,  and  are  so  remarkahly  uncouth  and 
injudieioiis  in  their  form.  The  subjects  discussed  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  ol  356  pages  are  in  fact  oidy  four,  am!  these  are  by 
no  means  tin*  uio>t  eligilile  for  the  pulpit,  or  the  family 
circli*.  Dr  ('.has  not  distinguished  any  of  them  hy  a  title  ; 
tlu*  first,  howevt  r,  is  a  practic  al  discourse  on  the  duties  and 
means  of  htMielieenee,  im  a-nrmg  105  pages,  and  chopped 
into  s'x  pit‘ees  of  convenient  length,  with  very  little  ap- 
pearam'c  c.r  preserve.tion  of  order.  The  second,  on  the 
diitv  of  m. d  ing  a  will,  is  nol  more  than  om‘-third  of  the 
first  in  length.  'I'lu*  tli.rd,  a  historical  account  of  the  per- 
strntions  of  t’^e  Sc  tish  church,  during  the  reign  of  the 
lit  entioiis  and  tvr  inincal  (  harles  II;  this  ricital  is  turned  to 
prac  tical  accon.'t,  in  a  second  section  of  the*  discourse,  hy 
ct  mrasUng  ii  with  the  happy  prc' aience  of  religious  libe  rty 
in  mo.ie‘rn  times.  'The  fourth  discourse,  divieie*ii  into  tour 
pails,  is  iiiit  luK-d  to  illustrate  tin*  propriety  of  attf'iuling  to 
thv*  sp.rit  of  I  hi*  Scriptures,  and  of  the  (dirislian  Ueligion,  in 
pre*fe*rene  e*  lo  the*  leMer  and  the  external  olisi'rvanees  ;  it  in-, 
tro’ inc'es  a  lomj  scries  of  texts,  and  dismisses  them  .-ncee  ssive'ly 
witlia  few  eTiiical  and  exjiository  remarks :  most  of  these  ue'. 
ma\  repre*  I  nt  as  ju  .icioiis,  and  di’serving  the  attention  of  a 
rttider.  'I'he  Appendix  furnisiies  another  collection  <  t  texts 
and  eomiue*n!s,  nearly  em  the  model  of  the  last  Sermon,  hut 
still  more*  dosnlie'i  v  and  i  neonneeted.  Tlu*  suhs’am  e  of  the 
dise:oiirse's  i->  iu*ari\  as  iiu'ongruoiis,  as  tlie  manner,  to  the*  pro¬ 
per  scope  and  intention  of  pojuilar  addresses.  The  most  in- 
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terfstin^  and  influential  doctrines  of  the  pospel  are  scarcely 
ever  distinctly  explained  or  intellijrihly  intiinat«*d ;  there  are 
no  solemn  admonitions,  no  searching  and  detming  reproofs, 
no  zealous  exiiortations,  no  terrifying  threats,  no  tender  in¬ 
treaties.  It  would  oeenpy  niiieh  of  our  space  very  tm- 
servie(‘ahlv  to  make  the  justness  of  our  opinion  perft'ctly  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  reader;  we  shall  transerihe  the  first  paragraphs 
and  sections  (if  the  terms  indeed  are  adiuissihle)  of  the  nrst 
fliseourse,  hy  way  of  proof  that  Dr.  C.  has  entirely  renoiineeil 
the  authority  of  all  ordinary  maxims  or  respectable  t?xamples 
in  this  species  of  composition. 

Luke  xi.  H. — But  rather  ^tve  alms  of  such  things  as  you  have,  and  he, 
hold  all  things  are  clean  unto  you. 

‘  A  mnn  must  provide  for  his  own,  and  the  dutiful  child  who  has  any 
thing  to  spare  thinks  with  hin.self,  Do  my  parents  nwd  it  i  Next  to  parents 
is  a  hr.  iher  or  sister  who  hath  v.ax<‘d  poor,  and  an  aliment  to  a  j)Oor  re¬ 
lation  is  ])refer;ihle  to  indiscriminate  alms  If  or  woman  that 

lieveth  have  iJows,  let  them  relie^^e  them,  and  let  not  the  church  be  charged  i 
that  it  m  y  relieve  them  that  are  widows  indeed  1  Tim  v.  1(>. 

‘  Recoll«*ct  those  who  instructed,  or  patronised,  or  assisted,  or  consoled 
you,  and  study  to  requite  them. 

‘  Is  your  friend  in  adversity  ?  Opi'n  your  hand  and  your  heart.  Inquire 
if  the  friend  of  your  youth  has  any  children  in  want,  and  extend  your 
friendly  regards  to  them. 

‘  Consider  faithful  sen’ants  who  have  been  long  with  you.  The  relation 
of  niaste»*  and  servant,  once  a  sysu  m  of  slavery  and  oppression,  is  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  Gospel  into  a  law  of  liberty  and  a  bond  of  love. 

‘  To  a  poor  r.eighbour,  fragments  of  meat  and  cloth  and  fuel  are  of  use. 
Teach  your  children  to  sympathize  with  poor  neighbours,  and  to  do  acts 
of  kindness. 

II. 

‘  Sympathy  is  a  useful  monitor. 

‘  One  who  has  felt  the  pressure  of  debt,  feels  for  a  debtor.  One  who 
has  met  with  kindness  when  far  from  his  friends,  attends  to  a  friendless 
stranger.  Tlie  man  who  has  endured  bondage  remembers  those  that  are  in 
bonds,  as  bound  with  them,  and  i  ecomes  their  zealous  compassionate 
friend  and  intercessor.  Mr  Howard  was  once  a  prisoner 

‘  The  sick,  who  have  medicine,  and  cordials,  and  attendant?,  sympathize 
w'lth  the  destitute  sick.  Mrs.  Murray  Keith,  under  an  incurable  lameness, 
bequeathed  two  thousand  pounds  for  the  support  of  poor  ineuntbles,  giving 
a  prt'ference  to  the  lame.  Doctor  Swift  felt  the  appn  ach  of  lunacy,  and 
founded  an  hospital  for  lunatics 

‘  A  w'idow.  lelt  with  ample  provision,  and  guardians  for  her  children, 
thinks  of  widows  indeed.  While  sorrow  fills  your  heart,  and  the  shadow 
of  death  darkens  your  remaining  comforts,  you  sympathize  with  the  joyless 
desponding  woman,  who  is  lelt  with  children,  poor  and  friendless.  By 
alleviating  her  sorrows,  you  alleviate  your  own. 

‘  They,  who  were  orphans  from  their  early  years,  ha\  c  a  fellow-feeling 
NNith  those  wl.o  follow  in  the  same  «.aik,  solitary  defencch  ss,  path.  A 
retros-  eit  of  its  danger,  and  of  guides  whom  i'rovidence  raised  up,  will 
piompt  you  to  guide  and  bc'fricnd  an  orphan. 
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*  Children  of  the  clergy  who  arc  now  in  affluence,  look  back  on  their 
lot  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  take  an  interest  in  those  to  whom  the  tame 
lot  18  tallen. 

‘  ’]  he  wealthy,  who  labour  under  the  usual  burdens  of  old  age,  have  aged 
neighbours  under  the  additional  load  of  poverty.  The  poor  man,  whose 
arm  can  no  longer  earn  biead,  forsaken  and  forgotten  in  his  days  of  dark¬ 
ness,  sliould  be  remembt'red  by  the  rich,  whose  teet  are  also  siumLl'w^  on  the 
dark  mountams.  A  society  of  gentlemen,  oi  fourscore  and  upwards, 
brighten  their  social  intercourse  by  means  of  a  fund  for  tlieir  poor  coevals, 
whom  they  visit  and  console. 

‘  'I  he  young,  who  row  enjoy  plenty,  .arc  susceptible  of  compassion.  Let 
them  show  it  to  th.e  needy  of  their  own  age,  and  be  kindly  aticctioncd,  and 
grow  in  favour  with  God  and  man, 

III. 

‘  Compasilon  is  made  strong  in  youth,  to  subdue  selfishness,  and  humanize 
the  heart.  It  soothes  and  aileviat*  s  the  trouble  to  which  man  is  born. 

1  hough  little  can  be  added  to  the  happiness  of  tl.e  prosperous,  much  may 
be  done  for  the  unhappy.  Moved  by  compassion,  we  bear  ooc  anotlier’s 
burdens,  and  weep  with  them  tliat  weep,  5cc.  i^c.* 

A  great  number  of  useful  hints,  .nnd  just  remarks,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  aa.‘cdoies,  are  liirown  together  in  this  Sermon  ;  jf 
they  were  arrang<\l  into  a  clejjcndeni  and  ])roj)ortionaic  order, 
and  eonibined,  hy  the  agency  of  a  little  fauey,  into  animated 
and  alieeiing  forms,  tiu*y  might  constitute  a  very  serviceable 
essay,  ( r  be  used  uj)  advautugconsly  on  cbaiitable  occasions. 

'^rhe  .secondseniion,  from  Isa. \xxviii.  1.  is  of  useful  tendency ; 
it  discusses  tiie  reasons  for  making  a  testamentiirv  disposition 
of  properly  wiihout  delay ,  ;.iul  t!ie  considerations  to  lie  regarded 
in  making  it.  I’iie  scni’nnmts  and  directions,  for  tlie  most 
part,  aii‘  very  sensible  ;  and  the  plan  is  soincwliai  otderly  and 
discerir.ble. 

Lew  pi'viions  of  history  are  mere  interesting  than  that  whieli 
the  thirrl  diseonrse  illustrates  ;  no  persecutions  iierhajis  have 
ladled  so  long,  Inive  had  so  large  a  pmlit  n  of  a  wladeec  ni- 
mnnity  fer  iheir  object,  l;ave  been  so  diversifed  in  their 
fonn.s,  aril  Ijave  been  so  aceurately  recorded.  It  has  the  spirit 
and  ehann  lielonging  ti)  a  talc  of  adventures,  rather  than 
the  sanguinary  terrors  of  a  u.as.sacie,  cr  tiie  ili.vmal  uniforniity 
of  a  catah  gue  of  executii>ns  ;  it  is  a  irageiiy  suHieienlly  varied 
by  sei/uri*s,  sulVerings,  eseapes,  siiecisses,  and  revi  rses,,  li> 
aw.ikeu  the  mind  willi  tlisiini'i  symj'athics  of  indignation  aiul 
puv,  but  i  oi  so  dreadful  as  ti)  overw  h?bn  it  with  {Tubscriminatc 
sensations  of  horror.  l>r.  C.  abstracts  bis  very  intcre^tirg  ac¬ 
count,  from  Kr.bert  \\*i)odrow’s  History  of  tue  Sulfcrings  of 
the  ('lie.rc.h  ol  Scoilatui,  fn)(U  the  Uestiiration  U)  the  Uovolution.  * 
Siivend  aifcLting  anecdotes  are  rt  latoil :  one  of  which  we 
shall  insiTi. 
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•  Justiciary  powers  were  j^ven  to  mtliury  men,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
these  powers,  they  also  brouj^ht  disjjrace  on  their  own  names,  and  on  the 
naiTie  of  soldier*  At  one  of  their  courts  in  Galloway,  two  women  were 
sentenced  to  l)e  tied  to  stakes  w  ithin  the  flood-mark,  and  drowned  by  the 
howin  of  the  sea.  Major  Windrani  conducted  tlie  execution,  and  be* 
wrayed  no  compunction.  From  viewing  the  character  of  men  whose  dia¬ 
bolical  cruelty  thnlls  the  soul  with  horror,  it  is  some  relit  f  to  turn  to  the 
martyrs,  and  to  view  in  them  the  work  of  faith  with  pit  ence,  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  hope  in  death  which  is  tliw  portion  of  the 
righteous.  Margaret  M‘Lauchlan  was  an  aged  woman,  of  more  than 
ordinary  knowledge  and  prudence,  and  for  many  years  of  singular  piety  : 
she  would  take  none  of  the  oaths  now  pressed  u;x)n  women  as  well  as  upon 
men,  nor  would  she  desist  from  public  w'orship,  and  joining  in  pmycr  with 
her  Christian  friends,  and  ministering  to  their  necessities.  She  was  seized 
when  at  family  worship  in  her  own  house.  After  taking  joyfully  tJie  spoil¬ 
ing  of  her  goods,  ami  enduring  many  hardships  in  prison,  she  laid  down  her 
lift*  for  ti'.e  testimony  oi'  a  good  conscience.  Margaret  Wilson  was  a  young 
woman,  and  trained  from  her  youth  in  the  school  of  adversity  :  for  hearing 
the  presbyteri  ins,  site  and  her  brother  and  sister  were  under  the  sad  ne¬ 
cessity  ot  leaving  their  father’s  house.  Their  paa*nts,  who  had  themseivef 
confoimed,  are  charged  at  their  highest  peril  not  to  h.arbour  their  own 
children,  nor  supply  their  wants,  nor  sec  without  informing  against  them* 
Margaret  was  taken  when  on  a  visit  to  her  fellow-sufterer.  She  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  a  pretended  friend.  Her  stake  was  nearest  the  shore,  and  she 
saw  her  companion  in  tribulation  die.  in  this  trying  hour  she  was  so¬ 
licited  to  n  ake  shipwreck  of  a  good  conscience.  What  do  you  now  think 
of  her  whom  you  sec,  in  the  agony  of  death  ?  What  do  I  sec,  replied  the 
martyr,  but  Christ,  in  one  of  his  members  wrestling  there.  Think  you  that 
we  are  the  sufferers  ?  No.  It  is  Christ  in  us.  He  sends  none  a  warfare 
on  their  own  charges.  While  the  tide  approached,  she  sung  from  the 
twenty-fifth  Ps:ilm, 

Let  not  the  errors  of  my  youth. 

Nor  sins  remembered  oe  ; 

In  mercy  for  thy  goodness’  sake, 

O  I.ord,  remember  me. 

O  let  integrity  and  truth 
Keep  me  who  tlu‘e  attend  ; 

Redemption,  Lord,  to  Israel 
From  all  his  troubles  send. 

She  read  the  eighth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  and  concluded  with  the  Apostle, 
that  (ncithcr}life  nor  death,  nor prlncipaliues nor  powers,  northings  p.'-eS^t, 
nor  things  to  come,  should  sep.irat  ‘her  from  the  love  of  GodinChrint ;  .and 
while  she  prayed,  the  billows  passed  over  her.  IWforc  she  was  dead,  they 
brought  her  above  water  till  the  power  of  speech  returned  ;  .1nd  asked  her 
if  she  would  pray  for  the  king.  One  more  deeply  affected  than  t!ie  rest 
said  to  her,  dear  Margaret,  say  God  save  the  King,  She  answered,  “ 
save  him,  I  desire  his  salivation.’’  They  called  out  to  Major  W mi Sir, 
she  hath  said  it.  Fhc  Major  came  foi  ward  w  ith  tlie  tea,  charging  her  In- 
itantly  to  swear  or  return  to  the  water.  1  will  not  swear,  1  am  one  of 
Clirist’s  childieD.  Let  me  go.  l.et  me  go  to  my  Father  with  a  eftaw 
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garment.  They  thrust  her  down  into  the  sea,  and  her  testinwny  was 
sealed.' 

Dr.  C.’s  reflections  on  this  period  of  e.\ecial)le  tyranny  and 
innocent  siiflerin;^,  as  contrasted  with  tin*  j)resent  day  of  tolera¬ 
tion  and  iraiujuiliiiy,  are  hcnoural)le  to  his  cliaractiT,  and  form 
the  best  ])art  of  his  ho  .k. 

‘  Let  the  character  and  thcefi'ects  of  intolerance  in  tlie  days  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  be*  reviewed  and  reniembc'nfd.  That  evil  spirit  p'  ssessed  the  per¬ 
secuted  as  veil  as  tl  eir  pt'rsecutors.  Samuel  Rutherford,  whose  book 
on  civil  libt'rty  had  the  honour  to  be  proscribed,  composed  an  elaborate 
treatise  against  liberty  of  conscience.  Even  Woodrow  (whose  melan¬ 
choly  office  as  the  historian  of  affliction  tends  to  humanise  the  htart)  com¬ 
plains  in  one  place  of  the  lenity  shown  to  quakers,  and  in  another,  speaks 
of  some  very  good  acts  made  against  them.  Ecclesiastical  establishments 
are  seldom  tolerant.  Heresy  is  imputed  to  enquirers  after  truth,  and  under 
the  name  of  heretics,  conscientious  men  and  women  are  stigmatised  and 
devoted.  /\rchbishop  Sharp,  in  a  letter  to  Sheldon,  cloaks  his  cruelties 
under  zeal  for  the  church.  The  church  of  Christ,  is  indeed  a  worthy  ob¬ 
ject  of  zealous  attachment,  but  the  test  of  membership  is  charity.  I'olera- 
tion  in  its  fust  effects  wears  a  discouraging  and  even  a  threatening  aspect. 
In  the  eager  enjoyment  of  a  precious  right  which  had  fv*en  long  w  ithheld, 
discordant  sects  arose  ;  and  Bossuet's  History  of  the  V ar'iatwnsy  W'as  the 
most  formidable  argumentative  attack  on  protesumts.  Amidst  endless  va¬ 
riations  and  hopeless  disconf,  an  tnfaliihle  guide  seemed  a  haven  of  rest ; 
but  pi*udence  in  temporal,  reason  and  scriptuie  in  spiritual  matters,  arc  the 
guides  which  God  has  given.* 

Sonu‘  of  these  remarks  perhaps  might  rcrjuiiv  modifications 
or  explanations  which  the  author  has  not  given  ;  lor  instance, 
“  charity”  iti  the  strict  arceplation  of  .scriptun*  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  proper  “  test  of  miMiibersliij),”  hut  custom  relaxes  thw 
term  in  a  manner  winch  rciuh'rs  it  inapplicahle.  W  e  were 
imich  pleased  with  the  following  spirited  observations. 

‘  1  had  occasion  on  a  Sabbath  morning  in  summer  to  pass  through  the 
village  of  Denholm  when  the  Cameronians  were  assembling  to  eat  the 
l.,ord‘s  SuppeT,  and  mused  on  the  days  of  old.  In  the  last  century, 
people  of  their  way  souglu  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  or  the  solitude  of  a 
desert  ;  and  ate  the  passover  in  haste,  like  the  Israelites  in  I’.gypt ;  and, 
like  die  builders  of. le:us.ilcm,  with  a  weapon  in  their  hands;  widi  bitter 
fierbs  did  they  eat  it,  and  often  1  ad  the  fate  of  those  Galileans  w  hose  blood 
Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.  Under  the  sun-shine  of  liberty, 
they  now  assemble  in  the  peopled  village,  and  the  young  and  the  old  go  up 
in  piMce  to  their  solen  nines.  It  is  no  longer  a  crime  to  be  seen  with 
bibles  in  their  l  ands;  the  voice  of  ps.dniody  is  no  more  a  signal  to  the 
cruel  foe  ;  diey  worship  without  fear  iMinisters  of  the  establislu^d 
church  do  not  mwv  as  in  times  past  lock  upon  those  who  se'paiate  with 
an  evil  eye;  nor  have  we  any  controversy  w.th  our  brethren  who  teacl;  in 
it'parating  assemblies,  but  who  shall  study  and  unders  and  and  explain 
the  scriptmis  bi.st,  and  d  sjH*nse  most  faithfully  the  hiead  of  life,  and 
j  be  most  willing  and  ready  to  do  good  and  to  communlcatg.’ 
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*  Th  man  of  sin  is  ^dually  consuming,  and  will  at  length  be  thruat 
out  frotii  the  temple  of  Coil.  All  human  usumation  over  conscience  will 
cease.  Incense  will  be  ojered  in  every  fdacct  ana  a  pure  offering,  I'he  pro¬ 
phecy  has  in  p.irt  received  its  accomplishment,  and  is  now  accomplishing. 
Among  us  every  one  is  at  libiMty  to  think  for  himself,  almost  every  form 
of  religious  worship  is  tolerated,  and  every  individual  ma  make  his  choice. 
Added  to  this,  theiv  is  a  national  church,  and  legal  provision  for  minis¬ 
ters.  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.'  pp.  ^?08. 

Most  of  rlu!  illnstrued  in  tlie  fourth  discourse  are 

marked  with  tliat  idiomatic  form  which  uses  a  direct  m'gatiou 
to  cx|>rt‘ss  a  com]^arati\c  in>ignilicance  or  inferioritv.  The 
text  itself  is  an  instance  of  it  ;  Matt.  ix.  13.  Ual  yf  and 
learn  :rfiaf  I  hut  mcintlhy  J  laiH  have  mercy  and  SiM  \  priiicipa'ly 
or  merely]  sacrifice  ;  we  shall  add  a  fi.*w  of  Dr.  C.’s  expla¬ 
nations. 

‘  John  i.  11.  lie  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  receivtJ  him  not.  Few 
in  compaiison  received  him.  That  no  more  than  tl  is  is  meant,  appears 
from  what  follows:  “  Fut  to  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  die  sons  of  God." 

‘  Mark  X  V.5.  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  untOf  but  to 
minister.  Devout  women  ministered  to  him  of  their  substance,  and  he 
accepted  of  the  kindness  and  hospltility  of  his  hearers  and  his  friends; 
but  the  high  end  of  his  coming  was  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many. 

‘John  XV.  15.  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  but  I  have  called  you 
friends.  They  were  inUeed  his  servant they  called  him  l.ord  and  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  ye  do  well,  says  he,  for  so  I  am ;  but  henceforth  I  add  a  more 
honourable  and  intimate  relation,  and  reveal  to  you  as  fiiends,  the  things 
which  I  have  h  ard  of  iny  Father. 

‘  John  vii.  H>.  A1  y  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me,  I  indeed 
believe  and  approve  and  teach  the  doctrine  bo  far  it  is  mine  ;  but,  1  claim 
attention  to  it  upon  1  jgher  ground,  it  is  ihc  doctrine  ot  him  that  sent 
me. 

‘  John  xii.  i1*.  He  that  bAicveih  on  me,  believeth  not  on  me,  but  on  him 
that  sent  me.  Through  faith  in  Christ  as  the  messenger  of  divine  mercy, 
the  believer  ascends  to  (iod,  the  high  and  ultimate  object  off;uth,  and  rests 
in  his  love. 

‘  Exod.  xvi.  8.  Moses  said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  your  murmurings 
are  not  against  us,  but  against  the  Tord,  He  thus  reveals  the  extent  and 
atrocity  of  their  guilt,  of  wliich  perhaps  they  were  not  fully  aware.* 

'Fiiis  intci  pretilt  ion  is  used,  with  mucli  projiriety  itt  most  of 
the  instauccs,  I,  to  exphnn  certiun  pa-sages  of  scripture; 
2,  to  obviate  ohjections  ;  3,  to  correct  some  mistak»,*s  w!iich 
Christians  have  fallen  into  ;  and  4,  to  ascertain  tlie  extent  of 
some  moral  precepts. 

Dr.  (\  (Iocn  not  ajipear  to  any  advantage  in  answering  the 
objection,  which  eavillcib  have  oftem  urged  against  the  use  of 
tticans,  from  a  consideration  that  God  foresees  the  end.  It 
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was  not  necessary  to  perplex  himself  with  any  alluwcms  to  the 
doctrine  of  coni  irgency,  hen  a  satisfactory  answer  is  «o 
obvious ;  'u  hitt  a  man  soweth^  that  he  shall  qIm^  reap.  The  same 
effect^,  we  are  practically  taught  to  believe,  will  always  follow 
the  same  causes,  anti  never  u  ke  place  without  them,  unless 
by  the  intcr\enlion  of  a  miracle;  the  fore*  know  ledge  of  the 
elTect  therefore  necessarily  implies,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  fore-knowledge  of  a  previous 
cause;  the  moral  certainty  of  the  one  is  involved  in  the  moral 
or  absolute  certainty  of  the  other. 

On  the  wfiolc  we  are  sorry  that  so  much  good  sense  has 
been  here  comparatively  wasted,  through  the  defect  of  that  just 
and  skilful  arrangi  merit  which  was  necessary  to  give  it  a  form 
of  inter*  St  and  ut'dity  ;  the  reader,  however,  w  ho  is  generous 
enough  U)  forget  the  tide  of  the  work,  and  who  is  determined  ^ 
to  derive  nd\anta*jc  from  it,  in  s|>ite  of  tlie  author’s  negli¬ 
gence,  may  find  his  acc  ount  in  perusing  its  contents, 

'^riie  siM'ond  volume  of  Dr.  (\’s  ilisconrses,  .of  which  this  is 
a  second  *  dition,  was  published  iu  1804:  the  former  volume 
we  have  licvci*  seen. 


Art.  VII.  Travels  through  the  Canmlas  ;  containing  a  Description  of  the 
picturesque  ^ccn(Ty  of  some  of  the  Rivers  and  Lakes,  with  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Production^,  Commerce,  and  Inhabitants  of  those  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  to  which  is  suhioined  a  compr.iativc  View  of  the  Manuon 
and  Customs  of  several  of  the  Inilian  Nations  of  North  and  South* 
Anieric.1  By  George  Heiiot,  Ksq.  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of 
Biilisli  North  Amt*rica.  4to.  pp.  602.  plates.  Price  21.  15s.  plain,* 
5s.  colouretl.  Phillips,  1807. 

Jl'  is  not  a  little  singular  tiiat  Britain  should  have  been 
obligeil  to  relinqT!i>li  those  extensive  colonies  whii*h  w’crc 

f)(‘oplt‘d  by  her  own  .‘'uLjocls,  and  govtu'ned  by  her  ow’h 
aws,  yet  should  still  be  a!>]o  to  keep  posscs>ion  of  ai\  inu 
inense  contiguous  lorriiorv,  whit  h  had  been  won  by  force  of 
arms  from  a  hostile  nation,  and  wliich  still  preserves  very 
great  resemblance  to  that  nation,  iu  its  usages,  language, 
maneers,  and  nrejudii  c.s.  In  a  polltici!!  view,  the  condition 
of  (  nnada  is  then  fore  an  oi>ie<  t  of  much  curiosity,  if  not. of 
transcendaul  iin|'<)rtancc.  iLs  political  \aluc  tlip'^nds,  .al¬ 
most  entirelv,  cn  its  commereiaL ;  for  in  point  fif  physical 
strength,  ii  tlrains  and  divides,  instead  of  recruiting  our  na¬ 
tional  resources.  Its  commereiid  value,  as  a  colpny,  is^  aot(. 
very  large;  with  the  exeej>lion  of  the  fur-trade,  it  ha» 
icarcelv  any  claim  to  consideration  ;  tiie  anlicipalion  ^there¬ 
fore  ol  an  event  by  no  means  inij^robable,  Uiat  this  colony  will 
atone  time  be  severed  from  its  political  trunk,  should  not  be 
sutfered  to  produce  extravagaut  *  feelings  .of  dcsppnJencr. 
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The*  prand  and  striking  features  however  of  its  natural  see- 
uer}*,  and  the  singular  peculiarities  of  a  climate  w  hich  unites 
the  characters  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  re^ions,  willaiway* 
make  Canada  an  interesting  subject  to  the  intelligent  reader! 
It  is  here  that  nature  assumes  her  most  sublinte  and  magni. 
ficeut  appearances.  Her  rocks,  and  \voo<ls,  and  tnountains, 
arc  grouped  together  in  forms  the  most  noble  for  their  mag* 
nitude,  and  the  most  enchanting  by  their  wild  and  romantic 
variety.  Lakes  of  immense  extent,  rivers  of  astonishing  ra¬ 
pidity  and  volume,  and  cataracts  the  most  awful  that  imagi* 
nation  can  represent,  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  been 
only  witnessed  by  brutes  and  barbarians,  arc  at  length  iri*a- 
diated  by  the  daylight  of  science,  and  revealed  to  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  beings  vvno  are  capable  of  relishing  their  charms. 
Tlic  fertility  of  soil,  aiul  the  wonderful  luxuriancy  of  cli¬ 
mate  during  the  prevalence  of  the  summer  heats,  which  are 
scarcely  less  intense  than  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  arc  re¬ 
markably  reversed  by  the  inllucnce  of  winter.  'I'hc  forms 
and  powers  of  nature  are  tlieii  wnipt  up  in  impenctrabla 
snows,  the  rapid  course  of  the  rivers  is  arrested  by  the  keen- 
est  frost,  the  cataracts  themselves  are  checked  in  their  impe¬ 
tuous  descent,  and  changed  from  a  foaming  and  irresistible 
torrent,  into  an  insignificant  stream  dashing  over  variegated 
pillars  and  mounds  of  ice. 

We  turned  to  the  volume  which  professes  to  give  very 
ample  information  concerning  such  a  country  as  thk,  with 
no  ordinary  degree  of  interest.  The  author  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  for  the  execution  of  his  task,  having 
resided  in  the  country  for  several  years  in  an  oiHcial  situa¬ 
tion,  and  being  endowed  with  a  talent  for  drawing,  and  con¬ 
sequently  with  habits  of  observing  and  admiring  the  pictu* 
resque  scenery  of  nature.  His  volume  certainly  contains 
much  loss  than  we  desired,  or  perhaps  expected,  of  original 
matter ;  but  it  presenis  us  with  at  least  a  tolerable  summary 
of  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  enriched  with  some  ad¬ 
ditional  facts,  respecting  the  British  ))OBsessiuns  in  Canada^ 
and  the  various  Indian  tribes  tiiat  are  scattered  through  the  vast 
American  continent.  It  might  indeed  have  been  comprised 
witliin  a  much  narrower  compass,  and  presented  to  the  pub* 
lie  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  had  the  print  been  smaller, 
the  margin  less  exorbitant,  and  the  plates  less  numerous. 
Hut  we  do  not  so  much  condemn  the  contrivance  of  the 
bookseller,  as  tlie  folly  of  the  public,  for  the  existence  of 
this  faishionablc  tax  on  modern  curiosity. 

The  two  first  chapters  of  Mr.  llcriors  work  are  introduc- 
tnry,  and  contain  an  account  of  what  fell  under  his  notice 
during  his  voyage  from  Great  Briuiii  to  America.  He  does 
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not  however  Rpeak  in  the  narrative  st^’le,  in  any  part  of  hif 
work,  but  describes  the  countries  which  he  visited,  in  the 
manner  of  a  (geographer,  who  collects^his  materials  from  the 
tesliinony  of  others,  rather  than  of  a  traveller  who  paints 
from  the  life,  and  speaks  only  from  pefsofial  observation  or 
inquiry.  In  these  chapters  we  have  a  summary  account  of 
the  Azores,  describing  some  of  the  remarkable  peaks,  and 
vallics,  and  boiling  springs  ;  and  also  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundlan»l,  n  >tjd  for  its  barrenness,  its  misty  atiiiospberc, 
and  its  inexhaustible  fisheries. 

In  the  third  chapter  our  author  arrives  at  the  gulpli  of 
St.  La^Tonce,  and  carries  his  reader  gradually  up  that  noble 
river  by  Q.neber,  Montreal,  Niagara»  &c.  till  he  arrives  at 
its  sources  in  the  extensive  lakes,  of  Upper  Canada.  Tliis 
part  of  the  work,  wliich  occupies  six  chapters,  is  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  a  geograpltical  survey,  occasionally  enlivened 
with  descriptions  of  tlie  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenes 
which  abound  in  this  country,  and  si^em  greatly  to  have  in¬ 
terested  Mr.  Heriot.  It  is  on  the  whole  rather  dull  reading  ; 
for  onr  author  finds  it  easier  to  describe  his  feelings,  than 
to  commnnicatc  them  to  the  reader. 

Canada  is  <!ividcd  into  two  provinces,  the  lower  and  up¬ 
per ;  of  which  the  latter’ is  the  most  extensive  and  the  miost 
fertile,  tiioiigh  as  yet  the  least  populons.’  In  Lower  Canada 
are  two  considerable  towns,  Quebec  and  Montreal,'  which 
were  built  by  tlie  French  soon  after  tlie  st'ttlement  of  the 
country,  'fhe  capital  is  situated  upwards  of  300  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  rivrr,  and  is  erected  on  a  strong  and  com¬ 
manding  cmiueiice,  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  small 
river  St.  Charles.  This  situation  was  selected  .by  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  a  man  of  enterprise  atid  talent,  who  first  colo¬ 
nised  l'ana«la,  and  the  name  of  the  city  is  said  to  have  ori-  . 
giiiatcd  in  the*  exclamation  of  one  of  his  attendants,  Quel » 
iiec,'*  or  “  (Lue  hec/*  on  seeing  this  remarkable  promontory, 
for  i’»e  fir<i  time.  I'he  vicinity  of  Quebec  is  bigbiy  ron;an-»w 
tic,  and  exhibits  many  picturcs(]nfvohjects,  of  which  one  cf . 
the  inn/st  striking  is  the  fall  of  Montmorenci,  •  ‘  , 

Monlrt'al,  enjoying  a  more  favourable  climate  than  the  capital, 
possessing  a  superior  fertility  of  soil,  being  very  conveni¬ 
ently  situated  for  the  fur  trade,  is  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  merchants,  and  is  very  considerably  on  the  increase. 
Upper  Canada  <loes  not  yet  coTitain  any  very  considerable 
f'lwns  ;  its  capital,  York,  or  Toronto,  situated  in  the  bottom 
of  a  harbour  of  that  name,  on  lake  Ontario,  is  making  a 
rapid  progress  in  improvement,  as  is  also  the  town  of  Kitig- 
ttoii,  erected  in  the  vieioity  of  that  lake  on  the  ndVtliern 
.  roasii  of  the  Sr.  Lawrence.  Thar  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
wliich  forms  a  coiiitiiuiiicaiion  between  the  lakea  Ontario 
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and  F.rlc,  is  calloci  the  river  Niagara,  a  name  more  celebra¬ 
ted  in  its  application  to  tlie  most  stupendous  cataract  of  the 
known  world. 

It  is  bri^ken,  by  two  islands,  into  three  falls,  the  Great 
Horse-Shov‘,  Fort  Slausser,  and  Mt)ntiiiorenci,  the  entire 
breadth  of  which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The.  perpendicu¬ 
lar  descent  is  150  feet,  or,  including  the  rapids  aoove,  which 
are  14R  feet  farther  up  the  river,  the  entire  fall  is  207  feet. 
The  Table  Rock  projects  over  the  aliyss  54  feet  4  inches. 
We  shall  quote  two  of  the  descriptions,  which  are*  rather 
bombastic  than  picturesque. 

In  descending  the  craggy  steep,  ilie  adventurer  must  cling  to  the  rock 
with  his  hands  and  feet,  moving  onward  with  great  caution.  On  hii»  arrival 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  he  is  struck  by  a  dcvelopement  of  scenery,  yet 
more  awfully  stupendous  than  that  which  had  lx‘fore  been  presented  to 
his  contemplation  Here  nature,  agitated  by  the  struggles  of  contending 
elements,  assumes  a  majestic  and  tn’mendous  vildmss  of  form.  Here 
terror  seems  to  hold  his  habitation.  Here  brilliancy,  pi*ofundiw,  motion, 
sound,  and  tumultuous  fury,  mingle  throughout  the  scene.  The  waters 
appear  to  pour  from  the  sky  with  such  impetuosity,  that  a  portion  is 
thrown  back  in  clouds  of  vapour.  The  mind,  ckpanded  by  the  immensity 
and  splendour  of  the  surrounding  objects,  is  disposed  to  give  issue  to  tlie 
sensations  of  awe  and  wonder  by  which  she  is  impressed,  in  ejaculations 
similar  to  that  of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel,  Great  and  marvellous  are  tliy 
works !  IP*  ' 

<  The  effect  produced  by  the  cold  of  w  inter  on  these  sheets  of  water 
thus  rapidly  agitated,  is  at  once  singular  and  splendid.  Icicles  of  great 
thickness  and  length  are  formed  along  the  banks,  from  the  springs  which 
flow  over  ihcm.  The  sources,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  drain 
from  the  hollow  of  the  rocks,  are  congealed  into  transparc  ni  blue  columns. 
Cones  arc  formed  by  the  spray,  particularly  on  the  American  side,  which 
have  in  several  places  large  Assures  disclosing  the  interior,  composed  of 
clusters  of  icicles,  similar  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  Some  j^arts  ot  the  falls 
are  consolidated  into  fluted  columns,  and  the  river  above  is  seen  p.irtially 
frozen.  •  The  boughs  of  tlie  trees  in  tlie  sui  rounding  woods  are  hung  with 
purest  icicles  formed  froru  the  spray,  and,  reflecting  in  every  direction  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  produce  a  variety  of  prismatic  hues,  anil  a  lustre  almost 
too  refulgent  to  be  long  sustained  by  tlic  powers  of  vision.*  pp.  171—173# 

The  population  of  upper  Canada  is  daily  ixceiving  an  ac¬ 
cession  fioin  families  hei<  nging  to  the  United  States,  who 
are  induced  to  .settle  in  this  province  l>y  the  riclin  ss  of  tins 
soil,  ibe  cheapness  of  the  land,  and  the  almost  total  exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxes.  They  eitlier  rent  lands  from  Rr  tish  firo- 
prictors,  or  procure  grants  of  their  own,  and  take  the  ontlis 
of  allegiance  and  submission  to  Great  Hritain.  "I  In:  natives 
of.the  back  settlements  of  the  United  States  are  indeed  the  best 
tilted  of  all  mankind,  by  tlieir  hardy  habits,  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  hatchet,  for  settling  a  new  cuunt'-y  entirely  overspread 
with  forests. 
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In  tSo.  vicifiity  of  the  lukes  of  upper  Canada,  various  tribes 
of  Indians  are  to  He  found,  some  oi  which  are  erratic,  some 
domiciliated,  but  all  arc*  at  present  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
white  settlers. 

.  The  province  of  Catuida,  like  other  parts,  of  the  American 
continent,  is  ^greatly  infested  with  trouhlesonie  insects.  Mr. 
H.  mentions  the  total  denndation  of  the  isle  of  Orleans  iii 
two  succcNsive  seasons,  by  a  prodigious  host  of  locusts^  as  w© 
suppose,  though  he  calls  them  grasshoppers,  (p.  S8.) 

.  lie  devotes  his  9th  and  10th  chapters  to  the  Statistics  of  Ca« 
nada;  and  considers  the  condition  of  its  commerce, ‘agriculture, 
and  political  constitution,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  progress, 
from  its  first  settlement  l)y  the  French,  to  the  present” period. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Canada  was  in  a  very  thriving  con¬ 
dition  wliile  It  was  under  the  dominion  of  France.  Tlie  ad¬ 
venturers  who  then  emigrated  from  the  mother  country,  to 
that  part  of  the  new  world,  were  generally  in  a  state  of  great 
wretchedness,  and  either  ilragged  out  a  miserable  existence 
among  the  woods,  or  made  an  imprudent  use  of  the  means  of 
enriching  themselves  which  the  fur-trade  afforded;  *  The 
better  sort  of  settlers  were  impoverished  liobles,  who  wonld^ 
not  degratlc  their  nobility  by  engaging  in  any  kind  of  traffic J 
and  were  therefore  not  well  suited  to  advance  the  interests  of 
an  infaiu  colony.  With  a  view  of  counteracting  this  evil,  an 
ordinance  was  enacted  by  Louis  XIV,  which  empowered  th<5 
nobles  of  the  colonics  to  engage  in  commerce  w  ithout 'forfeit¬ 
ing  tlieir  nmk  or  debasing  their  blood.  Similar  evils  pervaded 
tli’e  political,  and  agricidtural  system  of  French  Canada.  ’  Th« 
government  was  absolute,  and  undefined  by  any’ positive  code, 
while  its  subordinate  arrangements  seem  to  have  been  fonned  ^ 
on  die  model  of  tlie  feudal  svstem.  The  territoiy  was  divided 
into  extensive  lots,  called  Srignturies,  which  stretched  along 
cither  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  a  distance  of  ninety  miles 
below  (iuebec,  and  thirty  miles ‘above  Montreal,  comprehend¬ 
ing  a  space  of  three  hnndrcd  miles  in  length.'  These  Seig- 
iieurics,  which  might  each  ciHitain  from  ofie  hundred  to  five 
hnndrcd  square  miles,  were  allotted  either  to  lay  or  eccle**"' 
siastical  proprietors,  who  were  vested  w  ith  considerable  powers. 
They  were  authorised  to  hold  courts  of.  justice,  and  decide 
on  all  crimes  committed  within  their  district,  treason  and  mur¬ 
der  excepted.  Thev  levied  tines  from  theur’ tenants  or  vas- 
^ils  on  every  transler  of  property,  and  in  general  exercised 
the  ]>rerogntivcs  of  feudal  superiors.  Their  vassals  consisted 
of  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  settlers  who  had  not  the  means 
of  employing  labourers  of  their  own,*  and  wlio  therefore  ob¬ 
tained  small  freehohl  leases  from  the  Scigiiburs.  Even  yet, 
wc'  arc  told,  some  of  these  Seigneurs  have  a  right  tt» 
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tillcin  service  from  their  tenants ;  but  the  great  Seigneiiriei 
have  been  split  into  a  number  of  smaller  by  the  prac« 
tice  of  dividing  the  property  among  the  younger  branches 
of  a  family.  In  this  case,  the  most  ample  share,  which  it 
allotted  to  the  eldest  son,  retains  the  name  of  Seigneurie. 
ThiTc  are  still  in  Canada,  according  to  Mr.  Heriot,  upwards 
of  a  hundred  Seigneurics,  of  winch  the  richest  belong  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  Kven  some  of  the  domiciliated  sa- 
vages  also  hold  lands  in  the  right  of  Seigneurs. 

When  Canada  snb  nitted  to  ilie  British  arms,  its  commerce 
and  agriculture  were  found  in  a  wretched  condition.  Since 
that  period,  both  have  been  gradually,  though  not  very  ra¬ 
pidly  improving.  I'lic  British  code  of  criminal  »aw  has  been 
iiurodnced ;  but  the  civil  law  has  been  left  nearlv  upon  its 
ancient  footing,  in  conformity  with  ilie  prepossessions  of  the 
inhabitants.  Mr.  H.  gives  an  account  rather  minute  than 
disiinct,  of  those  alterations  which  were  introduced  by  tlic 
statute  of  1792,  into  the  legislative  and  executive  admini¬ 
stration  established  under  the  (inebcc  Act  of  l'"75.  Thfe 
inhabitants  of  ('anada  appear  to  have  cnjoNcd  hut  iittle  of 
the  advautiiges  of  equitable  laws  or  wi>*e  regulations  for  pro¬ 
moting  iheir  internal  prosperity.  Tbev  are  now  beginning 
however  to  Uiste  the  sweets  of  iqdependeTicc.,  to  see  some¬ 
thing  like  political  liberty,  and  to  emerge  fixun  the  half-bar¬ 
barous  condition  to  which  they  had  previously  been  n'Stfictcd. 
From  this  alteration,  the  mother-country  lias  possibly  to 
apprehend  a  diminution  of  their  attaclimcnt  to  its  govern* 
ment,  and  a  rising  desire  to  shake  olf  the  yoke  of  subjection  ; 
for  such  were  the  circumstances  that  engendered  the 
seed.s  of  discontent  in  the  North  American  colonies,  and  ex¬ 
cited  them  at  la>t  to  erect  the  standard  of  separate  sove¬ 
reignty.  But  the  temper  and  habits  of  the  native  Canadians 
are  not  at  present  calculated  to  awaken  much  apprehensiiMi 
of  this  kind.  They  are  described  a.s  an  inoffensive,  simple, 
ignorant,  and  indolent,  people,  who  s(*ek  not  the  luxuries  or 
elegancies  of  life,  who  have  no  desire  for  novelty  or  improve¬ 
ment,  hut  arc  content  to  follow  the  practb^cs  oi  their  ances¬ 
tors,  liowever  rude  and  imperfect.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
not  destitute  of  the  politcnes.s  and  livermess,  supposed  to  eiia- 
ractcrise  their  Kuropcan  forefatliers.  “  I'helr  address  to 
strangers,”  says  Mr. Heriot,  is  more  uncnibarrassed  than  that 

of  any  other  pcasiintry  in  the  world,  llnsticiiy,  either  in 
inaoners  or  in  language,  is  unknown  even  to  tliosc  who  re¬ 
side  in  situations  the  most  remote  from  the  towns.”  Their  fa¬ 
vourite  amnsiMiient  is  dancing,  in  whicli  they  engage  with 
ardour,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  commerce  ol  Canada  . 
is  almo:it  entirelv  in  the  hands  of  native  Britons,  who 
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seldom  settle  in  die.  country  for  life,  hut  are  anxious  to  re¬ 
turn  to ‘their  native  soil,  in  order  to  eu’|oy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour.  The  interest,  consequently,  of  that  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  which  possesses  most  wealth  and  power,  is  con¬ 
stantly  identified  with  that  of  the  luother-couniry-  The 
state  of  things  was  very  dilfercnt  in  the  British  colonies, 
which  now  form  the  United  States*  of  America.  A  mode 
of  government  had  long  prevailed  among  them,  which  cn- 
eouragod  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  fostered  the  desire 
of  innovadon.  Many  of  the  mcrehants,  and  almost  all  the  land¬ 
holders,  were  native  Americans;  and  the  general  mass  of 
the  !  eoplc  were  so  sligluly  attached  to  Great  Britain,  that 
they  were  ready,  on  the  mo'^t  trifling  exigency,  to  shake  off 
a  conni'xion  wmirli  was  becoming  disagreeable  and  injurious. 
A  ct  inparuon,  however,  of  the  advantages  which  result  to 
Ixuh  countries  from  the  separation,  with  the  present  state  of 
Canada,  will  not  he  very  favoniahlc  to  the  colonising  system. 

Idle  exports  from  C'anada,  are  well  knowit  ;  they  amoiintr 
rd,  in  the  year  1802,  to  663,400/.  sterling.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  enga  ,ed  in  the  ex])()rt  of  these  and  other 
productions  of  tlie  colony,  was  two  hinulre<l  and  eleven  ;  the 
quantity  of  tonnage  was  near  thirty-six  tliousand,  and  the  nuni- 
of  saih)rs  was  one  thousand  (*ight  Imndred  and  fifty.  The  va- 
•  lue  of  the  imports  is  not  specilieil.  Tlie  colonial  revenues 
in  this  yt'ar  amounted  to  31,200/.  and  were  derived  from  im¬ 


posts,  duties,  fines  on  tlie  disjiosal  of  property,  and  rents  of 
lands  belonging  to  thc'king.  I'he  expenditures  were  43,200/. 
or  a  balance  of  12,000/.  against  Kiigiano,  considered  as  a 
sovereign.  By  far  the  most  imj)()itant  traffic  in  Canada,  as  we 
have  already  mcfitioncd,  is  tlie  fnr  trade,  for  particulars  of 
whicli  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Heriot. 

'Idle  second  part  of  the  wnrk,  compreheiuling  at  least  half 
the  volume,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  Ilf  tlie  Aim‘ri(‘an  Indians,  dhis  is  an  interesting 
and  useful  compilation,  tiiough  ii  is  not  precisely  in  its  plact* 
under  tlie  title  t>t  “  'Idaveis  '’  d  he  w’(nks  wlueh  Mr.  II, 
professes  to  haw*  consulted,  arc  “  Mo'ur.s  des  sauvages  Arne- 
vitpiauis,  par  lel^.  Lefiti  an;  ilistoire  IMoIosophitjue el  Politique, 
pur  B  lyi.al  ;  Lc'ttres  Kdiftantes  ct  C'uricuses  ;  Voya!>es  tie  la 
Montan;  ile  la  Potlierie  ;  dc  Bougainville;  de  la  IVtousc  ; 
do  PAhats  ;  Rolantson’s  nistory  of  America;  Mackenzie’s 
Journal;  Vancouver’s  voyages, and  lieligioiiseereinonies.”  The 
.  inuierinls  tleriviul  from  tlu‘se  and  f'tlier  sources  aro  disjiostHl 
under  separate  heads,  wliich  are  succe.ssively  discussed,  though 
in  a  niamier  not  altogether  free  frotn  confusion.  1  he  ])ar- 
ticniars  wbicli  the  author  thus  considers,  are,  the  habitations, 
dress,  and  e.xternal  appearance  of  the  different  AnieVica:^ 
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(ribes ;  their  modes  of  courtship^  nuiiTiagc,  and  treatment  of 
their  tv’onien  and  children  ;  ilieir  religious  doctrines/ and 
l>erstiiious  practices;  their  mode  of  warfare,  and  treatineni^ 
of  their  prisoners ;  tlicir  coininercial  expeditions,  and  luecii^ 
of  measuring  time ;  their  hunting  and  Bshing,  maiadiei  otidi 
inodes  of  cure,  funeral  ritv^s,  government,  agriculture,  and* 
language. 

Some  of  the  tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  suffer  the 
greatest  misery  from  their  wandering  and  predatory  mode  of 
life;  others  arc  more  provident,  supplying  themselves  with 
corn,  as  well  as  the  more  precarious  produce  of  the  chase  ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  Iroquois,  the  most  civilised  tribo 
of  Canada.  '  ' 

The  notionsof  the  Indians  on  religious  subjects  are  various, 
but  generally  very  confused  and  imperfect.  Many  of  the 
tribes  worship  the  sun,  and  almost  all  pay  homage  to  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  evil,  as  well  as  a  principle  of  good,  with  a  view  of 
averting  expected  calamities.  Nearly  all  believe  in  a  future 
state,  and  some  of  them  suppose  that  state  w’ill  be  affected  by 
the  character  of  the  individual  while  living.  The  following 
general  observations  on  the  cluiractcrof  these  savage's,  willro- 
commend  Mr.  H.  to  our  readers  as  a  man  of  intelligence, 

'  The  freedom  of  manners,  and  the  uncertainty  of  life,  from  the  varioas 
hazards  to  which  it  is  inevitably  exposed,  impart/  to  the  character  ofsavaget 
a  species  of  liberality,  under  which  arc  Couched  many  benevolent  princip  es; 
a  respect  for  the  aged,  and  in  several  instances  a  deference  to  iht  ir  equals. 
The  natural  coldness  of  their  temp<Tament,  admits  of  few  outaard  demon* 
itrations  of  civility,  Tliey  are,  however,  affable  in  their  mode,  and  ;irc  ever 
disposed  to  shew  towards  strangers,  and  particularly  towards  tliC  unfortunate 
tlie  strongest  marks  of  hospiulity.  A  savage  will  seldom  hesitate  to  tiiare 
with  a  fellow-creature  oppressed  by  hunger,  his  last  morsel  of  nrovisiou. 

‘  Numerous  are  the  defects  which  contribute  to  counterbalance  these 
laudable  propensities  in  the  disposition  of  savages.  Caprice,  volStility, 
indolence  beyond  expression,  ingratitude,  suspicion,  treachery,  revenge, 
cruelty  to  their  enemies,  brutality  in  their  enjoyments,  are  the  evil  quali¬ 
ties  by  which  they  arc  w'cighecl  down. 

‘  They  are, however,  strangers  to  that  restless  versatility  of  fashion,  which, 
while  it  contributes  to  enlivTn,  torments  at  the  same  time  a  sutr  of  polished 
society.  They  are  ignorant  of  those  refinemcuis  in  vice,  which  luxury, 
and  superfluity,  and  satiety  have  engendered. 

*  It  appears  somewhat  unaccountable,  that,  possessing  capacity  and 
address  to  execute  with  neatness  and  dexterity  many  little  works  which  are 
j)ecullar  to  themselves,  so  many  .ages  should  have  elapsed,  witliout  the 
invention  of  any  of  iliosc  arts,  w  hich  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  This  disregard  of  Improvement, 
ought  not  perluips  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  great  defect,  fhey  have 
frequently  expivsscd  sentiments  of  suquisi*,  that  turojK-ahs  should  constnict 
cdiiices,  and  undertake  works  intended  to  endure  forages,  whilst  existence 
is  so  limited  and  insecure,  that  they  might  not  liv;  to  W'iiocsf  the  complc* 
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seldom  settle,  in  tlie.  country  for  life,  hut  are  anxious  to  re¬ 
turn  to ‘their  native  soil,  in  order  to  eu’ioy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour.  The  interest,  consequently,  of  that  part  of  the  in- 
habitanU  which  possesses  most  wcaltli  and  power,  is  con¬ 
stantly  identified  with  that  of  the  mother-countrv.  The 
state  of  things  was  very  dilfermt  in  the  British  colonies, 
which  now  form  the  United  States*  of  America.  A  mode 
of  government  had  long  prevailed  among  them,  which  en¬ 
couraged  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  fostered  the  desire 
of  innovation.  Many  of  the  merchants,  and  almost  all  the  land¬ 
holders,  were  native  Americans;  and  the  general  mass  of 
the  !  coplc  were  so  sliglnly  attached  to  Great  Britain,  that 
they  were  ready,  on  the  ino'^t  trilling  e.xigency,  to  shake  off 
a  connexion  winch  was  hccoming  disagreeable  aiul  injurious. 
A  cemparuon,  however,  of  tin*  advantages  which  result  to 
Ixnh  coninries  from  the  scjiaration,  with  the  present  stale  of 
Canada,  will  mn  he  very  favomablc  to  the  colonising  svstem. 

The  exports  from  C'anada,  are  well  known  ;  they  ainoiintr 
cd,  in  the  year  1802,  to  663,400/.  sterling.  The  nnni- 
her  of  vessels  enga  ,e4i  in  ilie  ex])()rt  of  these  and  other 
productitms  of  the  colony,  was  two  hundred  and  eleven  ;  the 
quantity  of  tonnage  was  near  thirty-six  tlionsand,  and  the  num- 
of  sailors  was  one  tfumsatul  (*ight  hundred  and  fifty.  The  va- 
.lue  of  the  imports  is  not  specified.  Tiie  colotiial  revenues 
in  this  year  umounted  to  3i,200/.  and  were  derived  from  im¬ 
posts,  duties,  fines  on  tlie  disposal  of  properly,  and  rents  of 
lands  belonging  to  the*  king.  I'he  expendituics  were  43,200/. 
or  a  balance  of  12,000/.  against  Kngiatnt,  considered  as  a 
sovereign.  By  far  the  most  important  trafiic  in  Canada,  as  we 
have  already  mcntionoci,  is  tlje  fur  traiie,  for  particulars  of 
which  we  imiM  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Heriot. 

The  second  part  of  tlie  work,  comprchcttdir.g  at  least  half 
the  voluiiii*,  is  devoted  to  an  aeconnt  of  the  manners  and 
customs  id*  tlie  Ameriinm  Indians.  ^I'his  is  an  interesting 
and  useful  compilation,  tiiongh  it  is  not  preeisidy  in  its  place 
niivier  the  tit'e  of  “  'I  raveis  '’  1  he  works  winch  Mr.  II, 

profe^^ses  to  have  consulted,  arc  “  Mazurs  des  sauvages  Ame- 
vi(piauis,  par  ieP.  l.i  fiti  an;  ilistoire  Idulosopbique  cl  Politique, 
par  B  lyi.al  ;  S  Kdiftantes  ct  C'nricitscs  ;  Voyages  ile  la 

flontan  ;  ile  la  Pothcric  ;  dc  Pongainvilie ;  de  la  IVtousc  ; 
de  PAhats  ;  Rohi'itsoifs  History  of  America;  Mackenzie’s 
Journal;  Vancouver’s  voyages, and  lleligionsccrcmonies.”  The 
inuicrials  derivetl  from  these  atui  f'ther  sources  are  disposed 
under  siqjarale  heads,  wliieh  are  successively  discussed,  thoiigli 
in  a  manner  not  altogether  free  from  confusion.  The  ])ar- 
ticnlaiN  whicii  tlie  author  thus  coiisidcrs,  are,  tlie  habitations, 
dress,  and  e.xtcrnal  appearance  of  the  diiTereiit  AnieVlcaq 
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tribes ;  their  modes  of  courtship,  mairiage,  and  treatuient  of 
their  women  and  children  ;  their  religious  doctrines,* and  su-., 
]>erstitiuus  practices;  their  mode  of  warfare,  and  ireatiiwutt 
of  their  prisoners ;  tlicir  cominercial  expeditions,  and  lui^hod 
of  measuring  time ;  their  hunting  and  fishing,  nialadiei  audi 
inodes  of  cure,  funeral  rit.*?,  governinent,  agricullurey  and* 
language. 

Some  of  the  tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  suffer  the 
greatest  misery  from  their  wandering  and  predatory  mode  of 
life;  others  arc  more  yirovident,  supplying  themselves  with 
corn,  as  well  as  the  more  precarious  produce  of  the  chase  ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  w  ith  the  Iroquois,  the  most  civilised  tribo 
of  Canada.  .  ‘ 

The  notions  of  the  Indians  on  religious  subjects  are  variouS| 
but  generally  very  confused  and  imperfect.  Many  of  the 
tribes  worship  the  sun,  and  almost  all  pay  homage  ton  prin¬ 
ciple  of  evil,  as  well  as  a  principle  of  good,  with  a  view  of 
averting  expected  calamities.  Nearly  all  believe  in  a  future 
state,  and  some  of  them  suppose  that  state  w’ill  be  affected  by 
the  character  of  the  individual  while  living.  The  following 
general  observations  on  the  char<'icUT  of  these  savage's,  willro- 
commend  Mr.  H.  to  our  readers  as  a  man  <  f  intelligence. 

‘  The  freedom  of  manners,  and  tlic  uncertainty  of  life,  from  the  varioos 
hazards  to  which  it  is  inevitably  exposed,  impart/  to  the  character  ofsavaget 
a  species  of  liberality,  under  which  arc  Couched  many  benevolent  princip'es; 
a  respect  for  the  aged,  and  in  several  instances  a  deference  to  ihcir  equals. 
The  natural  coldness  of  their  tempTament,  admits  of  lew  outAard  demon- 
itrations  of  civility.  Tlicy  are,  however,  affable  in  their  mode,  and  .ore  ever 
disposed  to  shew  towards  strangers,  and  particularly  tow^ardsthe  unfortunate 
tJie  strongest  marks  of  hospitality.  A  savage  will  seldom  hesitate  to  sliare 
with  a  fellow-creature  oppa*8sed  by  hunger,  his  last  morsel  of  provision. 

‘  Numerous  are  the  defects  which  coutribute  to  counterbalance  these 
laudable  propensities  in  the  disposition  of  savages.  Caprice,  volfttility, 
indolence  beyond  expression,  ingratitude,  suspicion,  treachery,  revenge, 
cruelty  to  their  enemies,  brutality  in  their  enjoyments,  are  the  evil  quali¬ 
ties  by  which  tliey  are  weighed  down. 

‘  Tney  are, however,  strangers  to  that  restless  versatility  of  fashion,  which, 
while  it  contributes  to  enliv'cn,  torments  at  the  same  time  a  state  of  polished 
society.  They  are  ignorant  of  those  refinements  m  vice,  which  luxury, 
and  superfluity,  and  satiety  have  engendered. 

•  It  appears  somewhat  unaccountable,  that,  possessing  capacity  and 
address  to  execute  with  neatness  and  dexterity  many  little  works  which  are 
peculiar  to  themselves,  so  many  ages  should  have  elapsed,  wiiliout  the 
invention  of.  any  of  those  arts,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  This  disregard  of  improvement, 
ought  not  perluips  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  great  defect,  fhey  have 
frequently  expixsscd  sentiments  of  suquisi*,  that  turojK-ans  should  construct 
edifices,  and  undertake  works  intended  to  endure  for  ages,  whilst  existence 
is  ^0  limited  and  insecure,  that  they  might  not  liv;  to  witoett  tht  comple- 
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uon  of  their  enterprise.  Their  natural  indolence  Is  an  effect  of  apathy,  and 
induces  them  rather  to  forego  the  jidvantages  which  they  rai^t  envy  us,' 
than  give  themselves  the  trouble  necessary  to  procure  them.  From  what¬ 
ever  source,  however,  this  aversion  to  innovation  may  proceeJ,  ccruin  it  is, 
that  since  their  acquaintance  with  Europeans,  the  prospect  of  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  thonce,  has  not  in  any  degree  tended  to  promote  their 
industry.  They  have  evinced  a  decided  attachment  to  their  ancient  habiLv. 
and  have  gained  less  from  means  which  might  have  smoothed  the  asperities 
of  their  condition,  th^n  they  have  lost  by  copying  the  vices  of  those,  who 
exhibited  to  their  view  the  arts  of  civili'/ation.* 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  little  benefit  has  arisen 
to  the  American  Indians,  from  any  intercourse  that  has 
hitherto  taken  place  between  them  and  the  whites  Even, 
where  tliey  are  treated  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  con¬ 
siderable  pains  are  employed  to  procure  them  various  com¬ 
forts,  and  to  improve  their  moral  condition,  they  seem  to  re¬ 
sist  every  eflort,  and  more  frecpicntly  exhibit  symptoms  of 
degeneracy,  than  of  improvement.  That  it  is  not  impossible, 
however,  to  reclaim  them  from  savage  hahits,\ve  have  convincing 

Eroof  in  the  successful  experiment  which  was  formerly  cx- 
ibiteJ  by  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  in  the  reports  which 
have  ht'cn  rcca*ntly  received  of  the  progress  n^ade  by  certain 
qnakers  of  Pliiladcdphir.  in  civilising  some  Indian  tribes  oil 
the  bomidaries  of  PcnsVlvania.  But  in  both  these  examples, 
the  task  was  at  first  found  very  diflicult,  and  was  not  accom- 
j)lishcd  by  mere  good  crmnsel  and  prolVered  assistance  ;  for 
it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  intended 
reform,  that  the  ]>atrons  of  it  should  reside  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  among  the  Indians  themselves,  atul  give  examples 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  an  improved  state  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  domestic  accommodation,  in  their  own  grounds  and 
dwellings.  Bv  these  means  the  reluctant  savages  were  im¬ 
perceptibly  led  to  adopt  what  they  could  not  but  admit  to  be 
a  manifest  improvement :  and  when  it  was  adopted  from  such  a 
conviction,  there  was  hut  little  danger,  vve  hope,  that  it  would 
he  afterwards  relinquished.  The  most  rapid  and  important 
changes  however  have  always  been  ertected  by  religious 
instructioti ;  we  might  quote  many  exan  pies,  hut  the 
names  of  Elliot  and  lhainerd,  and  Swartz,  not  to  mention 
the  invaluable  labours  of  living  apostles  in  diftVrcnt  parts  of 
the  world,  are  unquestionable  proofs  that  to  reform  ll^e  merals 
and  mend  the  e.ondilion,  it  is  most  desiral)le  to  atlect  tlio 
heart.  Success  indeed  may  be  expected  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence  and  reason,  fmiii  a  combination  of  judicious  endeavours. 


Mr.  Hcriot’s  volume  is  not  in  variably  entertaining,  or  abundant 
in  original  information;  but  we  freely  allow  that  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  tiic  public,  and  may  be  occasionally  resorted 
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to  with  much  advantage,  ns  a  compilation  of  important  facts. 

It  would  have  been  greatly  improved,  if  the  authorities,  upon 
which  the  various  particulars  respecting  Indian  manners  are 
founded,  had  been  more  frequently  and  accurately  quoted; 

The  author’s  style  is  general Iv  rcsp'.'ctable  for  precision  and 
melody,  though  sonietinies  indated  and  inaccurate.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  K  a^t  ailvantage  when  he  assumes  the  character  of  a 
Katiirai  PhilosopluT,  to  which  he  certainly  has  no  valUV  pre¬ 
tensions.  He  speaks,  tor  instanct*,  of  “  an  immense  roilcction 
of  waters,  impelled  by  its  own  gravitanon,  and  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  earth;”  (p.  17.)  as  if  tlK*sc  were  not  one  and 
the  same  force.  And  in  the  following  passace  hr  betrays  his 
igttorance  of  the  laws  by  whic!i  projectiles  are  governed; — 

**  at  tl)is  situation  is  illustrated  the  eiVect  of  an  iiinnen.st'  mass 
of  waters,  thrown  from  a  pn)digious  heiirht,  after  being  forci¬ 
bly  pro|;elIed.  The  projoctile,  cotinteraeted  by  the  gravitative 
power,  obliges  the  falling  hotly  to  describe  at  first  an  tUipse^ 
and  then  to  assume  the  perpendicular  direction,  in  which  it 
is  received  into  the  basin.”  (p.  165.)  The  truth  is,  that  tlie 
path  of  a  projectile  is  in  no  part  of  it  either  elliptical  or  per- 
jtendicular  ;  l)ut  is  throughout  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  un¬ 
less  when  thrown  directly  upwards  or  ^downwards,  and  then 
it  is  merely  in  a  straight  line.  His  apparent  n^spect  for  re¬ 
ligious  truth  deserves  honourable  meniioii;  his  remarks  gene¬ 
rally  indicate  a  sensible  and  betievolent  mind.  His  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  delineations,  are  tolerably  though  not  alvvay.s  mi¬ 
nutely  accurate;  it  is  scaix'cly  proper,  however,  to  mentioti  aa 
a  proof,  that  he  states  the  St.  Lawrence  to  be  a  mile  uide  at 
Quebec;  one  of  our  venerable  corps  bad  an  opportunity  of 
measuring  it  across  the  ice  with  a  cliain,and  found  it  1200  yards. 
We  likewise  think  he  states  the  rising  of  the  tide  too  high,  at  li 
feet. 

'rlie  plates  from  Mr.  lleriot’s  drawings  are  a  valuable  ad-  . 
dition  to  the  work,  though  not  unexceptionable  in  |)oint  of 
drawing  and  perspectne;  they  are  elegantly  cmgravoil  \vi  aquaiinta^ 
and  give  a  tolerable,  if*  not  perfectly  distinct  idea  of  ' 
the  beautiful  scenes  which  they  represent.  The  water  in 
most  of  the  falls  looks  too  much  like  ice.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  is  the  “  Fall  of  Moutmorenci  in  winter.” 

Art.  Vlll.  The  Crheriofit  or  Rules,  by  which  the  true  Miracles  re¬ 
corded  in  the  New  festament  are  distinguished  from  the  spurious  Mira¬ 
cles  of  Pagans  and  Papists.  By  .lohn  Douglas,  D.  1).  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbuiy.  rtvo.  pp.  4 1 6.  Price  7  s.  •Caikril  and  Davis*  1807* 

the  re>poctable  author  of  this  work  the  Great  Head  of 
^  the  Clmrcli  has  lately  said,  “  Give  an  account  of  thy 
stcuardship,  for  thou  may c*st  be  no  longer  steward”  It  m 
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luany  years,  now,  since  the  publication  first  appeared.  It 
owed  its  birth  to  the  celebrated  David  .Hu me,  who,  in  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  “  Philosophical  essays  concerning  himian  understand, 
iug,’*  attempted  to  prove  the  iiiipossibility  of  miracles.  I'he 
book  matle  much  noise ;  and  was  considered  as  a  formidable 
attack  on  Christianity.  Its  author,  who  was  a  mere  man  of 
the  world,  and  cared  nothing  about  any  religion,  might  mean 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  to  show  his  ingt'nuiiy,  to  be 
talked  of  for  bringing  forth  something  new,  and  to  be  ap¬ 
plauded  by  persons  of  the  same  spirit  witli  himself.  The 
idea  of  Hume  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  great  numbers  in  the 
higher  walks  of  society,  whose  manner  of  living  made  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  desirable  for  tliem  that  the  Gospel  should  not  be 
true.  The  friends  of  Christianity,  both  from  interest,  and  af¬ 
fection,  felt  a  greater  alarm  pcriiaps  than  was  necessary,  and 
crowded  into  the  field  of  controversy.  Tlie  result,  however, 
was  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Tfie  subject  underwent 
a  thorough  investigation,  and  the  futility  of  Hume’s  notion 
was  cleanv  demonstrated;  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen,  es¬ 
pecially,  by  bis  “  Kssay  on  IMiraclcs,”  obtained  the  highest 
honours.  Among  others,  Dr.  Douglas  cnten*d  tiic  lists,  and  con¬ 
tended  with  success.  His  liook  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
a  person  who  hail  imhil>ed  tlie  palatable  opinions  of  Hume. 
The  Dr.  reasons  against  his  assertion  “  that  a  Miracle  is  a 
thing  impossible,”  and  proves,  that  if  it  he  accompanied  with 
suiHcicjit  cviilencc,  it  ouglit  to  he  believed.  His  next  elTort  is 
to  combat  an  objection  usually  adduced, — that  miracles  pre¬ 
tended  to  by  other  religions,  are  as  well  aulhciuicated  as 
those  which  are  cited  in  hivour  of  (du  istlanity.  How  vague 
and  uusalisfacti'rv  the  accounts  of  the  Pagan  miracles  are, 
111',  renders  iucmiteslahly  evitUnt.  He  next  attacks  the  mi¬ 
racles  of  the  cinireh  of  l{onie,  and  exposes  the  vanity  of 
litM'  prcLenct's  to  tlie  exercise  of  supernatural  power.  One 
cluster  of  Hoiuisii  miracles  was  at  that  time  the  theme  of 
frequent  boasting  among  jiapisis,  and  of  scotTing  comparison 
among  infulels  :  those’  we  mean  which  Wi're  said  to  he  w'ronght 
at  the  'I’oinb  of  the  Ahhf'  Paris  in  St.  Medarefs  church 
yard,  in  the  Capital  of  France.  'Flri.s  man  was  u  siqiersiitious 
and  fanatical  entliieiust  of  the  maddest  cla^s  :  and  alter  dis- 
plaviiig  that  kind  of  religion  wliich  cotisists  in  the  severest 
•niortilieatioiis,  macerations,  and  fiageUatiou’*,  died  in  17'J7, 
according  to  tlie  sentiments  of  the  i’rench  devotees,  in  the 
’  f»(lonr  of  sanvtihf.  Some  resorted  to  his  tomb  for  relief 
from  their  maladies:  the  nmiiher  gradually  increased,  till,  in 
tlie  year  1731,  all  Paris  n  soieiui  d,  witti  the  fauie  of  the 
inijacles  wh’cli  were  ilien  performed.  A  large  (juarlo  volnuie, 
cnuin^ating  Uic  supernal ural  cures,  was  written  by  u  Mr. 
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Montgeron,  who  professc'l  tlmt  he  was  there  converted  from 
infidelity  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Dr.  D.  enters  into  a  parti»* 
cularcoiisideration  of  the  subject,  and  shews  how  little  occasion 
there  was  for  rcciirritig  to  iniraculons  powers  iuanyof  the  cases 
allcd|jod.  The  beli«'veis  in  the  elhcacjy  of  Peritins’s  tractors 
would  he  able  to  bring  forward  hundreos  of  cures  performed 
by  themsi'lvfs,  or  certainly  known  by  them,  which  would 
make  as  good  a  figure  in  a  book  of  wonders,  as  any  of  these 
recorded  by  Montgeron. 

The  following  quotation  is  a  specimen  of  the  Abbe  Paris’# 
Miracles. 

‘  Of  all  the  supplicants  to  our  saint,  the  Ahlt  tU  Betchran  was  perhapi 
the  most  generally  taken  notice  of,  at  the  time,  over  all  I'ans,  as  he  certainly 
was  the  most  constant  in  his  devotions  and  agitations.  This  gentleman's  left 
leg  was  about  five  or  six  inches  shorter  than  his  right  One ;  and  full  of  confi* 
dencethat  the  blessed  Deacon’s  power  could  lengthen  it  to  its  proper  measure* 
he  continued  his  prayers  at  the  tomb,  about  six  months.  During  this  whole 
time,  he  had  his  leg  measured  every  day,  and  daily  reports  of  its  lengthening 
W'ere  propagated.  But  alas !  when  die  tomb  was  shut  up,  he  was  still  Lune* 
and  is,  at  ptvsent  (if  he  be  not  dead  within  these  three  or  four,  years) 
known  at  Taris,  by  the  name  of  the  limping  Ablxi,  JJAlh'e  boiteux.  The 
Abbe  had  nuidc  himself  so  well  known,  that  the  bad  success  of  his  appli¬ 
cation  greatly  distressed  the  friends  of  our  saint;  however  they  were  not 
without  an  answer,  which  they  tli^u^ht  sufficient.  They  granted,  indeed* 
what  every  body  saw,  that  the  AboC  continued  lame,  but  if  we  would 
believe  them,  he  was  not  so  lame  as  he  had  been,  for  tf^at,  during  his  six 
months  attendance  at  the  tomb,  the  short  leg  had  grown  somewhat  longer, 
and  that  it  was  likely  it  would,  by  degrees,  have  grown  to  the  length  of  the 
'other,  had  not  the  civil  magistrate  interrupted  the  operation  of  the  miracle* 
by  walling  up  the  tomb.^In  ridicule  of  this  pretension,  I  have  seen  « 
whimsical  calculation  oi  thii  lime  whidi  the  Abbe  (U  Bescturan\  complctr 
cure  would  have  Uiken  up.  Reckoning  the  short  leg  to  have  leogfhened  the 
part  of  an  inch  in  six  months,  it  it  l\ad  continued  to  lengthen  in  the 
.  some  prviportion,  he  must  have  persevered  in  leaping  upon  the  tomb  for 
seventy  two  yeais,  before  lit  could  have  obtained  the  whole  deficiency  of 
six  inches.' 

Oiir  readers  may  remember  that  the  torrent  of  miracles 
and  of  applicants  was  at  length  bkK!ked  up  by  the  civil  power; 
the  following  lines  were  written  on  the  wall  w  hich  closed  the 
Abbe’s  .sepnli  ltre  for  ever  against  the  iiitlueiicc  of  his  cqfiia 
and  the  hopes  of  his  patients. 

“  Dc  par  le  Roi — defense  a  Dieu 
*  De  faire  miracles  eo  cc  lieu.'* 

In  the  conclusion,  the  Miracles  of  the  early  agea  of  the 
Christian  churcli  are  examined,  and  the  Dr.  jurHciously  con¬ 
fines  the  divine  enerjiy  to  the  days  of  tlie  Apostles  and  Apos¬ 
tolical  men  ;  and  gives  up  all  the  rest  to  tlie  weakness ol  the 
credulous.  He  has  happily  succeeded  in  fendcring  his  work 
satisfactory  and  entortaininjj. 
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Art.  IX.  Report  of  a  Deputation  from  the  Hibernian  Soeiet^f  respeetifi£ 
the  RePiftouj  State  of  Ireland :  to  which  is  addl'd,  a  Plan  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  together  with  a  List  of  its  Officers,  8to.  pp  6I-.  Price  Is,'  Wil- 
pamt  and  Smith  ;  Durditt,  Button,  Conder,  and  Miller,  ldw7. 

JT  is  curious  to  observe  how  completely  most  of  our  touristr 
contrive,  iu  every  place,  to  overlook  exactly  that  one  view 
of  the  condition  of  society,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  inter¬ 
est! 'g  Report  to  elucidate  with  respect  to  the  population  of 
Ireland.  Their  attention  has  been  directed  to  every  tiling' 
coii  prised  within  tlic  physical  and  civil  economy  of  a’  people  ; 
to  their  niOvies  of  living,  to  their  arts,  their  commerce,  their 
agriculture,  their  canals,  their  buildings,  their  peculiar  man-* 
iiers,  and  even  their  cliaracteris’ic  jests,  proverbs,  and  ballads. 
Nor  can  any  one  be  more  sensible  than  ourselves  of  the  value 
of  every  kind  of  information,  which  may  assist,  even  in  the 
smallest  particulars,  onr  estimate  of  the  state  and  character  of 
a  nation.  But  we  must  he  allowed  to  indulge  a  certain  degree 
of  wonder,  that  onr  travellers  so  very  rarely  happen  to  extend 
their  thoughts  to  the  interests  of  the  creauires  they  arc 
so  attentively  inspecting.  We  wonder  it  should  never  occur 
to  them,  while  surveying  the  multitudes  of  people  in  a  city\ 
or  a  country,  that,  beside  their  being  tile  subjects  of  this  or 
the  otlicr.  government,  and  their  being  accommodated  better 
or  worse,  and  perhaps,  according  to  a  local  economy  peculiar 
to  themselves,  with  the  necessaries  or  the  luxuries  ol  life,  they 
arc  in  a  far  more  perfect  manner  the  subjects  of  a  GreaterGo- 
vernor,  anil  want  these  accommodations  only  while  they  arc 
staying  a  very  little  time  in  the  certain  expectation  of  removing 
to  another  country.  If  this  view  of  the  liuman  condition  had 
hap|)ened  to  strike  the  observer.-:,  itwonld  naturally  have  led  to 
some  inquiries  relating  to  the  prevalence,  or  the  absence, 
among  the  people  to  he  ilcscribed,  of  that  rcligimi  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  recognition  of  the  Governor  to  whom  we  have  al¬ 
luded,  and  must  be  the  chief  medium  of  preparation  for  the 
distant  K*g ion  to  which  they  are  all,  as  well  as  the  observing' 
traveller  himself,  to  be  shortly  conveyed.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  indeed  to  notice  the  existence  of  certain’  religious  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  a  country,  to  inquire  how  many  churches  in  aay 
particular  city  are  possessed  by  the  ascendant  religious  denomi- 
fiatioi),  and  how  many  other  places  of  worship  belong  respec¬ 
tively  to  the  others,  with  some  general  calculation  or  guess  as 
to  the  proportions  which  theseveral  denominations  may  bear  to 
each  other,  in  point  of  numbers.  But  we  have  seldom  any'^ 
inqiiiriesor  statcpH^nis  tending  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  re¬ 
ligion  really  ami  eHectually  prevails,  to  illustrate  the  state  <if 
tke  mind  and  of  society,  as  accompanying,  in  any  \»;ivticular 
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plice,  tike  entire  or  partial  ignorance  or  corruption  of  religion, 
ort:)  suggest  methods  and  ex pcdicota  by  \fhich  ihc  tVit^lids  of 
Christia  uty  might  hope  to  alief  late  the  greatest  of  ail  evils. 

From  the  inaiteniion  of  travel  lei's  to  this  most  important  as¬ 
pect  of  the  human  condition,  almost  every  country  ntay, 
in  one  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  tvrra  incofinitJy  anti 
tbc  lanJs  immediately  around  ns,  not  to  say  our  own,  oifor 
scope  to  a  religious  traveller  for  a  journey  of  discovery,  iu 
the  strictest  sense.  Ireland  especially  miglit,  till  very  la,’ely^ 
be  considered  in  this  respect,  as  a  country  iitUe  more  witnia 
our  knowledge  than  Japan,  ora  provtnctt  of  Cliiiia.  We  ap¬ 
prehend  the  gentlemen,  of  whose  rapid  excursion  through 
each  of  the  provinces  of  that  island  tliis  lleport  is  the  result, ♦ 
are  the  first  who  have  traversed  the  country  with  the  precise 
and  exclusive  view  of  estimating,  in  a  very  general  manner  of 
course,  the  religious  condition  of  the  people.  They  were  de¬ 
puted  by  an  assticiatiiui  lately  formed  under  tlie  title  of  the 
Hibernian  Society,  whose  disinterested  and  very  noble  design 
it  is  to  make  the  best  elForts  which  their  resources  will  allow,  to 
introduce,  if  possible,  something  like  religious  knowledge  into 
the  ignorant  and  desolate  parts  of  Ireland,  by  means  of  schools^ 
preaching,  and  hooks.  That  their  hopes  are  very  humoie,  no 
owe  will  wonder  after  reading  this  Report ;  but  tlieir  onject  is 
such  as  they  arc  persuaded  will  most  forcibly  appeal  to  all 
those  individuals  of  the  religious  public,  who  are  favoured 
with  the  pecuniary  means  of  aiding  the  best  cause,  wiiose  am¬ 
bition  it  should  be,  that  t!ie  world  by  their  means  may  have  a 
little  more  light  when  they  leave  it,  than  it  had  wlien  they  en¬ 
tered  it,  and  whose  guilt,  we  may  add,  will  he  manifest,  if  it 
have  not.  The  Society  cannot  wi^h  to  divert  one  ray  of  this 
light,  or  one  effort,  or  subscription,  that  might  cotitrihute  to 
impart  it,  from  the  unhappy  people  of  Tartary,  Hindustan,  or 
Catfraria ;  but  they  think  their  deputation  has  witnessed,  so 
near  their  home  and  their  patriotic  affections  as  the  sister  island, 
scenes  of  misery  still  greater,  and  of  ignorance  but  little 
less.  ^ 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Deputation  were  sent  expressly  with 
a  view  to  give  some  direction  to  the  Society's  first  efforts,  liy 
ascertaining  the  parts  which  combine  the  greatest  need  of  them 
with  some  chance  of  their  being  practicable.  .  Tney  rather 
sought,  therefore,  than  avoided,  to  arrange  their  jounnes,  so 
as  to  pass  through  some  of  the  most  miserable  districtsL  They 
travelled  sometimes  all  together,  and  sometimes  in  two  parties, 
taking  different  routes,  and  ineeti'ig  at  an  aijpointed  place.  In 

*  S.  Mills,  Ek|.,  and  the  Rcrerend  Metirs.  Charlei,  Bo^c,  aod 
Hughes. 
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•nch  of  the  cities  anil  large  towns  as  it  came  within  their  plan 
to  visit,  they  w'cre  careful  to  obtain  every  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  people  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  and  every  suggestion  which  could  afford  assist¬ 
ance  in  forming  the  plan  of  their  own  and  the  Society’s  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  ministers  occasionally  preached ;  but  this  was 
made  (piile  a  secondary  object,  which  ifiey  very  properly  chose 
to  forego  ill  every  instance  where  their  leading  purpose,  of 
collecting  information,  was  to  be  better  answered  by  visiting 
jdaces  wnere  they  could  have  no  facilities  for  preaching. 
Their  journey  occupied  about  a  month,  a  period  which  they 
iindonhtedly  felt,  notwiihstanding  their  assiduity,  rather  too 
short  for  their  nndertaking  ;  and  at  the  close  of  it  they  hastily 
digested  their  collected  materials,  of  which  this  Report,  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Society, is  to  be  considered  as  a  ver}’ brief  and  general 
abstract.  The  Society  will  he  put  in  possession,  wc  presume, 
of  till!  entire  contents  of  the  journals,  which  could  not  fail  to 
include  many  interesting  facts  and  enrious  anecdotes.  In 
this  pamphlet  the  tra\elling  narrative  is  abridged  to  a  very  few 
pnges,  and  is  given  only  byway  of  preceding  and  introducing 
an  able  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  general  result  of 
all  the  particular  facts  and  obseivations.  This  begins  with  a 
short  notice  of  the  character  and  physical  condition  of  the  Irh>K 
common  people,  and  proceeds  to  survey  the  religions  state  of 
the  Homan  Catholics,  and  to  estimate,  with  great  candour  and 
tlelicacv,  the  religious  character  of  the  Protestant  KpiscOpa- 
Hans,  Prcshytci  ians,  and  Methodists,  with  a  view  to  calculate 
the  influence  which  any  and  all  of  them  may  have  in  promot¬ 
ing  genuine  religion,  i  specially  in  diflusing  knowledge  among 
the  CadioHcs.  It  concludes  with  an  honest  and  not  exagge¬ 
rated  representation  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  any 
attempt  for  tlic  religious  improvement  of  Ireland,  balanced 
against  those  limiied  ami  only  means  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  Society  of  private  persons  to  employ.  The  balance  is* not 
set  down  in  the  language  of  dcspondenc}',  but  it  is  evident, 
that  this  feeling  is  averted  only  by  a  relerence  to  the  divine 
power  and  predictions,  which  arc,  after  all,  the  sole  basis  of 
roufulv'nce,  or  even  hope,  of  any  great  change  in  the  condition 
of  niHukind. 

As  the  SoriciN 's  design  is  totally  clear  of  all  political  ob¬ 
jects,  excepting  so  far  us  the  iiicreasi*  of  knowledge,  morality, 
and  ndigion,  must  atfeet  the  Slate,  oy  alVonbng  it  the  greatest 
po'-sible  benc'fits,  the  Deputation  have  but  very  slightly  touch¬ 
ed  political  topics.  It  was  iinpossilde  for  thorn  not  to  observe 
\>hat  irnprovemer.ts  the  po^^’cr  of  government  might  effect, 
with  regard  to  some  ctrcuinstances  in  the  condition  of  the  peo^ 
ph*  ;  and  llicii  oi^lio  that  g()\Lrnn»ent  might  be  induced  to  ap- 
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jpoiiU  some  extensive  plan  of  education,  will  be  joined, we  should 
suppose,  by  all  good  men  ;  at  the  same  time  the  Society’s  in¬ 
tentions  and  motives  arc  of  such  a  nature,  as  cannot  incur  the 
imputation,  or  even  the  surmise,  of  any  tiling  either  invidiouit 
or  ofKcious,  with  respect  to  the  political  administration. 

The  subject  is  almost  as  new  to  the  religious  public,  as  it  i$ 
important;  and  we  are  persuaded  this  Report  will  be  exten¬ 
sively  circulated,  and  read  with  great  interest.  It  is  drawn  np 
in  a  perspicuous,  elegant,  ana  very  spirited  manner ;  and 
abounds  with  acute  observations.  We  should  apply  the  terma 
dexterity  and  address  to. the  manner  in  which  the  faults  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church,  and  the  other  religious  communities  in 
Ireland,  are  suggested  or  animadverted  on,  if  we  did  not  feel 
it  deserving  of  the  higher  praise  of  enlightened,  liberality,  and 
Christian  charity.  There  are,  periiaps,  a  few  instances  in 
which  we  have  doubted  whether  we  could  have  extended  our 
candour  so  far.  The  Deputation  carried  in  itself  a  pledge  of 
keeping  clear  of  any  sectarian  partialities  in  its  censures  or  ap¬ 
probation,  as  it  was  composed  of  members  of  four  distinct  reli¬ 
gious  denoininations. 

Many  worthy  persons  in  this  country,  who  arc  almost  tired 
of  hearing  expressions  of  pity  for  the  Irish,  are  not  even  yet 
aware  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  that  people. 

*  At  the  same  time  it  presents  more  numerous  specimens  of  extreme  po- 
'▼erty  (tlian  England.)  Vcw  of  the  lower  class,  especially  in  country 
places,  can  add  more  tlian  salt  and  bu^ter^milk  to  their  potatoes,  and  the 
two  former  articles,  as  it  respects  many  families,  are  luxuries  which  they 
can  but  occasionally  enjoy.  Their  potatoes^  however^  are  remarkably  nu* 
tritwuSf  and  so  abundant  as  to  prevent  those  apprehensions  of  famine, 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  that  useful  root,  were  frequent  and  well- 
founded.  Irish  cottages,  or  cabins^  as  they  are  called,  are,  in  general,  most 
forlorn  abodes.  Many  of  them  arc  destitute  of  chimnies,  still  more  have 
only  an  awkward  aperture  through  the  thatched  roof ;  the  prevailing  want 
of  windows  makes  it  difficult  to  see  the  coarse  furniture,  or  scan  the  features 
of  the  inh.'ibitants ;  smoke  compels  the  better-accommodated  visitant  to  re¬ 
treat  soon  after  he  has  8too|.ed  at  the  entrance  ;  and#  in  one  gloomy  apart¬ 
ment,  parents,  children,  and  pigs,  arc  grouped,  in  a  manner  no  less  unsighd| 
than  inconvenient  and  unwholesome.  -  Cleanliness,  it  will  easily  be  imagin¬ 
ed,  is  not  chaiictcristic  of  tlic  persons  whose  situation  is  here  represented. 
With  regard  to  dress,  it  is  slovenly  as  well  as  mean,  not  to  say  that  'shod 
and  stockings  are  rarely  worn  by  the  country  people,  and  that  children 
ofreti  .appear  without  a  rag  to  cover  them.’  pp.  13— 14. 

*^rho  I  deputation  will  forgive  us  for  not  exactly  liking  the 
line  wc  haVe  |)ut  in  italics.  It  has  a  little  the  appearance,  per¬ 
haps  unintentionally,  of  wishing  to  palliate  that  barbarous  sys¬ 
tem  of  policy,  of  which  the  existence  of  such  wretchedness  on 
a  wide  scale,  iii  a  civilised  country,  is  an  infallible  proof.  W« 
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liavc  no  ground  to  believe  tllat  potatoes  can  be  much  more 
tritious  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere. 

I'lie  state  of  reason  and  religion  among  the  Roman  Catbo* 
lies,  especially  in  the  inferior  class,  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  following  account : 

‘  In  the  way  to  Sligo  and  Armagh,  the  Deputation  met  pcrions  gfoing 
to  Jierform  tliut  is,  to  perpetuate  or  regain  the  favour  of  Heaven,  by 

piyini^  tecs,  rej)cating  and  Pater-nosUrj^  and  doing  still  «e- 

vercr  penance,  at  certain  wells,  and  other  places  accounted  holy.  A  lake 
w-js  mentioned,  into  which  butter  is  thrown,  with  the  hope  that  after  thit 
offering,  the  cows  will  yield  a  greater  abundance  of  rich  milk..  Eut  the 
head-quarters  of  these  exhibitions  is  Croagh  Patrick^  a  lofty  hill  in  th6 
county  of  Mayo,  from  which  St.  Eatiick,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  it 
said  to  have  driven  all  the  venomous  reptiles  of  the  country  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  Thousands  are  supposed  to  visit  this  hill  every  year  ;  many 
others,  who  are  prevented  from  visiting  it,  settle  for  their  sins  by  proxy, 
being  accommodated  in  these  matters  by  a  hermit,  who  resides  on  the  sa- 
cred  spot  ;  and,  at  a  stipulated  price,  performs  station: y  on  behalf  of  tlie 
tick  tliat  cannot  travel,  and  of  the  opulent  that  'will not.*  pp*  10— I  !• 

/\rt.  X.  Cursory  Remarks  on  some  Parts  of  a  Worky  entitled  Studies 
of  Nature  ;**  originally  nvrittin  by  AI.  de  Saint  Pierre,  and  trans* 
fated  into  Pngllsli  by  the  Rev.  if.  Hunter,  D.  D,  By  William  Cole. 
8vo.  pp.  G8,  Price  2s.  W  illiams  and  Smith,  1807. 

K  celebrated  Roiiuiu  orator,  whose  acnuaintancc  with 
the  sciences  of  his  time  .was  only  excelled  by  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  elorjuence,  has  remarked,  with  great  truth  and 
beauty,  that  Untnes  arles  (futc  ad  hunianilalnn  pertinent,  ha* 
bent  ifuoddatn  eommune  vi/nulutn,  et  quasi  co^iuitione  quadam 
vUtr  se  eoittinmlur.  I'he  arts  uml  sciences  of  civilised  life 
have  all  a  mutual  relationship,  and  a  })erson  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  attain  a  great  proficiency  in  eitlier  the  theory  or 
practice  of  any  one  of  them,  without  directing  much  of  his 
uttention  to  many  others.  Several,  it  is  frequently  found, 
nearly  meet  at  some  great  truth,  or  form  there  a  kind  of 
^rou{)  hy  ]>oints  of  contact  more  or  less  numerous.  Hence 
It  happens  that  a  student  cannot  advantageously  and  satis¬ 
factorily  inresiigiite  one  region  of  human  knowledge,  un¬ 
less  he  liave  previously  explored  other  contiguous  regions. 
By  the  perusal  of  popular,  familiar  treatises,  he  may  indeed 
enjoy  such  a  distant  view  of  his  object,  as  will  invite  him 
to  approach  nearer,  and,  if  his  mind  be  rightly  disposed,  will 
induce  him  to  attain  *nll  the  necessary  qualiftcations.  If  his 
object  be  the  study  of  natural  phili^sophy,  he  will  seek  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  tlie  principles  of  mathematics, 
and  with  t!ic  chief  facts  and  doctrines  of  modern  chemistry  : 
for  the  nature  and  properties  of  attraction,  heat,  light,  co¬ 
lours,  the  (innosphcre,  and  its  constituent  gases,  cannot  be 
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inve»tip:ntet1,  or  oven  comprehended,  without  a  knowlediije  uf 
both  these  sciences.  In  the  same  nvanner,  it  is  impossible  to 
apj)reciaic  the  value  of  a  proposetl  system  ot*  astronomv,  or 
indeed  to  po.ssess  a  clear  notion  merely  ol’  the  principles  <»t* 
<^eo;(ra])hy,  niihoul  a  tolerable  familiarity  with  the  rudinienti 
ol*  geometrical  truth. 

if  St.  Piern*  be  examined  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy^ 
by  these  criteria,  it  will  be  found  that  he  denrs  not  possess 
even  the  qualincations  of  a  /;//;>//,  nmch  less  those  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor ;  he  came  to  the  “  stuctr  of  nature”  without  his  pro¬ 
per  instruments,  and  has  therefore  been  only  indul^itnjf  a 
reverie  when  he  intapfined  himself  busy  in  investi*»ation. 
'^rite  fundamental  principles  of  his  moral  system  pleast'd  us 
as  little,  we  rememner,  as  those  on  which  he  thought  proper 
to  ostahlish  his  philosophy.  We  were  often  deliglitra  with 
Jus  eloquence,  enchanted  with  die  scenery  he  tiisplavcd  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  touched  with  many  fine  strokes  of  genuine  pa¬ 
thos ; — yet  after  all  we  laid  down  the  work  with  a  pensive 
feeling  of  its  inutility,  regretting  that  such  splendid  mental 
acquirements,  of  a  pariicular  cast,  should  have  ueen  employed 
in  sketching  a  philosophical  romance,  its  visionary  architect 
fondly  fancying  all  the  while  that  he  had  reared  a  system 
to  stand  for  ages,  when  lie  had  fallen  into  l)lundci*s  which 
would  cover  with  disgrace  a  jiivenih^  candidate  for  the  Po¬ 
lytechnic  school,  or  f(u- the  National  rycciim. 

It  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Cole,  in  the  pamphlet  now  heforo 
us,  to  expose  tlic  errors  of  M.  St.  Pierre,  and  “  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  ot  this  work  he  has  endeavoured  to  adopt  his  expla¬ 
nations  to  the  understanding  of  those,  who  want  cither  tlitt 
leisure  or  the  inclination  to  enter  into  more  abstruse  ina- 
tliematical  speculations.”  'I’hus,  he  explains  the  reason  of 
St.  Pierre’s  mistake  relative  to  tlie  figure  of  tlie  earth,  by 
shewing  that  it  is  not  the  angle  at  the  center  of  magnitude, 
but  that  at  the  center  of  curvature,  wfiicli  measures  the  de-  • 
grecs  ill  the  terrestrial  are,  and  that  the  length  of  a  ilegrce 
increases  or  decreases  with  the  radius  of  curvature.  He 
sliews  t!ie  fallacy  of  this  author’s  remarks,  on  the  conclu¬ 
sions  deduced  from  the  vibrations  of  a  pendiilum  in  differ¬ 
ent  latitudes  ;  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  central  forces ; 
his  equal  ignorance  ou  the  subject  of  barometrical  admea¬ 
surements  of  altitudes,  and  of  the  cou>taiit  parallelism  of  the 
earth’s  axis :  and  then  he  completely  refutes  St.  Pierre’s  hy¬ 
pothesis  relative  to  the  tides,  by  contrasting  it,  partly  with 
the  true  theory,  and  paiily  with  the  observations  of  Lord 
IVlulgravo  during  the  voyage  for  discoveries  toward  tlic  north 
pole,  as  well  as  by  obscrvmg  that  it  is  lound<*tl  upon  a  com¬ 
pletely  false  assumption  respecting  the  fi;;urc  ul  tlie  cailh, 
VuL.  111. 
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nnd  therefore  must  necessarily  he  e  roneous.  The  pamphlet 
concludes  with  some  very  proper  remarks  sugpfesiiiig  the  due 
rcgiilatioH  of  the  “study  of  na^^iin”  in  a  moral  sense,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 

‘Mr.  (?ole  displays,  throuq:hout  the  tssay,  a  competent  ac- 
({uaintance  with  malhematical  science,  and  he  has  occasi(»n- 
ally  exhibited  much  ingenuitv  in  n'fnting  the  erroneous  po¬ 
sitions  of  this  elegant  sciolist ;  more  ingenuity  indeed  than 
we  think  it  was  worth  while  to  throw  away’  upon  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  for  the  “  studies  of,  nature,”  in  a  mathematical  point 
of  view,  are  reaily  beneath  animailvcrsion.  We  shall  not, 
lherefi)rc,  extract  any  of  those  passages  which  our  author 
employs  in  the  direct  pursuance  of  his  design.  Hut  there  is 
so  much  truth,  novelty,  and  importance,  in  one  of  his  gime- 
ral  observations,  that  we  should  be  inexcu^abie  if  we  omit¬ 
ted  to  lav  it  before  our  readers. 

‘  *  Here  then  let  us  pause,  and  reflect  a  little.  Hiid  M.  de  Saint 
Pierre  duly  considered  the  facts  and  contemplated  nature  as  it  really  is, 
he  might  have  discovered  .beauties  transcending  by  far,  all  the  visionary 
systems  of  the  most  exalted  genius  ;  for  even  in  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
we  may  trace  the  footsteps  of  infinite  pi  wer,  wisdom,  and  goodness  ! 
We  here  sec,  that  the  firotyberance  of  the  equatorial  regions^  'was  not 
formed  by,  but  for,  j  centrifugal  force.  It  is  as  evident  that  the  earth 
wai  created  in  a  spheroidal  form,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  a  di¬ 
urnal  rotation,  as  that  the  eye  was  ma.ic  for  seeing,  or  riie  ear  for  Irear- 
ing.  Had  the  torrid  zone  been  created  a  little  higher^  or  a  little  lowcr^ 
it  would  in  the  lalter  case  have  been  o'oerJJowedi  and  in  die  former 
deserted  by  the  ocean.  Or,  had  the  velocity  of  tlie  'earth's  diurnal  mo- 
iTon,  or  the  time  of  its  rotation,  been  either  greater,  or  less,  similar 
effects  would  have  b'cn  produced.  \Vh«  then,  that  consider?  these 
things,  can  asciibe  this  configuration  of  the  earth  to  a  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  discordant  elements?  Who  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discover 
in  it  the  effects  of  consummate  design?  Or  wlio  can  view  the  har¬ 
mony  that  exists  between  the  various  parts  of  this  vast  machine,  and 
not  CK'  constrained  to  exclaim,  “  O  Lord,  how  manifolu  are  ihy  works, 
in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all  I”  * 


In  shewing  tbc  extiavagaucc  of  St.  Pierre’s  estimate  of  the 
effects  of  soiar  lieiit  iu  ilie  t'tpiatovial  regions,  ami  dw^cribing 
the  phienomeiia  of  ilie  scii>ons  iu  tlic  torrid  zof]e,  Mr.  C’olu 
rem 

«  It  is  very  firobahle  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  upon  which  these 
phrenomena  depend,  is  such  as  to  produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  in  general  a  maximum  of  advantage,” 

A  geutiemau  of  bis  correct  and  \v(*ll-disj)osed  mind,  will, 
irc^ doubt  not,  be  iiiucli  gratified  to  learn,  that  this  is  not 
only  probable,  but  cerfain,  as  it  lias  been  established  on  the 
authority  of  demonstration,  in  the  fourth  chapter  ol  Keiirt 

Exiiuiinaiiou  of  Dr.  Burnet’s  'Pheory  of  the  Eailh.” 
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Art.  XI.  Dtahgufs  on  vaiious  Subjects,  By  the  late  Williain  Gilpin, 
A.  ^T.  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  Vicar  of  Boldre,  in  New  Forest. 
Published  by  his  I'rustccs  for  the  Benefit  of  his  School  at  Holdre.  8?o,* 
p|).  ,-3S7.  Price  Ds.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1807. 

M  H.  Gilpin  to  liuvo  iinjircssed  his  own  diameter  on 

all  his  works;  hut  it  is  paiticularly  conspicuous  in  tiie 
voluiue  now  heforo  us.  ft  would  ho  iinpo>sii)io,  wo  think, 
on  reading  it  if  puhlislied  anonymously,  to  doubt  that  the  au¬ 
thor  was  a  manof  c.lcgant  literature,  though  uotoflal)oriou.s  eru¬ 
dition  of  coniemplative  habits,  though  uol  of  profound  thought,* 
of  amiable  and  modest  piety,  tiiougb  not  of.singulur  tlicological 
acuteness  or  devoiiona!  fervency,  of  a  pbilantlirojiic  teiinicr 
and  pursuits,  though  not  of  energy  or  enterprise.  An  iniel- 
jigent  reader  miglit  also  discover,  not  perhaps  that  he  lived  in 
llamnshire  and  was  vicar  of  Boldre,  but  at  least  that  he  was 
in  holy  orders  and  aceustomed  to  a  eouutry  life.  W  e  have  t 
high  respect  for  Mr.  Ciilpin’s  character,  though  without  nuicli 
disposition  to  class  him  in  the  first  or  s(  conil  order  of  human 
intellects  :  we  have  also  been  much  gratified  wiih  his  hook, 
aiul  shall  proceed  immediately  to  introduce  it  to  our  reader^ 
as  a  very  pleasing  and  useful  coiupauiou, — one  that  will  givt^ 
them  no  trouble  in  findiiig  out  its  meaning,. — that  will  rutlicr 
turn  (juiti*  away  from  any  chasm  or  ohstruciioii  of  ititeilectual 
dilKculty,  than  run  the  smallest  risk  by  attcm[>tiiig  to  climb, 
to  leap,  or  to  dive, — that  is  too  candid,  too  well  informed,  and 
indeed  too  imd(‘cided,  to  offend  them  with  dogmatism,  and 
much  loo  prudent  to  lead  them  into  momentous  error.  It 
may'  he  necessary  to  warn  them  against  construing  the  re¬ 
markable  clearness  and  suuplicity  of  the  stvle,  into  shallow'- 
iiess  of  disquisition  ;  or  if  they'  cannot  avoid  perceiving  it  oc¬ 
casionally,  against  charging  it  too  harshly  on  a  AVritcr  of 
Dialogues. 

I'he  introductory'  dialogue  points  out  some  obvious  inaNims 
ill  this  line  of  composition  ;  rec'ommcnding  that  the  inter¬ 
locutors.  do  not  exceed  three,  and  that  these  he  real  historical 
cdiaraclers,  or  iiiodeni  fictitious  ones,  that  tlie  individual  pro- 
prietv,  and  the  costume  (»f  the  times,  he  preserved,  and  that 
the  conversation  be  moderately  long. 

The  first  dialogue  display  s,  in  a  very  pleasing,  pcrspicuoui, 
and  natural  form,  the  pro  ami  contra  arguments  on  the  subject 
of  a  public  education,  d’be  speakers  are  Arclibisliop Tenisou 
andLonl  Somers;  tlic  latter  is  deciiiedly  the  irosr  vignrousand 
plausible  arguer,  tbongli  he  takes  the  wrong  side,  as  we  should 
deem  it,  of  the  question.  In  this  respect,  and  througliout 
the  dialogue,  the  propriety  of  character  is  very  weir  presen  «'d  ; 
it  was  natuiai  that  he  should  defend  a  sysUMii  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  which  tends  to  (pialifv  ilic  pupil  for  engaging  early  iu 
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piihlic  life  ;  the  Aichhisijop  seems  lo  dwell  more  on  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  moral  character,  ami  to  feel  more  sensibly  the 
dan»j;ers  which  it  encounters  m  public  seminaries.  "I'hev  come 
to  a  kind  of  comj)romise,  under  the  mediation  of  Sir  Nathaiiiel 
Di^hy,  which  is  thus  explaimni  in  the  worthy  Prelate’s  letter 
lo  a  friend  who  had  consultetl  him. 

*■  Sir  Nathaniel,  having  heard  what  wc  botli  had  to  say,  with  his  usu.J 
discernment  moderated  between  us.  He  told  us  handsomely,  that  there 
was  too  much  argument  on  both  sides  of  the  question  to  give  u|)  either. 
My  lord  president,  said  he,  has  shown  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  an 
early  intniduction  to  the  worhl,  that  I  think  it  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
education.  At  the  same  time,  turning  to  me,  you  h.ave  pointed  out  so 
many  gross  coiTuptions  in  the  general  management  of  schools,  that  I  think 
We  must  Ik*  very  wary  how  we  trust  our  children  in  any  of  them. — lA*t 
me  tlien  propose  a  compromise.  Chuso  the  most  virtuous  school  you  can— 
wliere  the  head  is  not  neglected  ;  but  whore  ilie  heart  is  more  attended  to : 
and  wlierc  religion  is  made  more  an  object  than  learning.  Here  let  your 
boy  continue,  till  he  is  twelve,  or  tliirteen  :  In  five  or  six  years  he  will  have 
shaken  olT  the  ideas  of  tlie  nursery  ;  and  have  gained  some  knowledge, 
both  of  the  world,  and  of  himself.  About  tliat  time,  sooner  or  later,  Jii» 
passions  In'gin  to  lise  ;  and  that  is  the  critical  period,  wlien  I  consider  the 
▼ices  of  scliools  both  in  the  way  of  knavery,  and  sensuality,  to  be  the 
most  mischievous.  Hitherto  they  have  made  little  impression.  This  it 
tJie  time  then,  (^‘pplying  himself  to  me)  when  your  scheme  should  take 
place.  If  you  can  find  a  good  tutor,  you  will  certainly,  by  placing  your 
son  under  liini,  I  think,  reap  the  advantage  in  point  of  morals — and  in  my 
opinion  in  point  of  learning  also.  I  know  not,  added  he,  what  you 
classical  gentiemen  nay  think,  but  it  app<*ars  lo  me  a  very  great  waste  of 
time,  to  lay  it  out  on  .icquiring  the  prnprteiiesy  and  elr^ancies  of  a  dead 
language  ;  which  is  ne.irly  all  that  our  })ublic  scliools  profess.  For  my* 
•elf,  I  own  freely  I  lust  much  time  in  those  pursuits,  which  I  hare  since 
Ibund  of  little  or  no  ad\acuge  to  me.* 

This  is  uiuloubtedly  a  safe  comproiuise ;  first  a  good  school, 
and  then  a  good  tutor,  is  a  very  uiicxceplionabUj  process  of 
ji'ducation.  Put  it  is  to  be  apiircliemleil  tliai,  in  proportion 
lo  the  “  knowleilgo  of  life,”  uliicli  onr  |)rivilt'gcd  youth  ol>- 
taius,  be  will  have  jmid  x'ulut'''  for  it,  and  l)C  ilis[)osetl  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  amiss.  A  ])ul)iic  school  loses  its  boasted  advantage, 
^tliat  of  being  a  mirror  of  life, — of  rescmliling  the  state  of  the 
world,  instead  (d*  reforming  it)  if  it  is  a  ^ood  oiu*, — if  the  jirin- 
riples  of  C'iiristianiiy  are  made  lo  prevail,  and  virions  praetice>> 
are  prevented.  Admitting  that  the  particular  application  of 
each  system  shall  he  g'^oci,  it  is  not  very  material  which  of 
the  two  is  adopted  ;  for  that  goodness  w ill  consist  in  the  cx- 
emptio!!  of  the  particular  application  from  the  general  evils 
of  the  system,  i.  e.  a  diminution  of  the  illllereiiee  hetwccri 
them  ;  the  results  will  he  nearly  the  same.  'Idiis  compromise 
therefore  does  not  settle  the  general  question,  nor  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  pcrlja])s  to  settle  iu  I'iiere  aic  suiac  bcoeiits  pccuUas; 
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*^0  a  largo  scliool,  soiiio  to  a  inoiloratoly  large  one,  some  to  a 
Trry  small  number  af  pupils,  some  to  an  education  strictly 
domestic  ;  and  these,  on  tlic  whole  are  respeclivelv  attondtxl 
with  peenl  ar  and  almost  inseparable  disa  I  vantages.  'Fhe 
practical  jirinciple  slnmld  cenainly  be,  to  choose  fliat  system 
oi  winch  the  di  advantages  are  tlie  lean  formidahh',  that  for 
instam  e  in  whicii  they  would  lie  of  an  int(  llectual  rather  tliaii 
of  a  UHiral  k'nd,  and  to  discover  that  partindar  adoption  of  it 
they  are  best  avoided  or  overcome.  ^I'lie  very  best 
great  school  tha»  can  he  conceived,  appears  to  us  much  inferior 
to  i^'e  very  best  private  seminary — aruiiitiing  hut  few — under  a 
compettm  tutor — at  a  distance  from  their  families.  In  sueJi 
a  situa  ion  the  lacultlcs  and  passions  are  Midicientlv  capable 
ot  developing  thems^dves,  and  are  sutHcicntly  exposed  to 
constant  ohservalion  and  ronlroul.  '1  Ik  re  is  the  greatest  op- 
j)ort unity  for  cultivating  religious  principle  and  accommo¬ 
dating  imtmction  to  tin*  le.dividnal  capacity,  while  thert'  is  the 
least  opf>ortnnitv  for  vice  to  expand,  or  indcdtMiecfo  shelter  it¬ 
self,  wuhont  detection.  Such  a  system  of  tuition,  it  imtst 
be  confessed,  is  compleiely  bi  yond  tne  reach  of  the  multiinde  ; 
if  it  be  des'ra’d.e  lor  the  md.Viilnal  to  liave  a  gcoil  tutor,  it  is 
csjieeialh  de«-r».bc  fertile  pid)Iic  to  have  a  gurul  scluoima^ter. 

7’hcr  •  ;s  .unple  oci  asion  for  comment  on  some  parts  of  this 
dia!o  ,uc  ;  but  v?c  have  alri*ady  trausgri  ssed. 

'I'he  next  diah^gue  is  hetwceii  tvvo  imaginary  persons,  Mr. 
W  illis,  a  eleigvman,  and  Sir  (diaries  Hcnnet,  a  w'ell-disposrti 
hut  sceptical  young  man;  the  subn  rts  are  the  divinity  and 
atonement  of  (’liri^r,  the  ohiei  tions  to  which,  as  being  contrary 
to  rea‘'on.  Mr.  W.  forcibly  ami  elegantly  refutes.  W'o  shall 
copy  some  good  remarks  on  healliyn  sacr  fu'es. 

Li  t  me  endeavour  to  sliow  you,  says  Mr.  W.  that  the  atoneroent  of 
Cluist  is  nut  an  unrcasctuille  doctrine,  because  the  reason  ol  man  hatli  ad¬ 
mitted  many  thing-,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  it.  He  thcQ 
asked  Sir  t  h.irles,  what  he  thought  of  heathen  sacrilires  ? 

‘  I  rn-ver  considered  them  (replied  Sir  Charles)  witli  any  attention  :  but, 
In  general,  I  classed  tliem  among  the  follies,  and  absuiditics  of  heathen 
superstition. 

‘  PerhapF,  said  Mr. Willis, that  is  not  considering  them  so  philooophically, 
as  the  subject  demands.  Y«;u  must  be  sensible,  that  the  heathen  saciifice 
was  often  considered  in  the  light  of  an  atonement.  Piaculum  is  so  com¬ 
mon  a  word  used  in  expressing  it  by  clas.sic  writers,  thiU  it  may  alim^st  be 
called  a  synonime.  Sacrifice  was  certainly  a  very  strange  rite  ;  and  ho\y 
the  offering  of  the  life  of  an  innocent  animal,  to  appease  the  angir  of  an 
offended  (iod,  came  into  practice,  i.ot  only  among  this,  or  that  people,  but 
among  almost  all  tlie  nations  of  the  earth — may  truly  be  matter  of  just 
8)>eculation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  liilde  we  have  an  .account  ol  this 
rite,  which  .a]>pears  to  have  been  derived  from  God  himself.  I  8upj»ose  no 
better  origin  of  it  can  be  asfigned.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  q'inion, 
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tliatitwisone  ui  thofu*  |)repr4tory  irMrans,  which  Ocxl  ust  ti  to  introducctli^ 
g(Ss|)cl,  and  to  make  ilu-  idea  of  an  atonement  more  familiar.  Y ou  must  eltlicr^ 
i  tiiinkt  acct^de  to  titu  <>u)>|josition  of  its  origin — or,  If  you  suppose  it 
merely  of  humun  ori^in^  you  must  allow,  that  the  idea  of  an  atonement  is 
not  BO  wholly  oj^posiie  to  huituin  reasotty  as  your  argument  supjioses :  but 
titat  m  iokiud  had,  from  nature,  some  idea  ot  the  necessity  of  a  Baciilicc  for 
«In. 

*  Sir  Charlel  candidly  allowed,  there  was  force  in  the  argunuuu. 

•  And  ihere  is  much  more  force  in  it,  (continued  Mi  .Willis)  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  Jewish  ritual.  1  am  not  enuring  (sitiil  he)  into  any  proof  of  the 
divine  legation  of  Moses,  or  of  the  autheiuicitv  of  rtie  Jewish  scriptures  : 
all  1  would  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  is  this  Here  is  a  nation  esta- 
blisheil  under  the  discipline  of  very  uncommon  lites  and  ceremonies ; 
almost  all  of  whi^h  point  at  the  idea  of  an  atoniunent.  'I'he  expositors  of 
this  law  led  th  •  p^^ople  to  consi  ier  all  thes  •  riu-s  as  emblematic  tV|K*s  ;  and 
taught  them  to  xpevt,  that .»!!  tiuse  saciificul  ideas  should  b*  re.di/.eti  in 
some  future  time  which  too  w  is  prnphetually  m  .i  ked  out  with  great 
precision)  by  a  pel  sun,  who  sltouhl  .u  ise  under  the  name  of  the  Messiah, 
or  the  ixedeenuT.  iVccoulingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  this  Redeemer 
apptuiu,  and  convileu  ly  bilfils  all  those  shaciowy  representations  in  the 
acveial  circumstan'  es  of  his  death.  My  argunuMU  extends  only  to  con¬ 
sider  the  wondeiful  agreement  U  tuecn  the  tyj>e8,  and  the  completion  of 
them. 

‘  [  t!  ink  (.  aid  Sir  C  harles)  there  is  something  like  a  fallacy  here. 
The  authors  ot  the  new  religion  being  desirous  to  establish  themselves  on 
a  gooil  basis,  wisely  accommmlated  tlv.ir  system  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
ol  a  religion  whicii  had  long  subsisted  ;  piudently  strengthening  their  own 
buiUllng,  by  raising  it  on  hm  old  stable  foundation.* 

‘  1  pauh'n  ;  leplieil  Mr.  Wll’is  it  was  not  thv  fritnils  of  the 

new  religion,  th.it  made  this  nice  application  of  types;  but  tlio  rnem'us  of 
it:  and  what  is  more,  they  did  it  unwlt  ingly.  I'hey  were  tiumselves 
the  Net  V  ptTSons,  (by  what  sti.inge  infatuation  are  mankind  sonu  limes  led  ! ) 
who  put  Jesus  to  di*aih  ;  aiul  by  th  »t  means  fulfilled,  without  miending  it, 
the  s.icrifical  tyjH.**  (»f  their  ow  n  institutii  n.' 

Sonu*  i)f  Mt  fiurso.t'iitrs  r.rt*  liahli*  to  ;tn  abiiso  which  Ik: 

I'tMtuiiily  »i  d  11  it  iMlciul,  that  of  roprrsfuting  tht*  vt*(U*m|»  ion 
of  ('hri>t  as  otio  ..uch  in  a  l.H>''f  nu  taiihoncai  setKo. 

‘^rin*  .sc'cond  ct'iiviM* aition  In'twi'cn  these  gontlonu'n,  on  pro- 
phn'ij  \\\\s\  tn  a.'>  cviilc’tccs  for  (Tristian  ty,  is  represented 

to  hiiN  e  had  .i  verv  saintarv  i*tleet  on  tl»i*  llaronet,  wineli  his 
snhstMjnetil  in^niiaev  with  Mr.  W’illis  eonfiriin-d  info  a  deelsivo 
eliangt  in  In',  opinion  and  character  ;  a  lusii  la'inark  is  ml ro- . 
ilneed  rt'-pn  titig  tiie  allegat’rt>n  of  aiiihignity  against  the 
propliee.ies. 

*  Had  tliC  )»rop!wls  sj^oken  w  ith  that  plainness  you  wish,  and  in  direct 
temts  vlecltred,  that  t  <?uch  a  time,  for  instance  Christ  should  U*  l>orn  at 
lVthlcher*^thaf,  at  such  .i  time,  he  should  sufler  death-— iiiHl  .so  foith— 
what  would  have  K'en  the  consequence  ?  All  who  were  concerned,  to 
a?i  id  the  force  of  the  prophecy,  w'ould  have  taken  cvny  means  in  their 
power  to  fruauatc  iti  cflcci ;  and  the  Deity  must  have  intcrjioied  by  a  co** 
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•tint  train  of  miracles.  This  would  have  given  am  entire  changt  to  the 
argument ;  and  would  have  turned  the  proof  from  prophecy*  which  God 
intended,  into  a  continued  series  of  miraculous  events,  which  God  did  not 
intend.  But,  as  the  case  now  st.mds,  all  candid  j)cople,  even  while  the 
prophecies  lemaii.cd  yet  unfulfilled,  saw  ground  sutiicienl  to  rest  their 
ho|K‘s  upon  them,  obscure  as  tiu  y  were ;  and  in  sijccei'iiing  times  many  of 
them  weis  fulfilled  by  those  very  |KTson.s,  who  wished  most  to  counteract 
them  ;  and  really  did  not  know,  that  they  were  themselves  accessory  in 
completing  tlieni,  till  their  own  act,  in  the  completion*  stared  them  in  tlie 
face.* 


T  here  was  sudirienl  occasion,  in  this  tlialogue,  to  explain 
why  the  gospel  testimony  is  not  received,  and  to  unfold  th« 
of  men’s  iniv\  illiiigiiess  to  examine  its  evidence  or  ad¬ 
mit  its  declarations. 


In  their  third  cn'ivorsaiinn,  on  the  mischief  of  propagating 
pHtid  frntfSy  Mr.  W'.  censures  Dr.  Priestley,  and  all  others  who 
controvert  rcceivcil  ojiimons  which  a?v  not  of  had  practical 
tendency;  this  cjualiltcai ion  will  qnitc  set  aside  liis  maxim  as 
a  ride  for  controversialists.  He  mein  ions  incidentally  the 
opinion  of  “  some  lellgioinsts,”  that  f.iith  can  only  he  obtained 
hy  the  immediate  inihix  of  the  grace  of  C»od,  for  which  men 
are  to  uvr/V,  ike,^ ;  we  do  not  tliink  him  at  all  happy  ii»  cor¬ 
recting  this  notion. 


‘  It  st'ems  to  bo  the  general  doctrine  of  scripture,  that,  ultliough  evidina 
should  be  the  foundation  ot  our  faith,  we  cannot  make  iltat  faith  effi  ctuai 
*  to  a  good  life,  without  drawing  the  grace  of  God  upon  it  through  prayer* 
and  our  best  endeavours.* 


If  our  author  had  given  hinuself  the  troiihic  of  consiticring 
what  is  the  object  of  faitli, — whnt  it  admits  on  evidence, — he 
would  have  seen  that  it  must  he  the  <‘tfcct  of  divine  intlnence 
operating  to  overcome  the  obstinate  miwillingncss  of  man  to 
receive  divine  truth,  ana  that  it  must  have  the  consequence  of 
proilucing  “  a  g  joil  life.” 

As  the  names  of  the  individuals  and  sects,  who  “  believe 
tliemsclvcs  fuii  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and  disclaim  all  human 
learning,  are  not  meniioiieil,  we  cannot  pretend  to  vindicate 
“  these  iliilerati*  iiineiauis”  from  Mr.  Gilpin’s  censures;  we 
can  only  consider  them,  like  their  condemners,  as  imaginary 
beings. 

T  he  same  pt'rsopages,  on  another  occasion,  chat  over  the  ad^ 
vantages  of  a  tou  n  hje  and  of  a  coinitrylife ;  it  was  a  good  sub¬ 
ject  for  desultory  and  familiar  convcr>ation,  which  was  not 
compelled  to  lav  <lown  precise  distinctions,  or  issue  in  prac¬ 
tical  rules.  They  agree  that  London  is  favourable  to  tlie  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  imnil,  and  the  comiiry  to  the  improvemcot  of 
the  heart.  T  here  is  a  heantitui,  if  not  faultless,  digressiou  on 
natural  music. 
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*  I  much  doubt,  whether  artificial  music  can  at  all  find  io. ready  a. way 
to  the  boul,  as  natural  aourKis.  It  limbers  about  the  ear;  and  tliou^'h  i| 
may  sometimea,  no  doubt,  make  its  way  to  the  heart,  yet,  in  general,  1 
believe,  it  stops  at  the  ve5ti^/e. 

‘  Whereas  natun'’8  sounds,  through  some  imperceptible  channel,  ge¬ 
nerally  find  a  way  to  the  heait.  Whetht*r  she  entertain  us,  w'th  an  air 
among  rustling  leaves  — or  a  blast  in  the  forest — or  she  swe»‘p  hi''  *wi 
of  the  ocean — or  animate  the  concert  of  the  grove— or  priv  •  bold  solo 
on  some  rushing  cascade,  varying  its  not*  s  as  the  gale  ap|,Toachcs,  and  re¬ 
cedes — still  there  is  something  which  strongly  affects  tlie  "»  ul,  that  is  in 
unison  with  it ;  and  raises  rn’  tures,  and  flights  of .  r.thusiasm,  1  bi'llcvc, 
far  beyond  the  power  of  any  artificial  sounds.  I  once  had  an  intention 
to  compose  the  history  of  tiatunil  music.  T  should  h.ave  i..ken  in  the  w.holc 
compass  of  nature — animate  and  inanimate.  The  two  ekmenis  of  air 
and  water,  arc  the  only  instmments  of  rr.u^ic  t'^t  belong  to  inanimate  na¬ 
ture.  Of  fire  we  make  no  musTsl  use,  exc»‘pt  as  it  furnishes  the  grand, 
and  awful  notes  of  thunder.  The  elen'ent  of  earth  has  no  place  in  a  mu¬ 
sical  scale ;  though  some  speak  of  the  hollow  sounds,  which  mountain® 
emit. 

‘  l>ut  if  the  musical  powers  of  inanimate  nature  are  few,  and  confined, 
we  have  ample  amends  from  tlu-  exien.»cd  scale  of  notes  in  animal  life. 

'1  he  fush  indeed  is  mute,  and  the  reptile  has  little  musical  power. — But  the 
bi;ast,  the  bird,  and  the  winged  ,nsect,  ..ii*  all  harmonious 

‘  y\fier  1  h.iii  thus  gotttm  my  instruments  together,  I  should  next  have 
consideied  lh<‘  ])Ower8  of  eacii.  'Dnis,  for  inst.inee,  the  musical  powers 
of  water  are  worderjully  great  —  i  he  prophet  Iv'ckiel  describing  the 
harmony  of  heavenly  voices,  can  find  nothing  so  art  to  compare  it  to, 
as  the  sound  of  many  wafers.  And  St  .lohn,  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  idea,  makes  the  same  comparison  two  or  three  tinas.  From  the 
melodious  trickling  of  the  stream,  as  it  slides  down  the  lock,  and  fall* 
among  ti  c  ptbbles  lat  low,  to  the  stunning  sound  of  the  cataract,  what  a 
variety  of  notes  interva  ne  ? — 'Fhese  incidents,  and  oihcis  that  occur  in  the 
river,  give  it  a  very  exienderl  gamut.  The  ca  is  as  much  varie.h  as  the 
river  ;  from  the  gentle  swell  which  just  breaks  with  faint  murmur  upon 
the  beach,  to  tlie  tremendous  roar  of  the  ocean-wave  bursting  in  ah  its 
violence  and  foam  against  the  fractured  side  of  some  rocky  promontory.— 
'I  he  music  of  the  air  too  is  equally  varied — from  the  whisper  among  the 
trees,  while  the  blast  rises,  swells,  and  dies  away,  to  the  furious  storm 
which  shakes,  and  agitates  the  oaks  of  the  foi\st. — In  this  way  I  should 
have  considered  the  powers  of  all  the  other  musical  InstJuments  of  nature. 

I  should  then  have  discriminated  their  various  modes  of  harmony  ;  and 
shewn  their  edicts  on  the  d. derent  dispositions  of  the  human  mind.' 

On  the  subject  of  duellin^\  a  ncighhonring  gentleman, 
(\)lonel  1  hot t,  is  admitted  to  the  ;  it  is  an  amu¬ 

sing  and  jndicious  dialogue,  enlivened  more  than  any  other 
witti  pertinent  aiu'cdotes. 

'I'luse  gentlemen  are  succeeded  bv  the  excellent  Bishop 
W’ilson  ot  Soilor  ainl  Mann,  and  an  imaginary  friend,  Mr. 
l.angton,  vvhose  son  is  “  pn paring  to  enter  into  holy  orders.^'  It 
did  not  appareiitly  form  any  part  of  their  creed,  that //t  tif/a/  pichj 
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necessary  for  a  clernryman  ;  the  j»ooil  sense  and  j^oixi 
disposition  of  yonnjr  l.an^ton  being  admitted,  it  was  prestiiixHl 
that  no  otlu?r  (pialific  Uion  v\as  indispensable,  or  el;e  that  every 
other  would  follow  ot  course.  The  Bishop  is  made  to  say^ 

Hut,  as  it  is  tffiptvisible  tor  men  to  live  up  to  a  perfect  rule 
of  duty,  the  gospel  has  proftiiml  a  gracious  atonement  for  re¬ 
pented  sin,  through  t!ie  death  of  ('hr  st.”  'The  expression 
is,  we  fear,  but  too  true;  but  it  was  wrong  to  let 
it  pass  ill  a  way  that  seems  to  palliate  the  depravilv  of  man, 
and  to  represent  the  atonement  as,  afior  all,  “  not  ot  f^vacc^  but 
of  debt''  I'here  are  many  gnoil  luius  in  this  dialogue,  but 
there  is  besides  so  niucli  vagueness  of  sentiment  and  ambiguity 
ill  expression,  that  we  cannot  by  any  means  eomiiietul  it  at 
unexee]itionable.  Who  would  venture  lo  aeknowUnlge  or 
disown  sueh  a  creed  as  this? 

‘  It  appears  to  me,  on  laying  tlic  whole  scheme  of  the  gosjxd  togoth<'% 
ihat  its^riurt  intension  av/j,  to  rrstorr  niiin  to  thiit  f.untif  he  had  hst  l*f  tk§ 
full;  that  a  ^9/y /^,  therefore,  is  the  gi*eat  point  to  be  insisted  on  ;  — 
filth  the  means  ;  and  the  menls  of  Christ  to  make  up  our  deliclcncicii.* 
pp.  liJ)  1-, 

We  were  .unused  with  llie  ciiaracler  of  the  “  sound  or thodos 
church  man." 


‘  The  orthodox  churchm  m  makes  it  his  business,  [tooth  and  luiil  they 
say)  to  defeml  every  thing  tint  is  csi.f )liu!ieil.  'I'he  govern.uent  ot  tlie 
church  of  England  is  faultless. —  I'he  education  of  its  members,  in  our 
universities,  such  as  cannot  l>e  improved.  Its  liturgy  is  perfect  ;  creeds, 
and  articles,  cannot  be  amendeil  ;  pluralities  are  defensible  ;  and  tbe  un¬ 
equal  provision  of  the  clergy,  right,  and  as  it  sliould  lx».  Now,  tliough  I 
should  despise  the  man  who, sliould  become  a  member  of  ouf  church,  with¬ 
out  thinking  it  g^od  on  the  'iv/iole^  yet  I  could  not  but  suspect  the  sincerity 
of  him,  who  W'ould  persuade  you,  there  is  nothi'g  but  good  in  it.* 
j)]).  21)9,  900. 

’Idle  two  following  pieec'?,  on  llie  churjctcr  of  a  cfcnei/nrtn 
xclio  nuiilc  ft  conscience  of  even/  till}!  \i\u\  tli*it  of  auo’lier,  u'/i<t 
made  a  conscience  of  md/iimj^,  are  narratives  not  wholly  void  of 
insiruetiim  ;  !\Ir.  Gil |/nfs  noii(’‘iis  were  ratlu*r  more  lax,  than 
our  com  ern  for  liis  integrity  would  have  wished,  with  regard  to 
subscribiuif  tlie  Articles,  'flu'se  pieces,  ami  one  or  two  be¬ 
sides,  should  have  had  another  revision. 

'riio  dialogue  ou  the  Fine  vir/s  is  lietweeii  Sir  Ehilip  Sidney 
and  Lord  Burleigh,  in  which  the  former  obtains  a  very  easy 
victory  ;  liis  main  principle  is,  that  the  arts  do  not  intro- 
<!i]ce,  blit  follow  luxury,  and  that  they  are  beneficial  ebannek 

for  disposing  of  snporliuous  wealth. 

In  the  dialogue  on  the  Injliction  of  -Divine  [BrovidtMitial] 
Punishment y  a  Dr.  Lucas  conver.scN  with  his  parishioivor  Mr. 
Hales,  with  intentions  .somewhat  more  eomniendaldc  tb  nj- lii^ 
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success ;  in  a  subject  of  this  kind  it  may  be  easier  to  censure 
than  to  correct,  but  we  have  not  room  to  do  either. 

The  three  last  dialogues,  maintained  by  Dr.  Lucas  with  Ids 
parishioners,  arc  sensible,  and  likely  to  do  good.  That  on 
die  Inequality  of  Ranks  is  the  most  ingenious ;  it  is  generally 
sound  in  its  moral  and  political  principles,  though  its  inten¬ 
tion,  to  defend  the  existing  state  of  things  against  a  dissatisfied 
man,  could  not  he  fully  executed  without  sophistry.  The  dia- 
logti(*vviih  a  griping  worldly-minded  fanner  might  Ix'  usefully 
adopted,  after  some  imjirovements,  as  a  cheap  tract.”  The 
last,  against  J mliscvminulv  Jlms-s^tvin!^,  w'ould  he  rendered 
still  more  eogent  hy  a  revision  of  the  Poor  I.aws. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  these  dialogues  should  he  original, 
prf)fc)nn(i,  or  learned;  they  are  ingeninns  and  elegant,  natural 
and  Wv  il  supported  ;  they  are  of  an  amiahle  spirit,  and  gene¬ 
rally  of  an  useful  tendency. 


Art.  XII.  y///  /Ittt'mf’t  to  tiitfilnq  the  Original  Evidences  of  Christianity^ 
in  their  genuine  S'm/t/uity.  By  N.  Nisbett,  A.M.  Rector  of  Tunitall.— 
pp. -H).  Puce  5b.  White,  1807. 


^  (i()()l)  Scripture  (  ritic  is  a  valuable  companion  to  every 
inimster(»f  llu‘ Gospel.  Put  if  there  be  one  class  of  men 
more  ilian  anoll.cr  which  needs  a  large  portion  of  religion,  to 
])rc>et  ve  tlietn  front  w  hims  and  fancies,  and  a  more  than  ma¬ 


ternal  foihiness  for  some  ttew-born  olTspring  of  their  own  brain, 
whicli  tiie\  are  inci  ssantly  urging  every  reader  to  caress,  it  is  that 
of  critics  on  the  Sacred  ScrivUnres.  Scarcely  will  there  be  found 
jt  dejiarlmem  in  sacred  literature,  in  which  so  many  have  gone 


nstiav,  by  losing  hi  of  tlu'  great  end  for  which  the  study  of 
the  oracles  ol  (htd  siionld  be  undertaken.  y\  man  of  much  tia- 


tc'al  -igaejtx  ,  of  .sold  learning,  of  profound  reverence  for 
(»od.  whost*  III  art '* lows  w  it!)  love  to  the  Kedeenier  and  a  ten 


der  eiificiTn  for  tlie  saUation  of  men,  when  he  applies  bis  ta- 
liMiisto  s.a  red  criticism,  \>ill  provi*  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
the(’lnncli  ol  ('»o  1.  The  labours  ol  siieh  a  man  as  Vitringa, 
will  \i  lily  tin  iiiitli  ot  this  ii'mark.  Put  when  a  person  is  des- 
tiiiiie  ofilu'se  nioial  and  inlelh'ctnal  (pialifications,  es])ceially 
if  it  should  be  i  ft*  c  fi  rnuM*  kind, ‘he  is  spending  his  time  to  a 
sad  purpose,  am!  n  oninfiilK  bi  guilt's  un.>taMt*  souls  and  in- 
rxpei  ienci  d  vi'iiihs  ill  holy  ordi'is.  From  all  such  critics  w’e 
fcrveiitlv  pra\’,  in  liie  words  of  oiir  venerable  Litany,  “  (h)od 
Lord  d  ii\  er  iis  !" 


In  the  mimher  of  Scripture  critics  we  arc  to  rank  Mr.  Nis- 
InMi  ;  ln>  \  oliimc  does  not  answt*r  m  its  title,  as  it  contains 
but  a  small  portu  ii  ef  mailer  widt  h  bears  outlie  evidences  of 
Christianity.  It  appe  ars  raiher  to  he  a  collection  of  remarkf 
and  criticisms  on  \arious  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
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durln>g  object  of  bis  book  is  to  prove,  that  the  Gospel  liistor? 
is  to  be  couslilervcl  as  a  hi.Ntory  of  the  ^rcuit  controversy  be- 
ive<Mi  onr  Lord  and  the  .lews,  coiuerning  the  true  nature  of 
the  iVlessiah’s  character,  lie  supposes  lh.it  the  whole  bo<ly  of 
tlie  Jews  expected  the  Messi  ih  to  be  a  temporal  Hovereigii  in¬ 
vested  with  worldly  honour  and  dominion  ;  and  that  tin:  doc-' 
trine  and  lif(‘ of  Christ  were  peculiarly  designctl  to  destroy  this 
false  and  dan^('rous  opinion.  Wiwblly  ,K‘ople,  nodouhl,  xyhe- 
tlicrthey  be  Jews  or  Christians,  will  never  iook  for  tmy  thing 
belter  than  a  worldly  kingdom,  anil  a  worldly  church  decorated 
with  ample  temporalities  :  but  such  as  are  >plritnal,  will  be  ex¬ 
pecting  from  tiieir  Messiah  spiritual  hlessings,  and  tlio  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  Can  Mr.  \.  sniiposc,  from  the  ji»y  expres.^ed  at  the 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  'remple,  tital  Anna,  the  prophet¬ 
ess,  e\[jected  to  he  made  a  countess,  or  good  old  Simeon  a 
duke.^  or  that  thev  tliouiihl  the  infan*  .Siivionr  would  Iveoinea 
mere  tem])oral  prince.^  If  the  twelve  (iis<nples  enrertained  an 
idea  that  their  muster  would  he  elotlu'd  with  earthly  |Knvrr,  it 
was  in  subordination  to  his  spiritual  kingdrni,  audio  his  giori-* 
oo.s  design  of  bringing  the  nations  into  subjection  to  God  and 
to  iiis  Christ. 

Mr  N.  contends,  with  some  eagerness,  and  wiiii  an  ap¬ 
parent  conviction  of  his  .success,  against  the  Ibshop  of  l.on- 
don,  respecting  the  meaning  of  tlie  LMtli  ciiripter  oi  Matthew, 
in  wliich  the  coming  ofC’hrist  is  so  fully-  reprc.sented.  He  is, 
\vc  are  sorry  to  see,  infected  with  the  disease  of  inaiiy  of  liis 
bretliren,  an  atri^phy  ;  and  can  study  the  sci  iptnres  assidnonsly 
witooiit  turning  them  to  any  .spiritual  aeconni.  Hr.  scpiee*zi*s 
together,  ano  pinches  iij>  into  a  corner,  and  confines  to  some 
partictil.ir  circinnstain  e  or  event  by  which  his  sy^tmu  is  snp- 
j)orted,  expn  -sioiis  of  a  geiunal  nature,  evidentiy  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  every  age.  lieeause  Mieha- 
elis  and  Less,  two  duNhing  German  theolognes,  do  not  believe 
the  ins])irari())i  of  the  Apocalypse,  ^Ir.  N.  appears  lollnnk  him¬ 
self  excused  to»).  I>ut  how  (loos  tills  agree  with  his  sub.scrlp- 
tion  c)f  the  tliirty-ni*ie  Articles? 

If  oiir  readers  knew  what  persons  of  onr  vocation  sudei* 
from  tedious  hooks, 'they  would  not  blame  ns  lor  leiiing  Mr. 
X.,  that  ail  he  li.ul  to  say  on  his  proposeil  theme  might  have 
been  comprised  in,  at  least,  half  die  space  ;  and  for  intreating 
that,  tlie  ne.\i  time  lie  appears  before  the  public,  lie  will  have 
mercy  upon  our  patience,  slndy  brevity,  and  keep  to  lik 
LCXU 
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^it.  XIII.  The  Trial  9f  Rolrrt  H^ftshaw,  Esq  Custom  Master  of  Rom* 
bay,  t»a  an  Infomiation  exhib'tfd  at  the  Instance  of  the  Honourable 
tfie  ILost  India  Componjr,  for  Coiruption  in  Oilice,  8vo.  pp.  5'25, 
Price  78.  Oil.  Edinburgh,  Lauvic;  Black,  Parry  and  Co.  1S07. 

A'.'  f'F.K  a  most  laborious  invest ip^at ion  of  evidence,  lasting 
t[ire(‘  days,  Mr.  Hetisliaw  was  round  ‘guilty,  on  the  statin c 
r.'>  Gt^.  III.  e.  32,  of  roeciving  iVoin  an  obscure  native  inor* 
diiiiit  ii  prvsrHt  of  17,8  K),  i  iipees  (2,23oL  sterl.)  for  privately 
pcriiiilting  ilic  exportation  nf  gniin  from  Hoinbay,  contrary 
to  regulations  proposed  by  liiniself,  adoj>ieii  by  tile  govern- 
iheul,  and  rendered  absolutely  necessa'*y  by  a  scan  iiy  in 
iliat  ibreaicned  t(»  issue  in  an  absolute  famint*.  7’lic 
puuislmu’uts  enacted  by  ibe  statute  are,  pereruptorilv,  for¬ 
feiture  of  tlie  aniouut  (»r  tbe  pivs'*in,  ^  6‘2  ;  and  at  tfie  dis- 
cn*ti{M!  of  the  court,  fine,  irriprisninnenr,  and  batiisliinem  from 
tlie  Ka  t  Indies,  ^  !  ^0.  In  his  address  to  Mr  H.  on  pronounc¬ 
ing  scntciu'c,  Sir  .lan.es  M;u'kinto.',li,  tbe  KecordtT,  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  elm  iflato  two  general  jirincifdcs  which  i’onunonlv” 
regulate  (lis<Teti<*nary  punishuuMits.  \Ve  iliink  it  riidit  to^copy 
Iris  remarks,  as  exhdditing  very  luminon-ly  that  c’cgaiii,  lihe- 
r<d,  and  phiiosophic  mind,  for  uiiicii  llie  liiilisb  public  ha.s 
given  him  credit. 

The  reason.^  iirgcnl  i)y  the  jury,  be  observe.s,  in  miiigafion 
of  [uinishinent, 

*  .*\rc  rednciblc  to  two  principle's,  which  arc  of  such  importance  in  the 
ir^pdatlon  nf  dis^rctlomiiy  punislimcnt,  that  1  shall  take  this  occasion 
brrrftv  to  unfold  thorn. 

‘  'fhe  first  Is,  that  where,  from  the  diiferont  circumstances  of  the  various 
cases,  |ninl\hmcnts  a’pparently  equal  would  l>e  really  unequal,  it  becomes 
the  ofhee  c-f  the  magistmte  to  correct  *h:»t  real  inequality. 

‘  In  the  a})|)lication  of  this  princljde,  it  is  evident,  that  whenever  the 
n.ifural  ccmsoqucnce  of  t’  e  otUnee  has  U‘en  more  than  usually  painful  to  the 
odenvler,  the  magistrate  may  superadd  a  less  than  usual  penalt;  ;  or,  in 
other  word**, 

‘  WHiencver  the  natural  punhdiment  has  been  grc.ater,  tl:e  legal  punish- 
Bicnr  mnv  be  less  th.in  in  ordir.  rv  c.is  s. 

‘  It  is,  in  I’ke  nrinr.er,  no  less  twident,  that  whenever  an  individual,  from 
t’u''  pf'cnliar'ities  ot  liis  character  or  situation,  must  feel,  with  more  than 
ordimrv  jieveriry,  tl.e  ordinary  measure  of  l(‘gal  pun  shment,  the  m  glstrate 
ought  i(»  reduce  tl»e  penalty  U  low  that  ordinary  measure.  A  disgr.accful 
I  ni.shment,  for  example,  is  not  the  same  to  ditlercnt  j)e'sons;  it  iD.iy  be 
I  rile  to  tlie  obscuie  ;  it  is  nod'ingtothe  infamous.  A  painlul  punislinient 
is  not  tlko  same  to  the  robust  and  ihe  feeble;  a  pccuniaiy  punishment  is 
not  the  same  to  the  rich  and  tlie  jK)or.  The  same  imprisonment  which 
uovilvl  In.*  death  to  one  man,  miglit  he  only  a  trifling  inconvenience  to 
kniJiher.  It  is  by  tlie  steady  application  ol  these  principles,  that  wc  shall, 

1  trust,  at  length  disco' er  to  tlic  nati'cs  of  th  s  country»  that  they  li\e 
under  equ»ii  laws,  of  whicli  the  yoke  is  easy,  and  tlu  burden  light ;  but  which 
v\vu!d  not  l>c  equal,  if  under  pietence  of  an  external  and  fdl.icious  equality, 
tiicy  were  to  iinolve,  in  undistinguished  confusion,* all  tlie  siudes  of  guilt,* 
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all  the  oircumetanccs  of  delinquency.  The  jury  have,  therefurr,  with 
•trict  propriety ,  spoken  of  the  consequences  whicli  must  re  ult  to  you,  what* 
ever  Piiay  be  Uie  judgment  of  tlic  couit;  of  your  age,  of  your  fa  *.ily,  oi 
your  embarrassed  chcumscruicc'S. 

^  ‘  4  he  second  ^'neral  principle  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is,  that  the 
dispc:  sation  of  criminal  justice  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  a  achojjl  of 
every  other  virtu  •,  and  certainly  ought  never  to  treat,  with  disregard,  the 
moral  sentiments  which  are  the  best  auxiliaries  of  law^  and  which  are,  In¬ 
deed,  more  extensive  and  uniform  restraints  on  immorality  than  penal  law 
can  be.  With  a  view  to  this  principle,  the  jury  have  very  pro|>c»'’y  spv'iken 
of  your  age.  of  your  long  and  hitherto  faithful  services  to  tlu*  puhhc,  and  It 
add,  the  ample  testimony  borne  to  our  ciuracter,  by  so  many  rv*sjH*cfai>le 
persons;  for  men  must  be  taught  to  value  character  and  pu  die  .erviccs,  bv 
tile  regard  shown  them  even  in  punishment.  They  never, .indeed,  cm  b-f^et 
otf  against  guilt :  they  may  be  so  overpowered  by  evidence,  as  not  to  prove 
innocence ;  but  they  must  always  mitigate  punislim-nt. 

‘  It  is  also  in  the  highest  degree  tor  the  honour  of  justice,  and  for  tire 
interest  of  mankind,  tliat  courts  should  show  an  example  of  ihat  t'‘uderneit 
towards  age,  which  ib  one  of  the  few  virtues  even  of  baibarians  themselvej. 
All  feebleness  is  the  natural  object  ofcomp.assion  ;  but  none  of  the  chariii  t 
of  human  life  deserve  more  to  be  cultivated,  than  tlie  compa.ssiou.ite  reg;ird 
for  age.  The  helplessness  of  infancy,  is  full  of  the  joyful  ideas  ofinn  .'ccnce 
and  hope;  it  allures  the  feelings  towards  it,  and  it  has  little  need  of  being 
recommended  to  our  sympathy  by  authority  and  discipline,  liut  the 
weakness  of  age,  without  these  .attractive  circumstiinccs,  and  these  chccrhil 
prospects,  has  more  need  of  these  kmd  sentiments,  and  less  n.itural  meant  of 
inspiring  them.  Good  men,  tliercKirc,  cultivate  a  jK*culiar  reverence  for  the 
viitues,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  look  with  meicy  on  the  hiuits  of  advanc¬ 
ed  years;  and  wise  tribunals  will  not  be  forward  to  weaken,  by  tlicir  exam-  , 
pie,  such  most  useful  and  amiable  feelings. 

On  tlie  two  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  Illustrate,  depend* 
ihc  greater  part  of  the  exercise  ofjudicia!  mercy,  which  never  can  be  mo- 
r.illy  cons  idcred,  either  in  princes  or  inferior  magistrates,  as  matter  of  mere 
favour,  but  which  is  in  truth  governed  by  principles  as  invariable,  though 
not  by  I'ulcs  sv)  precisi*,  as  those  which  regul  ite  strict  iustice, 

•  In  this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  said  by  our  great  national  j)oet,  with  as  mnch 
justness  and  depth  of  thought,  as  b.*auty  of  expression  and  ten  :.c:  ness  of 
feeling,  when  he  personates  an  advocate  pleading  for  mercy  before 
judges, — 

I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues  ; 

For  pity  is  the  viitue  of  the  law, 

And  none  but  tyiTints  use  it  cruelly. 

I  hope  T  shall  be  jufititicd  by  these  considerations  in  what  T  am  about  to  say. 

‘  Over  the  punishment  fixed  by  the  statute,  the  court  has  no  power;  f 
dare  not  expose  infirm  healiii  to  the  dangers  of  long  confinement ;  f  dare 
Lot  encroach  on  the  portion  of  declining  years,  and  of  innocent  infants  t  I 
iLire  do  no  more  than  I  must  do; 

*  In  execution  of  the  b^d  section  of  the  statute,  this  court  doth,  therefore, 
•rder  and  adjudge,  that  you,  Robert  Henshaw,  do  pay  a  line  of  17,840 
jupeu,  being  the  amount  gf  the  presenu  found  by  Uk*  jury  to  bcCR 
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iTcciTcd  by  you,  acd  that  you  he  imprisoned  till  you  make  payment  of  the 
bamc.’ 

‘  Siifflnont  security  being^  offcr<\i  the  alxwe  sum,  it  wa^  accepted  in  lieu 
of  immediate  ]»ayment,  by  the  crown ;  and  the  defendant  was  forthwith 
discJiarged/ 

It  was  no  little  ilisappoitiiineiU  to  us  to  find  that  only  a 
nK*a^;rr  sketoh  is  lirin.  ^iirordtid  of  this  enlightened  inagis- 
traU‘'s  ehargii  to  tlie  jury,  which  occapied  a  period  of  et^ht 
hams  in  the  delivery. 

*^1110  forms  of  proceeding  were  sindUr  to  those  of  the  En¬ 
glish  courts,  '^fho  trial,  we  hope,  will  have  a  favourable  ef¬ 
fect  on  tl)e  ]nd>lie  mind  in  India,  and  the  publication  of  it 
in  Knglaiid  may  he  a  good  hint  to  persons  undertaking  official 
situations  in  the  company's  jcrvice. 

Art.  XT  V.  The  Stutkfit  and  Pastor;  or  Directions  how  to  attain  to  emi¬ 
nence  and  usefulness  in  those  reapoctire  Characters.  To  which  are 
added,  A  letter  to  a  Friend  upon  his  Entrance  on  the  Ministerial  Office  ; 
and  An  Essay  on  Elocution  and  Pronunciation.  By  John  Mason,  M.  A. 
Author  ofa  Totalise  on  Self-Knowledge.  New  edition,  with  additions  ; 
and  an  hssay  on  Catechising,  By  Joshua Toulrain,  D.D.  8to.  pp.  24i-. 
Price  is.  boards.  SymoncTs,  1807. 

J  r  was  iKitural  for  us  to  regard  this  new  edition  of  a  very  use¬ 
ful  compilation,  with  some  degree  of  apprehension,  not 
nineh  iiidike  that  which  is  felt  on  receiving  an  esteemed 
friend  from  Cliarlestown  or  Malaga,  whose  arrival  one  w'ould 
cordially  welcome  were  it  not  for  a  little  anxiety  and  suspicion 
concerning  his  cloatlis.  With  regret  we  add,  that  a  very  slight 
examination  was  sufficient  to  confirm  our  scruples,  and  that, 
in  our  (»fficial  capacity,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  give  this 
publication  “a  (lv*an  bill  of  health.”  We  should  not  have 
dislikc(?  Dr.  Toidmin's  j)eculiar  opinions  tlie  more,  while  we 
certainly  should  have  rated  his  inoenuousness  higher,  if  he  fiad- 
disseminated  thent  in  a  form  less  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
artifice  am!  ctinning.  It  is  no  good  *  symptom  in  “rational 
C  hrisiians,"  to  adopt  tiie  same  method  ol  insinuating  ob¬ 
noxious  principles,  which  is  so  frequently  to  he  found  in  the 
infidel  Knci/ckpedk,  We  shall  give  the  reader  a  specimen  ; 
]\Ir.  Mason  says, 

•*  The  gvvAt  advantigc  of  bring  alone  is,  that  you  may  chuse  your 
company,  oither  yo  -r  b<wks,  your  friend,  your  God,  or  yourself.  1  here 
is  .another  will  be  ready  to  intrude,  if  not  resolutely  mpriled.  By  the 
turn  of  your  thoughts  vou  may  detect  hi<  entrance,  and  by  what  passage 
he  stole  in.  You  may  know  him  by  his  cloven  toot  And  you  have 
the  bi'st  precept,  exenipliti*  d  by  the  best  precedent,  .how  to  eject  liim*. 

•  Sec  James  if.  7,  compared  with  Matt,  if.  10.‘ 
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*  Here  (says  Dr.  T.)  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  the  reader,  who  hai 
•ot  considered  the  question  concermug  the  existence,  power,  and  in<» 
fluence  of  the  deTi],  to  ^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Meaning  of 
the  word  “  Satan.**  1772.  Mr.  oimpsonon  the  words  Satan. 

&c.  T.* 

On  most  of  the  tenets  which  distinguish  Unitarians  from  the 
great  body  of  professed  Christians,  I)r.  T.  takes  occasion  to 
introduce  some  gentle,  unotfending  suggestions  of  liis  own; 
but  be  seems  to  prefer  the  more  liberal  and  modest  vvay,  of 
recommending  the  reader  to  consult  publications  which  unfold 
his  views  with  greater  clearness  and  force,  than  it  was  either  de¬ 
corous  or  politic  to  do  himself,  on  such  an  occasion. 

We  suppose  there  may  be  reasons  for  suggesting  the  follow¬ 
ing  consolatory  sentiments  to  some  of  the  Doctor’s  clerical 
friends  : — 

*  Not  by  Immediate  and  visible  effects  only,  arc  we  to  judge  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  Though  no  careless  sinner  should  he  awakened  and  converted  ;  many 
enlightened,  serious,  and  viituous  Christians  may  be  confirmed,  comfortcu, 
and  edified  *  p.  159. 

Dr.  T.  says,  “  that  the  profession  of  faith  made  at  baptism, 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  fundamental  article  which  discrimi- 
nates  a  (hiistian  from  a  Jew,  ora  Mahometan,  or  any  other  reli¬ 
gious  profession;  that  is,  an  acknowleilgemeiit  of  the  Divine 
mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  p.  103.  Surely  Dr.  T.,  and  the 
other  writers  who  have  said  tlie  same  thing,  ought  to  know 
that  Mahometans  do  acknowleilge  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus. 
It  is  not  many  months  ago,  that  we  met  with  a  learned 
ami  intelligent  Turk,  who  had  been  much  surprised  to  find 
himself  more  of  a  Christian,  as  to  bis  reverence  for  Christ, 
than  a  certain  Socinian  writer,  who  was  discoursing  with  hiiik 
in  the  hope  of  effecting  bis  conversion  to  Unitarian  Christi¬ 
anity.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  this  laudable  ex¬ 
periment  completely  failed  ;  and  that  evidence  is  still  wanting 
to  confirm  the  hold  assertion,  that  nothing  so  much  obstructs 
])revalence  of  the  Christian  faith  among  the  Mussulmcn,  as  the 
tenet  of  the  Redeemer’s  divinity.  , 

The  Supplement  on  Catechising,  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  is  sensU 
ble,  hut  imperfect.  He  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  system 
ailopted  by  ‘‘ the  great  Mr.  Peirce,”  “  the  design  of  whose 
method  was  to  teach  children  to  reason,  to  believe  nothing 
witiioiit  proof,”  &c. — the  effect  of  whose  method,  we  add, 
has  been  to  loosen  the  principles,  and  secularize  the  habits,  of 
many  dissenting  communities  in  the  West  of  England  ; — and 
tlie.  mischief  of  uliose  method  is  gradually  wearing  out,  tlirough 
the  decided  natural  tendency  of  Socinian  congregaiious  to  de¬ 
cay.  If  there  were  no  moral  impediments  in  thii  juvenile 
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breast  to  the  perception  and  recognition  of  moral  truths 
spirit  of  tliis  method  vronid  be  trnly  coiauicudable ;  on  the 
contrarv,  such  imp<*dinicnis  do  exist,  and  this  inetiiod  is  caU 
ciliated  to  increa-e  llicin. 

Hespecting  the  merit  of  Mr.  Mason’s  peiTonnancc,  it  15 
almost  needless  to  speak  ;  the  three  pieces  which  compose 
it  are  the  .icsult  (  fconsidcrahle  reading,  and  of  accurate  and 
intelligent  ohservation  of  life;  tliey  are  jndicious,  concise, 
comjircitensivc,  and  mclitodical.  The  (pia)itications  for 
ihuicli-mcnnheishi])  amuiig  Dissenters,  which  Mr.  M.  w'Otdd 
M  cepl,  are  ratiier  more  lax,  we  apprehctid,  than  experience 
has  si.cu  ii  to  he  d»‘siral)le.  Some  otlicr  sjight  exceptions  might 
be  mad«i  to  his  woik  ;  hut  its  eminent  utility,  on  the  wliole,  in- 
iinccs  us  to  wish  that  it  may  be  reprinted,  in  a  way  that  would 
ni't  excite  hi>  indignation  if  ho  were  living4 I'oempioy  his  po- 
pnlaritv  and  iiis  labours  in  the  propagatiott  of  xc.ntinients  that 
fic  liad  abhorred,  he  v\<)uld  consider  as  not  less  a  violation  of 
generous  fcclingatid  (^hri aian  morality,  than  to  have  sent  him 
into  company,  as  a  man  of  aekiu>\\  ledgcvl  loyally  and  honour, 
with  a  label  of  seilitii>n  or  calumny  slyly  fu:>lencd  on  hiit 
back. 


/\rt.  XV.  Ri/i'itt  of  Itif  CountiUlre  of  the  African  Institution^  read  to  the 
Ctciicral  Aloetiag  on  the  loth  ot  duly,  1^07,  together  with  the  Rule# 
and  Rcgu!.iti(.r.s  W'iiich  were  then  adoptod  for  tlie  Go^ eminent  of  the 
Society.  j)|>.  7S.  Gniils,  ol  Mi'.  Macaulay,  Secretary,  Birclua 

Lane.  1807. 

^jpi!  K  <!esign  of  ibi*'  Report  is  to  confirm  the  public  attention 
wbicb  was  excit'd  so  c'rninentlv  at  the  lirsl  incctintr  of  tlie 
Afrirnn  Institution,  into  permanent  patronage;  to  obviate  the 
ilitbcnlties  w  hich  uniformly  arc  made  to  start  up,  in  ])roportion 
to  its  inagnitudc  and  value,  against  every  projected  elfort  of 
philaiithn^py  ;  and  to  prevent  any  misconci'pl’um  of  its  nature 
i>y  a  cfunprchcnsive  sketch  rf  its  principles  and  plans.  It  cx- 

I Hist's  the  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  the  attempts  wbich 
Kive  b(*t*n  so  often  made  to  exclude  the  African  negroes  froro 
the  rank  of  rational,  moral,  and  improvrahlc  heingr  ;  and  not 
only  refutes  the  obioctions  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
failure  of  the  Sierra  Ixone  experiment,  but  demonstrates  very 
satisfactorily  the  encouragements  wbicb  that  cxpmiincTit  ex- 
liibits,  and  the  advantages  which  it  will  yield,  to  the  African 
Institution.  Wv  doom  it  more  proper  in  every  re.spcct  to  refer 
directly  to  this  intelligent  and  interesting  report,  than  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  at  greater  length  on  our  page.s.  We  are  confident 
that  the  benevolence  and  sound  wisdom  of  the  foHowing  gene¬ 
ral  rules  will  he  so  clearly  manifest  to  ajl  our  readers,  and 
will  engage  their  support  so  powerfully,  that  it  must  be 
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unhecf^sary  for  us  to  expatla^eon  the  livtly  interest  vvc  fed  in 
the  objects  of  the  society,  the  warmtii  of  our  concurrciKC  in  iu 
plait)  or  the  cordiality  of  our  hopes  f(T  its  projperi'.y. 

*  To  prcTcnt  misconception  concerning  the  views  tnd  measures  of  the 
African  Institution,  it  may  bo  proper  in  the  very  tirst  instance  to  declare, 
that  it  is  the  Society’s  fixed  determination  not  to  undertake  any  rrligious 
missions,  and  not  to  engage  in  commercial  speculations.  The  Society  is 
aware  that  th<*re  already  exist  several  roost  respectable  Institutions  formed 
for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,* and  means  not  to  encroach  on  their  pi  o- 
Tince.  It  may  also  be  proper  to  premise,  that  it  w‘ll  naturally  become  tlie 
duty  and  care  of  this  Society,  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  laws,  re¬ 
cently  enacted  in  this  and  otlier  countries,  for  abolishing  the  African  Slave 
Trade  ;  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  infraction  of  those  laws  ;  and  froip 
time  to  time  to  suggest  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  more 
effectual  to  their  objects ;  and  likewise  to  endeavour,  by  communicating 
information,  and  by  other  appropriate  methods,  to  promote  die  Abolition 
of  the  Africa:.  Slave  Trade  by  Foreign  powers. 

*  The  means  which  it  is  proposed  to  emp'.oy  for  the  jHirpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  civili/ation  and  improvement  in  Afnca  are  ot  the  following 
kind. 

‘  1.  To  collect  and  diffuse,  throughout  this  country,  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  natm^-al  product’ons  of  Africa,  .md,  in  general,  respect¬ 
ing  *hc  agricultural  and  commercial  capacities  of  the  African  Cuntioent, 
and  the  intellectual,  moral,  .ind  political  condition  of  it  inhabitants. 

*  To  promote  the  instruction  of  the  Africans  in  I  tters  and  in  usi^ful 
knowledge,  and  to  cultivate  a  friendly  connection  with  the  natives  of  that 
Continent. 

.  ‘  S.  To  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  Africans  with  respect 
to  their  true  interests  ;  and  to  diffuse  information  among.st  them  respecting 
the  means  whereby  they  may  improve  the  present  opportunity  of  substitut¬ 
ing  a  beneficial  commerce  in  place  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

‘  4.  To  introduce  amongrt  them  such  of  the  unprovenKjits  and  useful 
arts  of  Europe  as  are  suited  to  their  condition 

‘  .5.  To  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  African  soil,  not  only  by  ex¬ 
citing  and  direedng  the  industry  of  the  natii^es,  but  by  furnishing,  where 
it  may  app^'ar  advantageous  to  do  so,  useful  seeds  and  plants,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry. 

‘  6.  To  introduce  amongst. the  inhabitants  beneficial  medical  dis- 
cove  ies. 

‘  7  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  die  principal  languages  of  Afri 
.and,  as  has  altea^iy  been  found  to  be  practicable,  to  reduce  them' 
writing,  with  a  view  to  facrlitate  the  diffusion  of  information  among 
natives  of  that  count  y. 

*  8.  1  o  employ  suitable  agents  and  to  establish  correspondences  as 

shall  .appear  advis.  bir,  and  to  encourage  and  reward  individual  eoteiprize 
and  exertion  in  promoting  any  of  the  purjroscs  of  the  Institution,’ 
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Art.  XVI.  The  of  reading  tmpropef  Booh  \  a  St'nt)Ot»  preach^ 

in  the  Rev  John  Goodfe's  Meeting,  at  a  monthly  association  of  coo- 
grcgntional  Ministers  and  Churches  in'  London,  Oct.  8.  1807.  By 
the  Rev.  .Tohn  Clayton,  jun.  pp.  44-.  Price  Is.  Black  and  Co.  Wil- 
liams  and  Co.  1807. 

purport  of  this  discourse  it  so  congenial  with  the  design  of  th« 
Eclectic  Revu'u*^  tliai  we  are  ha}ipy  to  regard  it  as  a  sanction,  afforded 
by  the  autlxority  of  the  pulpit,  to  the  admonitions  of  its  p^iges.  We 
therefore  consider  the  respectable  body  by  whom  the  subject  was  die* 
tated,  and  the  animated  preaclier  who  fulfilled  their  appointment,  intitled 
to  our  best  acknowledgements  for  the  additional  weight  which  they  have 
thus  given  to  the  moral  unor  of  our  labours. 

From  the  well  known  narration  in  Acts  xix.  19.  of  tlie  triumph  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostle  Paul,  at  Ephesus,  over  a  m**rcenary 
attachm.nt  to  degradeil  science,  Mr.  Clayton  takes  occasion  to  inquire, 
IVhiJ  ate  those  lools  •which  may  he  dermed  improper?  Wherein  consists 
the  dtUig,.r  of  their  perusid  ?  Wh.it  considerations  may  he  ssdduced  to  guard 
jiersnns  against  tiu  irtjwiou.t  pnutire  ? 

The  lust  ot  tliese  inquiries,  it  is  evident,  affords  ample  scoj)C  for 
important  and  discriminative  observation,  and  we  conceive  that  many 
of  Mr.  C.’s  leaders  will  wish  ihat  he  had  elucidated  it  in  a  more 
ample  manner.  After  a  few'  remarks,  lit*  brings  it  to  conclusion,  by 
suiting  tliat,  “  /111  ihoic  hoohs  at  "  it:  u  greater  or  less  degree  improper^ 
•which  tend  to  it.  dennire  the  truth,  or  oppose  the  holiness  of  Dtvine 
Revelation  How’e\er  just  this  propi>siiion  may  be  in  itself,  we  fear 
that,  an  answer  to  the  question  instituted  by  tlie  plan,  it  is  too  gene¬ 
ral  to  produce  the  effect  at  which  tlie  preacher  unquestionably  aimed. 
His  hearers  must  have  possessed  ;i  considerable  share  of  previous  infor¬ 
mation,  on  the  state  ot  literatiuv,  in  order  to  perceive  in  what  resjiccu 
the  truth  and  holiness  of  revelation  were  opi^sed  in  many  books  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  terms  of  the  deii.,ition.  .  Phe  duett  violations  indeed 
of  tliosi*  sacred  principles  are,  in  some,  obvious  to  the  most  su|)ci ficiiil 
.-.ttention  ;  but  to  such  Mr.  C.  did  not  mean  to  restrict  his  animadversions, 
as  he  doubtless  does  not  consider  ilicm  to  lie  the  most  dangerous. 
Multitudes  of  others,  harmless  in  outward  apjKarance,  are  made  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  most  dete*  niineil  assaults,  and  the  mischief  j>ioduccd  is,  per- 
h.ips,  in  projiortion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  approach  is  concealed. 
Under  every  fcini  of  knowledge  and  entertainment,  th.e  poison  of  vice 
and  error  is  so  proficred  in  disgu  .ie,  that  few  Invc  the  sagacity  to  dis¬ 
cover,  and  the  discrcrion  to  reject  it.  h.ven  in  religin:is  families,  to  pro¬ 
scribe  every  production,  tlie  p  u  tial  lendcncy  of  which  may  on  strl^  t  prin¬ 
ciples  be  s.ild  to  be  antiscriptursl,  'Aould  ivC  a  vain  effort  All  that  re¬ 
mains,  tlu  reforo,  for  the  divine  or  morelist  to  t  ff  ct  is,  to  lay  down  clear 
and  pr..cric.il  di.*;rinctl».ns,  so  as  readily  to  disclose  the  Litent  evil,  and 
fxutify  the  unw-  a  .gainst  its  consequences.  Such  distinct’uiiis  it  may  not 
1h*  so  difficult  ti»  .isctrtain,  as  seme  will  supixise.  A  consideration  of 
the  religious  and  moral  tenor  of  too  many  popuW  works  wiil,  we 
think,  furribh  the  characteri{».  s  of  ehtsses  of  Ixioks  which  may  justly 
breome  c  bjevts  o»  r  ■pro!»''ilDn  boihiVom  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Thus, 
it  may  Ik*  determined,  thaf  those  books  are  /m^ro^rr,  which  give  partial 
flews  of  tlie  divine  character,  and  miscoustioie  the  end  of  the  divine 
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([OTemmcivt ;  which  tend  to  iDraJidite  the  authority^  and  mbtert.  the 
d^trines  of  revelation  ;  which  lead  to  false  estimates  of  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  mankind^  whether  in  a  aide  or  civilised  state;  which  incul¬ 
cate  unju^  notions  of  the  strength  and  capacity  of  the  human  farul- 
ties  ;  which  give  undue  imjtortancc  to  the  less  momentous  objects  of 
human  pursuit ;  which  hold  up  falhicious  views  of  human  obligations  ; 
Jind  which  weaken  a  sense  of  the  awful  natuix*  of  a*  future  state>  and 
prwnt  unfounded  grounds  for  confidence  of  h.tppiness  in  it.  We  aie 
sensible  that  an  adequate  discussion  of  this  or  a  simihir  plan,  couid  not ' 
be  expected  from  Mr.  C.  in  a  single  sermon,  but  it  will  shew  our  rea¬ 
sons  for  thinking  that  a  more  compmhensive  methoti,-than  he  has  adopted, 
was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  his  own  intcrTtions.  A  brief  una^ttt 
of  the  subject,  accompanied  m’th  a  few  pointed  Remarks  shewing  die 
way  in  'which  such  charges  wem  imputable  to  travellers,  historians,  wri¬ 
ters  on  education,  critics,  philomphers,  and  even  divines,  might  perhaps 
have  been  rendered  compatible  with  the  bounds  of  a  discourse,  and  it 
would,  we  presume,  have  produced  a  more  disrinct  impresrion  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  It  would  likcwrisc  have  proportionally  shortened  his 
labour  under  the  next  branch  of  discussion,  which  might  have  been 
confined  to  a  precise  delineation  of  the  results  produced  by  imltro/ier 
reading,  upon  the  religious  charaetjer,  the  social  usefulness,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  future  happiness,  of  those  who  indulge  in  it. 

In  following  his  own  method,  the  preacher  is  led  by  the  second  in¬ 
quiry  to  make  many  pertinent  and  forcible  reflections,  drawn  from  an  at¬ 
tentive  observation  of  life,  upon  the  consequences  of  an  attachment  to 
works  of  sceptical  criticism  and  of  fiction  ;  to  tlic  dnama  ;  and  to  the 
inferior  productions  of  licentious  wit.  Excellent  as  his  remarks  un¬ 
doubtedly  are,  many  of  them  are  more  applicable  to  the  preceding  branch 
of  the  discussion,  than  to  the  present.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
have  enabled  the  preacher  to  treat  this  matn  topic  of  his  discourse  indc* 
pendentfy;  so  as  not  to  leave  his  reasonings,  which  his  ]>lan  required  to 
be  general,  exposed  to  the  exceptions  which  may  be  t;ken  from  their 
present  connection  with  individual  subjects. 

The  considerations  adduced  under  the  third  inquiry,  from  the  doc¬ 
trines,  obligations,  and  privileges  of  Christianity,  and  the  concluding 
adiin^ss  to  persons  in  v.irious  spheres  of  action,  are  such  as  ought  to 
make  their  way  to  the  heart  of  every  reader ;  and  they  place  the  au¬ 
thor  in  a  very  advantageous  light,  as  an  affectionate,  fiuthtul,  and  zea¬ 
lous  minister  of  the  gospel.  These  qiuilifications  are  indeed  conspi¬ 
cuous  throughout  the  discourse, 'which  is  pec  iliarly  distinguishable  for 
its  fidelity  and  fervour.  *  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  before  we  have  been 
able  to  announce  the  first  edition,  the  ^*cond  is  in  the  press  ;  for  we 
wish  it  an  extensive  circ<ilation,  and  recommend  it  to  he  put  generally 
into  the  hands  of  youth,  as  a  seasonable  corrective  of  that  disposition, 
which  r  ften  leads  them  to  gratify  a  pruiient  curiosity  at  the  price  of  ir- 
R'parable  injury  to  moi*al  and  religious  prinriple. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  •  in  us,  to  omit  noticing  Mr.  Clayton’s 
handsome  recommendation  of  our  work  to  the  faruur  of  the  public. 
Wc  feel  the  compliment,  and  shall  be  hapjty  to  irtain  a  pbee  in  Wf 
cfteuni. 
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jLn  WII.  The  Goodness  of  God;  a  Poem.  To  which  are  added  Piout 
Mcdiu’ions  for  every  mornin^»  and  evening  in  the  wet'k,  with  an  Ac- 
companyint^  prayer  ;  with  Important  Consid  rations,  and  Advice  to  the 
young  nmarried  mJin  and  woman.  By  William  Neville  Hart,  formerly 
Captain  in  his  Majcstv’s  70th  Rei^iment  of  Infantry.  8vo.  pp.  100. 
Pnce  - lOs.  fid.  The  f  rojus  of  this  *:vork  •will  he  presented  to  the 
Magdalen  Institution,  Jones,  Paternoster -Row,  1800. 

]T  is  p’casing  to  hear  a  young  man,  just  escaped  from  the  tumults  and 
vices  of  a  military  life  into  the  bosom  of  domestic  tranquil iity?  thus 
congratulate  hims  If  :  “  Young  as  I  am  in  a  life  of  religion,  yet  even 
•now  dare  I  to  the  world  avow,  that  there  is  attendant  on  the  hxed  re¬ 
solve  of  obeying  God’s  commandments  i  sensation  far  superior  to  all 
that  was  ever  felt  by  a  light  mind  in  the  flush  of  festivity,  or  amidst  the 
triumph  of  wit.’* 

With  respect  to  the  poem,  t^'e  plan  is  desultory,  the  sentiment  deficient 
in  spirit  and  precision,  and  the  versification  usually  heavy  ;  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  lines  arc  a  favourable  specimen. 

‘  O !  if  my  pen,  in  justice  to  my  theme. 

Could  make  one  sinner  tremble,  turn  one  soul 
Form  vice  to  virtue’s  laws,  from  woe  to  peace. 

From  death  to  life,  from  endless  misery 
To  bL'ssed  immor  tality  ;  how  mean 
’  The  blazon’d  pages  of  a  monarch’s  fame. 

Details  of  battles,  and  of  kingdoms  won. 

Of  dectls  heroic,  when  compared  with  mine. 

How  |)oor  ! — l)  Tliou,  who  fashion  d(st)  me  from  naught4 
Harden’d  my  bones  wiihin  my  mother’s  womb. 

And  m  de  me  what  1  am,  inspire  my  thoughts 
With  T  y  most  holy  spirit  ;  grant  Me  grace 
'Po  quell  the  workings  of  a  restless  mind, 

And  dedicate  my  cv’ry  thought  to  thee.*  p.  fl. 

Wc  would  admonish  Mr.  H.,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  against 
what  is  no  unlikely  consequence  of  comparing  his  present  pious  and  happy 
dispositions,  with  the  sins  and  vanities  which  he  has  abandoned — against 
a  complacency  in  his  own  righteousness,  and  a  dependence  on  his  own 
merit  for  acceptance  with  God.  We  cannot  spare  such  lines  as  the 
following,  from  an  enlightened  member  of  the  English  church,  who  pi  o- 
R‘SSi‘8  to  rejoice  in  the  grace  and  mirci^  of  God,  and  in  redemption  by 
Christ. 

‘  O  may  my  fu*urc  deeds  for  past  atone. 

Blot  the  sad  records  from  die  book  of  life, 

And  make  me  worthy  of  tlu*  sight  of  'Thee  •’ 

If  Mr.  Hart  can  find,  any  where  in  the  Bible,  a  precedent  for  sveh  a 
prayer,  or  an  acceptance  of  such  a  mode  ot  atonement,  W'e  retract  our 
censure. 

The  hlgli  price  of  for  this  very  inconsiderable  performance, 

will  doubtless  confine  its  sale,  and  dierefore  the  possibility  of  its  usefulness, 
within  narrow  limits  ;  we  do  not  approve  of  such  a  mode  of  levying  con¬ 
tributions  even  for  so  beneficent  an  institution  as  the  Magdalen,  and  wc 
doubt  not  that  its  impropriety  wmH  lx.‘  sufticiently  demonstrated  by  iu 


•Art.  XVIII.  EnctmragemmU  to  Exertion  for  the  thread  if  the  Got 
The  BubiUnce  of'  a  St-riron,  preached  at  North wich,  vSept,  17,  )HOv 
at  a  j(encral  meeting  of  the  e  hesbire  Union.  8vo.  pp.  34.  Price  !•. 
Ktockfort,  North.*!!  ;  London,  Williams  and  Co.  IJW.  ' 

''j'H  El  Cheshire  Association  wa«  formed  **  for  evangelizing  the  dark 
parts  of  the  country,  by  means  6f  Itinerant  Preaching  tne  nature  ol* 
this  design  is  well  stated  in  the  following  words  : 

‘  Our  great  design  is,  to  bring  men  to  learn  of  him  who  woe  meek  amd/owU 
in  heart f  an  t  take  his  tfoke  ufion  them  ;  to  receive  him  as  the  promised 
Messiah  ;  to  depend  upon  him  alone  for  salvation,  as  the  only  Redee¬ 
mer  of  sinners  ;  to  follow  him  as  their  p.attern  whithersoever  he  goeth. 
Rev.  xiv.  4.  In  proportion  as  this  end  is  obtained,  we  exjicct  all  that* 
is  noble  in  principle,  and  all  that  is  valuable  in  character,  to  follow.  From 
the  plain  and  simple  preaching  of  Jesus  Chiistf  and  him  crucified^  we  look 
for  all  these  great  and  glorious  clFects.  These  arc  the  means  that  God 
has  blessed  ;  and,  with  his  blessing,  wc  gladly  anticip;ite  the  cheering 
prospect  of  converted  profligates — happy  famirus — flourishing  chiirchet^ 
agreeable  neighbourhoods,  and  a  tranquil  world  !* 

All  good  men  must  of  necessity  wish  abundant  success  to  endeavours 
so  benevolent,  especially  as  they  arc  not  to  interfere  with  the  labours  of 
other  serious  Christians  of  any  denomination.  Mr.  Evans  s  sermon, 
from  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2(),  is  sensible,  appropnate,  and  well  arranged. 

Art.  XlX.  y/  Brief  Memoir  of  Mr,  Geo  ge  Hally  late  a  Student  in  the 
Congregational  Academy  at  Homeiton,  who  died  January  5lh,  1807, 
in  tlie  HHh  year  of  his  age.  'I'ogether  with  a  Selection  from  hit 
papers,  containing  Maxims  of  C'onduct  and  Sclf-Governroont,  Extracts 
from  his  Diary,  Letters,  and  Essays.  12mo.  pp  72.  Price  Is.  6d. 
Burditt.  1807. 

exemplary  young  man  unhappily  left  his  biographer  but  a  short 
tisk  to  perform  ;  he  fold  undergone  but  a  brief  though  efficacious 
discipline,  and  was  speedily  per  ected  for  heaven.  The  Memoir  which 
commemorates  his  short-lived  excellence,  will  have  a  salutary  effect,  we 
hope,  on  every  reader ;  it  is  drawn  up  with  ^reat  propriety,  and  breathes 
the  sam  *  pure  intelligent  and  hrly  spirit  of  piety  which  it  attributes  to 
Mr.  Hall.  “  His  religion,”  we  an'  told,  “  was  of  a  description  the 
most  completely  opposite  to  cold  formality,  ignorant  enthusiasm,  or  os¬ 
tentatious  profession.  He  [It]  was  a  lively,  bright,  and  fervid  flame; 
pure,  retiring,  silent,  self-denying,  active,  and  influential.  It  penetrated 
his  whole  soul,  it  elevated  and  sanctiried  his  whole  character,  and  it  fur¬ 
nished  instruction  and  holy  incitement  to  all  who  had  the  happiness  to 
know  him.”  p,  6.  His  characicr  is  well  drawn  ojt  in  the  Memoir,  and 
is  verilied  by  the  Extracts  from  his  Diary,  his  Maxims  ot  Conduct,  hit 
•*  Letters,  and  four  sensible  Essays  on  tlie  following  topics  ;  the  p  oper 
means  of  obtaining  a  spirit  of  general  coacern  for  the  criUsc  ot  Christ— 
the  importance  of  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  especially  to  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry — tlie  importance  of  i*r.iyer,  especially  to  a  Sludcnt 
for  the  minislr)' — Chritti  n  Fatience.  Some  cautions  against  tlv  use  of 
wine,  by  healthy  aod  young  persons,  fou  ided  on  the  Brunonian  theory, 
but  **  aewrving  of  universal  attention,”  cooiiitutc  a  fiftli  Lstay.  in  lay- 
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ing  the  pomohlet  down,  and  reflecting  on  the  emtnent  usefulneft  which 
m^ght  have  keen  cxpecti*d  In  the  course  of  a  career  thua  hopefully  com- 
remced,  it  would  be  impotaible  to  suppreu  a  very  deep  and  melancholy 
•igh,  by  any  otlier  reflection,  than  that  “  to  die  li  gain,**  **  to  depart^and 
to  be**  fvm  now  “  with  Christ  is  far  better.** 
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Art  XX.  Bartholomew- Day  Commemoraud,  A  Discourse  on  the  Use 
of  Perieculion  in  the  Fu’thcrance  of  the  Gospjl.  InUMided  to  have 
been  preached  August  24,  1807,  at  the  desire- of  the  Committee  for 
cstahiithiag  a  General  Union  of  the  Independent  Churches.  By 
S.  Palmer.  Published  at  the  request  of  several  Ministers.  8vo.  pp.  35. 
Price  Is.  Cooder,  1807. 


^HE  circumstances  which  prevented  the  intended  delivery  of  this  ser- 
mon  are  not  explained  ;  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  known,  they  would 
appear  to  be  perfectly  honourable  to  the  worthy  preacher,  and  the  respecta¬ 
ble  body  who  solicited. his  siTvices.  The  sermon  is  very  appropriate  to 
that  doubly  dishonoured  day  which  it  commemorates.  It  jKiints  out  the 
several  ways  in  which  persecution,  e^ecially  that  of  the  Di.ssent?  rs,  has 
operated  to  **  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,**  ^Philipp  1.  1‘2)  ; — by  ex¬ 
citing  attention-»manifesting  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  character 
of  the  suflfinrrs — promoting,  by  their  example,  the  activity  and  fortitude  of 
others — freeing  the  persecuted  church  from  unworthy  members — furnish¬ 
ing  peculiar  opportunities  for  usefulness-— perfecting  the  character  and 
c^ualih cations  of  ministers — scattering  them  into  distant  beneficial  situa¬ 
tions.  These  topics  are  often  pleasingly  illustrated.  Mr.  P.  then  ad¬ 
verts  to  the  folly  of  persecutors,  the  pres'ding  wisdom  of  Gotl,  and*  the 
obligations  of  modem  Christians  to  fortituefc,  to  gratitude,  .and  to  acti¬ 
vity.  The  perfornnance  will  undoubtedly  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
bentflt,  especially  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  preacher’s 
character  and  literary  labours. 


Aj'U  XXI.  The  Preceptor  and  his  Pupils  ;  or  Dialogues,  r.x;uni nations, 
and  Fxerciser,  on  Grammar  in  general,  and  English  Grammar  in 
particular.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  a.id  private  Pupils.  By  George 
Crabb,  Master  of  the  Comnierc‘*al  and  Literary  Seminary  fCaniber- 
wcll].  hvo  pu.  2()3.  Price  Ss.  6d.  bds.  Boosey.  1807 

writer,  we  apprehend,  is  a  sensible  instractor  of  youth,  and  his 
book  may  atford  many  useful  i.ints  to  p<M'tons  of  the  6.ime  imporunt 
profea^iun.  His  grand  aim  has  been  to  ettablish  in  the  minds  of  learners 
a  clear  and  positive  dlstiiKtion  bt'tweea  words  and  things  for  which  object 
the  examinations  and  dialogues  aie  well  cakubitrd.  .  Tiiese  di.tlogucs 
^lould  rather  be  adopted  aaa  model  fore  cempurary  examinations,  tlian  as 
an  exrrc’sr  to  be  learned  and  repeated  by  rote  ;  for  the  memory,  in  children, 
rarely  cun suh  theumierstanding;  'rheiHlier  exercises' ni  iy  be  used  in 
their  prt'tent  form  ;  and  the  uiaiogue^  may  be  nmi  with  advantage,-  tliough 
not  with  the  foil  eifectof  original  and  unprqiaivd  examinations  All*  ca*» 
techetical  inati  actiou  is  eompa.wtively  usclessi  \yh?fx‘  it  ii  only  dep  siieo  in 
the  mind,  without  being  koeadffd  and  iacorpoiated  imo  it,  by  the  assiduity 
tlie  teacbtia 


Art*  XXII*  Gltiou/  Mohe  for  a  lort  Worlds  l9mo.  pp.  f  4*  Pric('6d4 

WilltauM  and  Smith.  1S07.  **  t  .  i 

W  informed  who  is  the  author  of  tWs  tract,  arid  are,  thm^ 

foie,  desirous  to  think  that  he  means  well.  'Hifs,  however’,  is  all  the 
iDcrit  we  can  award  him ;  tor  we  fear  that  he  has  so  expressed  hit 
meaning  as  to  expose  it  to  dan^rous  inisconcept.on.  .  The  limits  of  the 
{wallei  drawn  between  the  type  and  the  ’*otity]>c,  in  t!ic  words  of  our 
Saviour ,  are  clear  and  precise :  “  ^is  Mosts  kU(rd  up  the  ser  ent  in  the 
wihUmrst^^'  — “  even  to  mut*  the  Son  of  man  he  lifted  np/'  T  e  end  to  be 
answered  is  as  plainly  marked  out  |  “  that  whosoever  helirveth  in  hhn 
should  n  )t  |)erish,  but  have  eternal  life  *’  If  the  tutlior  in  his  comment  on 
the  pass»i,^e,  intends  more  or  loss  than  is  warranted  by  the  won!  Mieve 
throuijhout  the  Scriptures,  he  is  to  Iw  pitied  cither  for  his  ignoranen 
or  hit  presumption ;  if  he  means  exactly  the  same,  he,  is  to  be  blamed 
tor  the  loose  and  incautious  way  in  which  he  has  delivered  his  Send* 
nients.  • 

Art.  XXII 1,  Poems f  by  E.  Somebody.  8vo.  pp.  113.  4s.4d«  Colbcit/ 
Dublin  ;  Longman  and  Oo.  18(X>. 

IT  is  not  Everybody,  we  a*  '^aure,  tliat  could  have  written  these  poems, 
which  m.  y  please  Anybody,  and  can  in  ur  Nobody.  *  Somebo<'!y,* 
we  suspect,  has  occasionaily  I'ssunicd  a  tone  of  melancboiy,  if  not  a  name, 
that  does  not  propei  l  .  belong  to  him  ;  but  out  concern  is  uith  the  Poems* 
They  run  with  cie^i;.*nce,  and  glow  with  feeling,  though  they  do  not  soar 
will  I  sublimity,  v'r  blaze  with  imagination.  Tlie  subjects  are  chiefly  of  a 
pensive  and  trmier  cast,  but  resp  c^ily  delicate  in  expulsion,  and  harmless 
m  tendency.  Several  of  the  short  jxx'ms  are  well  adapted  for  music  ;  w't 
shall  transcribe  a  specimen. 

‘  MY  PILLOW. 

*  Wht  n  sick  of  the  world,  and  forgotten  by  all. 

Who  in  pleasuie  and  grief  are  remember'd  by  me, 

When  tlie  teai  that  by  pride  wai  forbidden  to  fall. 

Escapes  when  un  witness’d  by  any  but  thee. 

*  When  others  have  buried  iheir  sorrows  in  slumber, 

And  e  en  misery  8!<‘eps  on  her  pillow  of  stone. 

When  1  am  ioudemned  the  sad  Iiours  to  number, 

And  seem  to  iniiabit  the  world  alone. 

*  Then  in  th".*  falscdduder  I  seek  consolation, 

A.nd  sue  :or  me  balmy  oolivion  ot  sleep, 

15Mt  thou  giv’si  it  such  horrors  of  fsneyS  creation. 

As  make  it  a  pleasure  to  wake  and  co  weep** 

Art.  XXIV.  A  Pltn  for  the  Estabfhhmeut  and  R^uljtlon  of  Sunday 
Schools;  to  widen  is  prefxed  an  Address  to  the  f  ublic,  on  their  Ini- 
rortance  and  Urdity ;  widi  an  Appendix*  containing  ruled  Forms  of 
Books  for  keeping  a  methodical  ‘.ccount  of  ti*e  Scholars,  hvo.  pp.  48. 
Pric  t^s.  dd.  bds.  Kent,  Hatcbard,  Button 

“  Plan”  is  compiled  and  pullished  under  the  anfipices  of  the 
^  Sunday  School  Union,  and  will  be  fourd,  me  doubt  m  t,  i  xirem  ly 
well  adapted  to  promote  be  purpoKs  of  tliose  valuable  esubiishmeutst. 
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c;eii1is’  i:  Ik  dfs  Kvfa  tIS. 

Thrir  utmost  uscfulntss  will  certainly  not  be  undciet  )od  or  realized,  urlest 
some  ineihixlic;!!  account  is  regulaiiy  kept  cS  the  progress  and  conv^iuct  of 
the  scholars.  Books,  properly  rukd  and  adapted  tor  this  purpose,  of 
which  specimens  and  explanations  arc  j^ven  in  this  production,  are  to  be 
procured  of  the  Society's  bookseller.  The  Managers  and  '^iVj.cheis  of 
Sunda^  Schools,  who  niuy  not  find  it  desirable  to  adept  the  whole  of  this 
plan  in  its  specified  details,  will  nevertheless  cipploy  their  time  very  well 
in  the  examination  of  i  , 


Art.  XXV,  ^  Phihisofth'ical  Inqmrif  into  the  Cause^  with  Dlrectioiu  to 
eurct  the  Dry  Rot  in  Buildings,  By  dames  Randall,  Architect,  po.  61*. 
Price  Ss.  J.  Taylor,  1. 07. 

M  R.  Randall  attempts  to  devclope  the  theory  of  that  curious  discac  in 
wood,  which  is  known  by  ilie  naii'.e  of  the  iJry-Hot,  and  which  com¬ 
monly  proceeds,  in  ^pite  ot  every  remedy,  to  destroy  tlie  organization  and 
coherence  of  the  intic  eil  .‘.ubstunce.  V  e  do  not  think  his  philosophy  very 
Satisfactory,  paniy  owing  periiaps  to  some  obscurity  in  his  expressions  ; 
but  his  ]iiactical  remarks  deserve  attention.  He  supposes  a  fungus  to  be 
the  cause  ol  th-:  evil,  its  sctds  constantly  floating  in  the  air,  ready  to  vege¬ 
tate  w^herev  i  tlvy  find  a  ta\  ourabie  situation  and  Uiiipeiature 

The  oxyjiation  of  the  surface  of  \' uod,  b;  nitric  acid,  or  lire,  or  both, 
he  seems  to  think  an  infallible  “  remedy,*’  or,  more  properly,  preventive,  as 
no  funguses  will  grow  on  a  surface  so  picpared. 


Art.  XX\  I  Cnidc’usms  fer  Children^  adapted  to  their  different  Ag^s  and 
Capacui*  s,  ohJ  -tlesi^med  to  lead  them  grad  tally  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Sc*:p!ii.c  l^oCtrine,  a. »d  Christian  Duty  Compiled  by  Anthony  Kidd, 
(CoitingnaMi  lt?mo,  j)p,  10.  :  rice  Id.  Wdliairs  and  Smith. 

'JF  the  incie;.;?  of  bums  of  cetcchjtlcel  instruchiui  may  be  considered  as 
a  puHtf  of  increasing  attviition  to  the  reli.rious  edur  ation  of  ynutli,  wc 
hail  it  ..s  an  omen  ot  gvod  to  ihe  car.se  of  truth  and  holiness.  Wl.iie  w’e 
acknowledge  our  d.«  ided  pi-  .••rence  fo«*  certain  old  s'andarc^s  of  know- 
led.,e,  and  tmnk  it  u.aiccvs  a.y  co  d  viate  from  iliem,  we  do  not  wish  to 
discourage  encic  vou5>  to  p’rpTc  d  e  understanding  for  using  tiitir*  with 
effect.  Of  such  a  kino  is  teu  work  under  our  notice.  The  two 
first  pails  are  taken  trom  l)r  Watts,  aiid  therefore  need  not  our  praise  :  of 
the  liurd  we  can  chui  fully  observe,  that  it  is  conipded  with  a  K  coming 
adherence  to  the  truth.s  ot  d.e  Gospel,  and  a  due  attention  to  il.e  infl.ic'nce 
which  tlKv  are  d*. signed  to  produce  in  tlie  heart. 


>\rt.  XXVll.  ///V  es  Etfens  ;  histoin  veritable.  Par  M.  de  tKnlis. 

PJmo  pp.  Price  ti'.  l.ds.  Boos  y.  1  07. 

conte  moral  is  saui  to  be  founded  cn  fact;  it  describes  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  a  li  lie  i.  'and.  not  very  f.ir  from  Warsaw,  in  17  7b;  by  the 
children  of  k  ount  Sulirski,  wlio,  it  is  also  said  have  been  since  di^Jx:rsed 
into  different  pr.Ms  of  Europe.  The  tenth  ncy  of  the  story,  if  not  very 
vidert,  or  ustful,  is  harmless.  The  expression  “  Duu  Sultj*'  &c.  p.  2‘d,  U 
a  wix'tched  attempt  at  humour,  t  j  cay  nothing  of  its  moral  impropriety. 
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Art.  XXVIII.  SKI.F.CT  LITF.RARY  IXFORMATION*. 


On  January  1 ,  ISOH,  >vill  U  rommon- 
eed  a  new  work,  in»itlc<l.  The  IViets  :  de- 
?iigned  to  comprize  the  Writiii  ’s  of  every 
Author,  whether’  oiigina)  or  translated, 
whose  prodnetiuns  have  received  the 
stamp  of  pnbl.c  approhation. 

'I'he  work-*  of  each  author  will  hj  sepa- 
lately  pa  .e.l,  so  (hat  the  purchaser  may 
arran^'e  them  in  volumes  to  suit  hi.s  own 
jud;;ejnent,  or  may  form  a  selection  of 
the  works  of  tliosi'  authors  whose  style 
anil  suhjivts  may  he  most  eiai'enial  to  his 
own  ta  te,  without  heiiisj  im*umi>erevl  l*y 
an  expensive  range  of  volumes :  and  in 
the  instance  of  losin"  any  volume  t»f  :m 
editit»u  of  the  poets,  w  hethM*  hi  octavo  <a‘ 
eiihtee’is,  he  m  ly,  by  means  of  these 
editions,  compL-tc  h.,  set  at  a  trilling  cx- 
pem  c. 

I'o  n<vommOilate  every  elass  of  read¬ 
ers,  it  will  l»e  puhlishi  (I  in  several  forms, 
sizes,  and  prices,  and  will  hh  iitl  accurai’y 
and  elegance  with  an  economy  h.thcrto 
unexampled. 

'I'he  fir  t  elititMt  will  he  on  .an  exipii- 
■itely  beautiful  superliiie  yellow  wove  vil- 
luin  royal  paper,  hot  pressed,  prin’eil  in  an 
uririvalletl  stylo  of  ty|Kigriphie  i  xeellence, 
and  pnhii.shtd  in  monthly  volumes,  at  live 
ihillin.s  eacit. 

'I'he  second  edition  will  ho  the  same  in 
every  rc<;pect,  xe  pt  tliat  it  w  ill  h  *  print¬ 
ed  on  a  heaulifnl  demy.  This  will  tie 
puhlislieil  in  monthly  parts,  at  three  shil- 
e:u  h. 

'I'Tie  tiiird  editien  will  ho  pririte«l  in  a 
fujvrior  manner,  on  a  good  piper,  an  I  ho 
pnhlis  led  in  wcekiy  numbers,  price  six- 
]»Piieo  eacii. 

'I’hes  •  editions  will  hi*  printcfl  in  donh’c 
oolnmn.',  like  D.’.  Ai»dt  is'jii’s  CunipLtc 
F.iiition  of  t!»e  llrit'sh  Poets. 

'i’he  fonrtii  edition  will  i>e  prin'ed  in 
eighteens,  in  a  .superior  styk*,  on  .Mip«  nine 
vellum  paper,  in  i>ots,  at  f'ue  shilling 
tach,  liotp.is.'-ed,  •.oi  ining  a  >erics  of  pocket 
volume'  ;  a.id 

'I'lio  lif’h  edino-t  w'dl  be  pr  nt.d  on  a 
fine  royal  p  ipcr,  jn  tit  rty-l'v  n.  p.e  e.tl- 
ing  th;  <cily  complete  mu.iatnre  •shiM.n 
that  his  evir  been  siih'Mitied  to  p.dil.o 
patroin,**,  at  the  \e  *  Mioder.ate  eh.irgc 
of  six[»euco  id.  nmnlu  r. 

The  expo.icj  of  tlic'Jo  ethtions  w  ill  Im*, 
ntha^t,  Tift'  r  cea‘.  nn  Icr  that  of  ray 
o  lier  ;  a  id -ili'j  type,  cast  on  pnrtMis  *,  will 
be  of  so  Ixiid  and  ulalmct  a  form,  a*  to 
Voi.  III.  +  U 


obviate  the  inconven’eneet  exm’tieiii'cd 
in  re.ading  works  print. xl  on  so  small,  m 
type  as  to  In*  scarcely  logibltf,  except  to 
the  very  strongest  s'lrhl. 

.\s  a  specimen,  Po|k*’s  'Franslatloa  of 
HoinerN  lliail,  .  oniplrte,  will  Iv*  publish¬ 
ed  on  January  I,  ISOS,  at  tuc  fallowin^f 
prices : 

l^oyal  t'dition,  one  volume,  8v.),  Hi. 

I’ine  ilcmy  t’dition,  one  pait,  8vo.  0*. 

Ueiny  edition,  four  miml>crs,  at  (hI. 
each,  ‘2?-. 

lightcens,  five  rumhers,  at  Is.  each, 
.^s. 

'I'hirty-twos,  six  immhers,  at  6<l.  each, 

3.S. 

Thi';  will  lu*  foMowed  immediately  by 
tlic  t  dyssey,  Popi ’s  t>r*roi«l  Works,  Md- 
ton,  Drydon,  <hiy,  Thom-on,  i'oMnis, 
Sh' nsto.io,  (Jray,  Youmr,  .'<o.  m  a  style  of 
e  jual  eh'gauee  an  1  m  oiMiiny. 

In  a  1\  w  Days  w  II  In*  puhlislir<l,  Out^ 
linci of  Vnglish  History  ni  \vrse,  by  .Mr»« 
ho.v'o;  witli  a  fruolls.')  i  oe  drt'jjn«’J  by 
.MasipicriiT ;  pr.ee  3s  (id. 

All  «‘pitumi'4'tl  tiaiist  ni  Ml,  by  a  lady, 
of  Ihij’irdoN  Orl  indu  iiiacioiat'j,  m  taelv« 
hooks,  w  ’dl  ‘O  iii  he  put  to  pr  «.h. 

A  lie  \  work  vvll  shm'iv  he  puhl.siicd, 
iiitititd.  The  Toi'i’y  ot  (}r«’at  Britain  in 
respi  ct  to  tlu-  I'.ir*  uu  (’i  .u  I’railc. 

A  satirical  I’o.n.,  m  f.»ur  caipos,  under 
the  t  iV  ot  1).  1  !.a»v.t  ,  or  .1  Vi  it  to  th« 
'I Vri(  stp  .Is,  i-  I'.'a  'y  I'.r  the  pris.s, 

A  voiiMiit  d  SuHiiOU*  i<  in  the  presi, 
by  vhc  l.’ev.  Wi.liam  A.,ul*«r,  .A.  \I« 

(’Ii.i  la  11  and  Srcn  t.ivy  of  the  .Asylum 
l.  r  1  rma'c  Diphaus  St-vnal  of  thetn 
were  pr  aeh  il  Detere  tiie  uaiviT  ity  of 
( fx  o'.l. 

Mr.  .\‘(on,  autlur  of  the  M.iiieluster 
Da  tl  •,  ha  .  ill  ih  pass  a  Laneasl.ireDa. 
i'.<  tN’.  r,  <l<  scrihii.g  every  paridi,  town, 
villa':'*,  liver,  icc.  in  the  coaiity  of  Lan¬ 
caster. 

'rill*  s.’con  I  '  dltion  of  the  llev.  J. 
CInytoii’a  Sei'.iiii  oti  the  Do./cr  of 
Improper  I’.o'ik.,  will  he  s'Kcdily  pub- 
lislud. 

A  spl.  i‘d;d  rdilhm  of  Dr.  Doildiidge’* 
F.omily  i'ixpo.iter,  to  hi*  coinpri  d  in 
four  V  /lain  s,  4io.  ’s  in  the  pres;.,  aiul  tho 
first  part  Will  ap*H*ar  on  the  Ist  of  Janu¬ 
ary. 

I  ’\oma  iVpii  ta,  or  History  of  th«*  Col- 
h  ...  s  .ari.i  halls  <-1' tin*  University  ot  (>x- 
f,  rd,  w.ll  sjon  inakv  iu  nj»jH’araiii«  ;  iU 
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ustiat«<l  ht  n  senes  of  picnin'M|tie  and 
arohitci'tttral  \  «  W8,  Ijy  Ston  r  and  •Jreij;. 

’Hir  sixth  pi»rr:oii  uf  Mr.  NichoIs’s 
History  of  1  .«i(M  vtii  hluri*  is  fxptrtcd  to 
npp^'ar  nhotit  Christinas. 

Mr.  Ht  .iLmhi  is  prejiariuj;  the  scvri:*h 
^nd  •  i^’uta  voltiiTies  of  tiis  Naval  and  Mi¬ 
ldary  Meinoiis,  and  they  may  shortly  Ik* 
ex]»vct<'d. 

rho  C.  Word.'inurUi  is  prepnrinj; 

for  f»nh’ic.d;on»  nn  Frclesla.stlcal  History, 
<'<oiit:\lrinp:  lh<*  !lv«  s  of  i  iniiKnt  persons 
ooiWMS'ted  viih  the  Instory  ot  religion, 
tVom  flu*  re.G.iurtton  to  the  revohitlon. 

Mr.  Josso  Fool,  exocidor  of  Arthur 
Muqt^'S,  1*.*^«].  ha'  iif't  twiivhed  a  T.ifo  of 
th.at  Writ  -r,  ootnpded  from  his  original 
\v!ii«*h  ui  1  !*,•  puhlislntl  in  the 
rolirve  v>r  tin*  wild  r. 

'!r.  It,  I!.  ( 'n  lock,  tl'.e  ciJTsavt  r,  ija\in.T 
ma'ii  ^  cry  .  li..  ls<‘.ir('h  for  /nu  ct*  <t»  s  and 
M.S,  *.»Mnn'n*'  of  the  eelciirat*  I  i.oha't 
Ttern'i.  iji  Uil  pi  u*es  lie. o  la*  I  .•  1  r*  .>i  led, 
i  a' ti  id  the g  «»d  tottnne  lo  ol»i  iiii  as  nuu.y 
.M'i  will  lo.i.i  an  S\u.  Mdui.K  1-y  aay  of  sup- 
jjh.‘nu*nt  to  his  1  d'e. 

Mr.  .dall-in  Is  u:kI.  itaUin;:  a  v-  , y  large 
and  iin)HM'i:int  work  oil  British  l>i\>  rapliy, 
to  lie  arranged  in  chroiiologieal  oid-  r. 

Mr.  I’raiH'iK  proj*o>e,  to  puliii^^li  hy 
suhscriolion,  ill  a  legnhir  '>erii  ,  I’lae.sl.i  * 

l:onv,  jit  jxtrtrv  and  prose,  of  the 
Authois  on  .Mur.'il',  llislerv,  (  hr-  nolocy, 
(irogr^phy,  'nul  the  liberal  .Arts  and  t>t*i- 
♦  ni'is  n  ;,<;ie.  il;  uith  silei’l  notes,  «’or- 
ris'^ioii',  pi  lav**  s,  luts,  illu'tn.ti*  u.s,  i.e. 
’i'ue  vveik  is  <stitMat«‘<i  to  make  Iwi-nty 
c!o'<  |y  printed  «.u  ta\v»  voluua 

'ria*  Srra!».»  of  tlu*  late  Mr.  Taleoner, 
so  Ion  ,  exp4  eted,  is  now  in  :uly  ready  for 
puh!I«’.';ion,  in  two  hdii*  volunn  s. 
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The  work  is  to  he  printe<l  on  wove  roy¬ 
al,  in  4to.  with  a  liandst^nu*  type,  and* 
hutpress' d,  with  eight  or  ton  plates,  at  a 
guinea.  'Phose  who  ilevire  the  work  art 
pipiested  to  se*nd  the  suhseript.oni,  as 
.Mr.  S.  thinks  the  nnifornHty  and  nature  uf 
such  a  work  require  that  a  large  iiunilK*r 
should  be  t  xeeut«*d  at  oiiei*,  that  no  out 
m.ty  he  ilisnpp^/nit  d. 

lie  is  also  pn*paring,  a  Concise  Frodro- 
inns  of  tin*  ihillsh  Minerals  in  Mr.  Sow- 
i  ihy’s  Cabinet,  as  a  sort  of  t  ss.iy  towards 
a  inw,  natural,  and  easy  arrangement, 
wit  I  referciuvs  to  the  anlhoi’s  Ihitish 
Mineralogy,  mad**  for  the  ust*  of  those 
win*  w  II  litnl  Ihitisli  ui  neialogy  more 
useful  for  a  libraiy  than  a  traielbiig  hook. 
.Mr.  t'  evv  iby  navng  fciind  no  eons  stent 
ifas  ui,  gtiieially  S|  eaking,  for  the  foun- 
<t;  Jam  of  .inv  forna.r  sy.sUnt,  piLsumes'  to 
oli  r  (h.-.,  vai'.u  I  to  Uarn  tin*  sentiments  of 
tin'*  »  uhii.*  on  suel:  a  systi  in,  allow  ug  li,r 
erroi  .  v  eh  h  *  In  pcs  to  liave  eoru  i  ti  il 
by  till*  r  i.isevTme.t nt. 

I  1  th.e  lire's,  ’!*!  uuglits  on  a  (loaetal 
Ih.ioii  of  the  C«>ne, regal  iiui.il  ChnrelK.s, 
04*«*asi  111  1  hy  ati  Adihess  fiom  the 
I,o.:.l'-n  ('o'lmiitUre  to  Mlnibhis  and 
i’him'he.s  of  Iht;  Congregational  order,  iu 
,1  Leiier  to  the  (ienlh men  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Ity  a  rrieiul  to  the  Cniott. 

'PI.'*  works  of  the'  late  I>r.  Kirwnn, 
J)ian  of  Kill.ila,  er*  pri  paring  lor  the 
prC'*,  ami  expictid  to  bi*  publi’'hed  iu 
I  endou  in  the  eomse  of  tlu*  winter. 

A  tiUiisiatioii  of  ]hith.Inii’.<  Ait  ef 
?vt .maclier  and  Jtegulating  Watches  will 
shortly  appear. 

i>r.  Carey  has  iu  tin*  pre-s,  a  new  edi-; 
tioii  of  h’s  I  atin  Fiosuily  M.h'c  liasv, 
with  <*onsn.!erai)le  ailditions  niui  inijuov (.*- 
meets,  *pai licularly  iu  the  j  art  uhi  h 
tnals  of  the  dithrent  spte.es  of  xerse. 
.\n  abiidgemeut,  lur  tin*  use  id'  ^elK>ols, 
V  ill  lie  puMi.'ln.d  tin*  saiiu*  lime  wdh 
•  lie  hu  ger  woik.  Pl.e  Doctor  l..is  aFo  in 
lli.  prrss.  Se.ci.ninj  l.xtrei'es  tor  Voung 
i’ri'sodiam. 

h.n  ti  e  late  Mr.  Ci.hfit  AVakefield 
1  nblisl,-. Ids  Proposals  lor  a  Grtik  and 
I'.agi’sh  I..  ..’e- a  g  *!t!eman  wl  o  liad 
h.r  a  eon.s  dcr.'.ule  loi.**  bitn  employed 
I  la  hr  x’.i-rk.  dis'l  d  from  !;is  In¬ 
i' •nr,  ■  I  ■  e  :  u;.posilio.i  111.. I  .Mr.  W  ake- 
1;  lo’.s  uoik  wa- ready  for  tin*  pri.".  Hut 
.i>  it  .';em  Mr.  \S  .ii,i*li<‘ivl’ «  ^ie- 

l  u'.'is,  il,  t  h(*  had  not  proi-t  eded  mueh 
r  in  t!ie  eulU*et.oii  ot  mate! .al »  lli.iri 
hi'  iige.Iiavid  Hvdericus,  uhieli  has 
hi  u  d'.^lioye.l  by  lire,  that  yentl- man 
has  ii« '.V  n  'Umed  liis  own  vmk,  ai:  i  w.il 
in  a  short  lime  prestUiT  the  pnblie  xvj  h  a 
r  ojMeiis  ami  accurat  .*  Crttk  au'l  <Mn,jl.*s 
f.exicoH. 


Ijst  of  U^orks 

Thi<  Month  trill  b.^  in  two 

Q:nrt<>  Volunios,  tlie  liuii  lulition, 
wholly  n-'wrltt.*  I  ami  <  u!ai-^  vl,  routa  n- 
iiU  10l>  K’l  :ravlir»s,  )>r.  oJ.  os,  in  Ms. 
'riie  •  r^r-nor ;  or  dio- 

ti<»n.«ry  <»:  Agriculture  ami  HuslMialrv  ; 
cojin>relu*ii.li.ij:  :l’o  most  iuiiirovisl  M**_ 
tho'sof  (>i!ti\:itlo.i,  the  ditV.  riMit  Mml«s 
of  i\.isiiij;  T -nher,  Fruil  a.i  1  oflicr  Ti  ws, 
an  I  the  inoilcrii  Miin?  .n  ‘iit  of  l.ivc 
Sl'M’k  ;  \v;th  l>i'Scri^)tious  of  the  iuo-.t  iiu> 
provnl  ImplOiUcnts,  M.ichiiicry,'  aiiJ 
Fanil  Buil'lio^;. 

Fs;ays  Oil  tho  Nilunl  History  an  1  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Po.it  Moss;  the  |»irt<’:il»r  Huali- 
tics  ot  the  M»  »\t  i;uv  ;  tiio  ni  mis  of  im¬ 
provin' it  as  a  s'i‘1 ;  the  inetli  ds  of  con¬ 
verting  it  into  tu.iiiuie,  and  otht  r  econo- 
inical  purposv's  to  which  it  may  In*  snh- 
servoiit;  5cc.  By  the  Rev.  Ivohert  Ren¬ 
nie,  Kdsytli.  In  8vo. 

To  be  pnldisliel  this  inoiuh.  r.l'’nicnts 
of  Sc.ciicc  mid' Alt  ;  h.*iii<x  a  familiar  In- 
trolncl  on  to  Natural  l*hd»»soptiy  and 
(’heniistry.  T oijeth'r  witli  their  applw  a- 
tion  to  a  variety  of  elegant  and  useful 
Arts.  By  .Kdiu  In  son.  A  new  IMition 
eon-iderab  y  e’.itar^e  I,  and  adapted  to  t!u* 
improvtd  Slat*  of  Seienee,  by  Tiioin.is 


eccntli/  pithlhh^d,  11^7 

Welwter.  Ill  2  \ol4.  8vo.  with  tFirty 
Plates. 

Ill  a  few  days  will  bo  pul»!i*ilH*«l,  tti  l># 
continue  1  unnually,  tlie  (m  iiilctiiaii^i* 
Mathematical  (.’ompanioti,  for  lUc  year 
ISOS. 

1'lie  ir.storical  and  B.dladu, 

C'litial  by  Mr.  Fnilay,  are  now  msirly  re:u^ 
for  pubiu’.iiioii  III  two  vo'.uiues  8ro.  'Fhw 
}:re.ater  num-ier  of  theno  niieii-nt  P  H*in%  lavw. 
iieve.  bifo-e  tui'ii  publishi  d.  Ih’efixe*!  urw 
s«>ine  reiii.rK-.  ihi  tiie  oirly  >late  of  Uouituio 
tie  ('onipoetioii  in  So  Al.md. 

The  tenth  aad  last  \ol'mie  of  K'.sliop 
Hall’s  Works  will  be  r  ady  f»H‘  the  Sub- 
serilHMN  ainl  tin*  public  in  the  eourm*  of 
.lannary,  wlu  ii  a!<os  -j».irale  I'ditions  of  th^ 
(’mitemplatioTis,  {'i  vols.)  Praelical  Work*, 
(1  vol.)  and  n*\otion:il  Work*.  (I  vol.) 
will  In*  pnhlisln'il. 

Dll.  Hawk  'ttS  en^ai;'*d  in  revising  !ti* 
“  ('onimentiiry  on  th.  Bible”  for  a  tiand- 
.some  F.di  ion  in  Svo.  with  the  text,  to  M 
published  by  i-u  .sciiptlon. 

A  Pa«*k  «»*’  Religious  C.irl*,  <*o<itaitiin.:; 
serious  rtid  irnpvoviii '  .Vnee.Iotes,  iciteiicl- 
mI  as  helps  I »  s<*i  ious  eimv«*rsation,  will  !>• 
published  betwt‘.»:i  this  and  Cliristma*. 


Art.  X\l\.  Lis  r  OF  WOIIKS  IIK(’FN  FLY  PUliLISHKn. 


ACRICCMURR. 


A  OenriMl  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
IVvoiish  re,  drawn  up  for  the  Ihiard  of 
Aiirienltiire  and  Internal  Improvement; 
by  Charles  Vancouver,  Svo.  1  js. 


Kioe.nAPJiv. 

The  I.'fe  o^  Heoi^e  Wasliingtrin,  (’orn- 
manlier  in  Chief  of  the  ariiiics  of  the  I  ui- 
te  I  States  of  America,  in  the  war  w!i  eh 
establish'  d  their  Independence,  and  F  r^t 
Presideait  of  tlicLiiiied  States;  by  Divid 
Ramsay,  M.  D.  of  Charleston,  Sontli  Cnio- 
lini.  Member  of  Coiisrress  in  I7S2 — 1785, 
and  Author  ot  the  History  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  Svo.  9s. 

('h  ir.aetrrlstie  Anecdotes  of  Men  emi¬ 
nent  for  the'.r  (b  nius  and  lAarnin-.,',  ft  •in 
the  rei.:ii  of  Henry  VIII.  to  tin*  presc*nt. 
lime,  Svo.  10s.  biKirds. 

St.nc-les  thro’  Life,  exemplifi ’d  in  the 
v.arious  I’lMveN  and  .Advent nres  in  1/ir  ip'*, 
Asia,  Afnea,  and  America,  of  Lieut.  .1  !ni 
Harriott,  tornierly  of  Rov'*hforf|  in  Lssex, 
now  Re'*'dcnt  5Ianistratu  of  the  1  liaines 
P  dice,  2  vols.  l'2mo.  I4s.  Portr.iit. 

The  Lde  of  George  Murluud,  Painter, 


with  Remark*  on  his  Works,  by  G,  Dawe, 
royal  Svo.  I'is. 


cuFMismv. 

A  Dirti(*tiary  tif  Cbein'.stry  and  .Minera¬ 
logy;  with  an  Aeeonnt  of  tiu-  Pr*K‘ess  i  m- 
plovi*d  ill  many  of  the  most  imp  Tiunt 
Cheinie::!  .Maiiuf  ieture-  ;  to  which  arc  ad- 
dihl,  a  Desci  plot  o’’  C'iieiineal  .Apparatus, 
and  v.nio'is  ils*  ful  T.ibi  *  ^f  Widglits  aad 
Meis»ir*s,  Ctieinical  IiiKtruments,  dte.  by 
A.  and  C.  U.  Aik  n.  '2  vols.  4t  >.  51.  l5g.  t>d. 
Fiftoi  ii  Plates. 

Tlie  Chemical  Catrehi-m,  with  copiout 
Notes,  a  V.icabu'.iry  of  Clieiiee.il  Terai*,' 
many  useful  T-ibh  h,  at<d  a  seleet  and  «  ii- 
larged  euileetioii  of  instructive  and  aiiiii- 
sing  exjieriments.  By  I.iimu  I  P.irkes,  (ic- 
neral  m  inufa  'turing  Chemist.  The  tM^omi 
Ivl.tioii,  with  very  coiivdi  ruble  Additious^ 
12s.  bds. 

Hi-sionv. 

Historv  of  the  Anci'  nt  Bonmgli  of  Pon- 
t'‘fraet,  by  l>.  Boolhroyd,  bvo.  10*.  linr 
pap''r  15s. 

LAW, 


Rtmaiki,  Critical  and  Misccllaiieoa*,  o« 
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the  Comm*  niarle*  of  Sir  William  IJla^  k- 
>ton«* ;  by  Jaiot*^  Sr  !i;\vii'k,  Ksij.  Harr.slcr 
•t  Liiu.  Stcoiiii  i.witi>Mi,  ris.  boatilb. 

MU  ICINE. 

Kr^earrhof,  Aiiatomija!  and  Pr:i<*tical, 
Con.'rrn  ii;X  i’*ver,  i.s  i*oiinril««l  uitli  Iii- 
flan  iiiati*.!,.  By  Tiioiiius  CoatiiHvs,  M.  |>. 
8ro.  8>. 

Ob>«*i\  tt  ons  «.r.  F.mphysrma,  or  tiu*  Dis- 
eatscubiv'b  airi  in  in  an  Klfus.oii  of  A.r 
into  tin'  (’rtv  *y  of  iho  Tiioraix,  or  Sul), 
eulaiirotm  ('•  llular  Mcinbratio.  By  .-Xn- 
flrcw  Ilall  ,lny,  M,  1).  Mt  niln..,  wf  t’u  'Koyal 
Mnliral  ai  «*  Natural  llistorv  Soo  1 1  rs  of 
K  rmhurjrh,  an*l  Follow  of  tl.r  i’oyul  lli^li- 
I.in<l  Sori  ty  of  S<'oiiaml.  8\\).  ;>s. 

B<ui.nk>  on  tb<‘  ot  thr  Pliar- 

fna<'<u)  cal  N()?m*nrlatiirr,  ami  paitirnlaily 
on  th'i'  a  loptril  by  tlu*  l-aiiiibnr..,!i  (’oJi  j;c. 
K<mm  i  -l.  rotlir  l/.vrrp  olM  iliral  Society. 
By  Jolm  BoM.M-k,  M.  Ii. 

The  IMiysici.iti  \  a<le  ABumiih,  lK'"n5  a 
Coin))en(linin  of  .\os.iloj?y  an«l  'rhrr.ipriuic-. 
for  .  tihlrnis.  By  the  Bev  .lost  [*h  I’own- 
•eml.  Kith  Fd  lo  i,  small  8vo.  4s. 

Ml  err  I  ANirs. 

Oxoniana,  or  Aiu(\lot«'S,  Ilstorieal,  An- 
tiqn-j  i,nd  Biot,rapltic  il,  eoinp’.l.d 

eliit  fly  l.om  Orl^:illal  .Mamiveripts  in  t!ai 
BmlltM.an  mill  other  l.ibraiies,  al  Dxfor.l, 
4  \  o's.  stn.d  8vo.  1 1.  1  >. 

new  Tr.".n.>laf  o.  of  the  .'.rabi  n  Xight.d 
F.ntert.i  nrr.ei'ts,  r.nJ  1  >2  .  ih.o  b.,  to  be 

roii'pUtnl  in  F  ghl  Baits. 

'IVavi  Ijinir  111. ereaf ions,  eonrr'^  i  ;:;aVa- 
I ietv  o*'  Orie ’.lal  BoeiiiN,  'l  i  inslatioiis, 

By  Willi:  .III  i'ais.hi",  IXij.  '2  vi  Is.  Mu.ill 
^vo.  ll.  1>. 

t»’nlli\'i  an  1  \T.oi' li.uisen  faitiloin*,  hv 
Pif  r  V.iiaii  uoi.M  ,  or  rnUh  to  try  the 
P.il.v  .'e  of  a  .si on'.  I'Jnio  4s.  tkl. 

NA•u'I^^r  mvioRv. 

^1  In*  N'\loia*i.si’s  ('ab  net;  ei  '*tuin’n;i:  o- 
trro''’inj'  >lvf  fehi  v  o»\'ni;j!al  lb-  io’‘V..lUi.-iia- 
liveof  1  iie  N.ifnres,  Ki.‘..'0‘  ’.  n.iis,  Mai.»i,  r  , 
arid  flabii  o*a  t''e  most  :  t»’ iTh  if)  <  Cxoa  1- 
Tuprds,  BiriK,  I  o.  Ch,  Atrpn.bia,  R ‘ptiles, 
<ke.  inlliekio\u  u  o. ! r«  i;o‘a' 'V  .irr.in.m  d 
and  iilr  .trati  «i  by  '>  xte-  iv  ••in*  l'’,n.;rav 
taken  from  Sot  ,ects  ■  »nia  iieil  in  Oh*  Work, 
r*  vols.  S,<i.  Jl.  14'.  A  hH  <  (».> ,  N  H  the 
same  \Vor»v.  v\i;li  Plativ  m  (  ..loms.  ji.  15s. 
boai,l.,.  .\Uo  an. 1  her  Fuiiion  in  n  vois. 
I'.’ilH*.  ll.  I  be,  bo.l*«'s. 

I  ^v. 

Tise  Harp  of  lain,  or  tin*  i’oetieai  Work5 


of  the  late  T.  I)erii  ^x1y;  edited  by  J.  G, 
Uaymund.  2  vols.  sin  i'l  Svo.  I4s. 

I'he  i' s:ru**  n»n  Voleme  of  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son's  il’nioiiot  f*.c  I5riii''h  P(K*Is  ;  rontain- 
injr  Fi  ant  ic’s  Hoi  ace,  tJartliN  Ovid,  and 
la-wis's  Statin*:,  luiy.a!  8\o.  ll.  Is. 

.Aiieliiit  Ml'toric  Baiiad.s,  containing  1, 
Rich.o'l  Plantuueiiet.  '2.  'Fhe  Cave  of 
Mora,  the  Man  of  Son*ow.  .*>.  'Fhe  Battle 
of  Fioddi-n.  4.  The  Hermit  of  Warkworih. 

5.  H.irdyknute.  Small  8\o.  bs. 

I.reinres  t.n  Hu;  truly  eminent  F.nglish 
Po  ts,  by  Pereival  St-'i  kiale,  2  vols.  8vo, 
11.  Is. 

pom  ICS. 

A  .Standard  of  the  Fiml  sh  Constitution, 
with  a  ret ro.N pel  live  vii  w  of  llisti  ical 
Or  airienct  s  brfnre  and  afler  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  By  .I.uiHS  Ferris.  l2mo.  (is.. 

Fhe  Policy  of  the  New  Blockading  Sys¬ 
tem  n  fnletl,  with  Ohsi'i vatlons  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  St.ig^  of  the  War.  2s.  Od. 

rHEOi  or.  Y, 

The  D.inna  of  ii'nding  itnr roper  Books  ; 
a  Sernion  piaaeliid  in  the  Hev.  .1.  (loode’s 
iMeeting,  at  the  IMon'hly  .A'^ociation  of 
Coie..r« ‘.jational  Mini'-ters  ..nd  (',hnri*lu‘s  in 
l.-mlon;  Oet.  8,  1807.  By  the  Hev.  John 
Claybn,  inn.  is. 

D  .Hvuir.'t'S,  Moral  and  Piligions,  adapted 
to  a  Na\  *1  Viniaaice.  Preaelual  on  l.'oard 
hi'  .M r. |r...f  V*.-  .Sliip  (he  'Fk  iiit  iidon',  John 
rn,  F.»^j.  'u'limamler;  i.;  18()2 — 18P4;hy 
th  •  loA.  Hole  It  Bayin',  I..  I..  P*.  8vo.  12s. 

'Fi.e  C-ieMtainlv  of  the  Morrow  ;  .i  Ser¬ 
mon  hy  S  .e  lo  V.  .tohii  Owi’ii,  AI.  A.hvo  Is. 

All  .Vite,.  )'*  t->’\iir<is  a  StatiT.unt  of  the 
!• 'll. lor  of  Sriipture  Oil  Same  lii'P’ited 
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